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Purpose 



This guide is designed to give you information about application programming 
in a UNIX system environment. It does not attempt to teach you how to write 
programs. Rather, it is intended to supplement texts on programming by con- 
centrating on the other elements that are part of getting application programs 
into operation. 

Audience and Prerequisite Knowledge 

As the title suggests, we are addressing application programmers. No special 
level of programnrdng involvement is assumed. We hope the book will be use- 
ful to people who work on or manage large application development projects. 

Programmers in the expert class, or those engaged in developing system 
software, may find this guide lacks the depth of information they need. For 
them we recommend the Programmer's Reference Manual 

Knowledge of terminal use, of a UNIX system editor, and of the UNIX system 
directory /file structure is assumed. If you feel shaky about your mastery of 
these basic tools, you might want to look over the User's Guide before tackling 
this one. 



Organization 

This material is organised into ten chapters as follows: 

■ Chapter 1 — Introduction to Application Programming 

Briefly describes what application programming is, UNIX system tools 
and where to read about them, and languages supported in the UNIX sys- 
tem environment and where to read about them. 

■ Chapter 2 — Application Programming in the UNIX System Environment 

This chapter introduces the system calls and other system services you can 
use to develop and package application programs. 

■ Chapters 3 through 10 — Support Tools and Descriptions 

Includes detailed information about the use of many of the UNIX system 
tools and system services. 
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At the end of the text is an appendix showing a sample application that pulls 
together a lot of the tools described in the Guide; an appendix of manual pages 
unique to System Services and Application Packaging Tools; an appendix of case 
studies; and an index. 

The C Connection 

The UNIX system supports many programming languages, and C compilers are 
available on many different operating systems. Nevertheless, the relationship 
between the UNIX operating system and C has always been and remains very 
close. Most of the code in the UNIX operating system is written in the C 
language, and over the years many organizations using the UNIX system have 
come to use C for an increasing portion of their application code. Thus, while 
this guide is intended to be useful to you no matter what language(s) you are 
using, you will find that, unless there is a specific language-dependent point to 
be made, the examples assume you are programming in C. The Programmer's 
Guide: ANSI C and Programming Support Tods gives you detailed information on 
C language programming in the UNIX environment. 

Hardware/Software Dependencies 

Nearly all the text in this book is accurate for any computer running UNIX Sys- 
tem V Release 4.0, with the exception of hardware-specific information such as 
addresses. 

If you find commands that work a little differently in your UNIX system 
environment, it may be because you are running under a different release of the 
software. If some commands just don't seem to exist at all, they may be 
members of packages not installed on your system. If you do find yourself try- 
ing to execute a non-existent command, talk to the administrators of your sys- 
tem to find out what you have available. 
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Notation Conventions 



Whenever the text includes examples of output from the computer and/or com- 
mands entered by you, we follow the standard notation scheme that is common 
throughout UNIX system documentation: 

■ All computer input and output is shown in a constant-width font. 
Commands that you type in from your terminal are shown in constant- 
width type. Text that is printed on your terminal by the computer is 
shown in constant-width type. 

■ Comments added to a display to show that part of the display has been 
omitted are shown in italic type and are indented to separate them from 
the text that represents computer output or input. Comments that explain 
the input or output are shown in the same type font as the rest of the 
display. 



An italic font is used to show substitutable text elements, such as the 
word "filename.'* 

m Because you are expected to press the RETURN key after entering a com- 
mand or menu choice, the RETURN key is not explicitly shown in these 
cases. If, however, during an interactive session, you are expected to press 
RETURN without having typed any text, the notation is shown. 

■ Control characters are shown by the string "CTRL-" followed by the 
appropriate character, such as D (this is known as CTRL-D). To enter a 
control character, hold down the key marked "CTRL" (or "CONTROL") 
and press the "D" key. 

■ The standard default prompt signs for an ordinary user and root are the 
dollar sign ($) and the pound sign (#). 

■ When the # prompt is used in an example, the command illustrated may 
be executed only by root. 
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Command References 

When coinmands are mentioned in a section of the text for the first time, a 
reference to the manual section where the command is formally described is 
included in parentheses: coninand(section). The numbered sections are located 
in the following manuals: 

Sections (1, IC, IG) User's Reference Manual 

Sections (1, IM), (4), (5), (7), (8) System Administrator's Reference Manual 

Sections (1), (2), (3), (4), (5) Programmer's Reference Manual 

Note that Section 1 is listed for all the manuals. Section 1 of the User's Reference 
Manual describes commands appropriate for general users. Section 1 of the 
Programmer's Reference Manual describes commands appropriate for program- 
mers. Section 1 of the System Administrator's Reference Manual describes com- 
mands appropriate for system administrators. 

Information in the Examples 

While every effort has been made to present displays of information just as they 
appear on your terminal, it is possible that your system may produce slightly 
different output. Some displays depend on a particular machine configuration 
that may differ from yours. Changes between releases of the UNIX system 
software may cause small differences in what appears on your terminal. 

Where complete code samples are shown, we have tried to make sure they com- 
pile and work as represented. Where code fragments are shown, while we can't 
say that they have been compiled, we have attempted to maintain the same 
standards of coding accuracy for them. 
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Introduction 



This chapter introduces application programming in a UNIX system environ- 
ment. 

It briefly describes what application programming is and then moves on to a 
discussion on UNIX system tools and where you can read about them, and to 
languages supported in the UNIX system environment and where you can read 
about them. 

Throughout this chapter and the rest of the Guide, you will find pointers and 
references to other guides and manuals where information is described in detail. 
In particular, you will find numerous references to the Programmefs Guide: ANSI 
C and Programming Support Tools, The Programmer's Guide: ANSI C and Program- 
ming Support Tools and the Programmer's Guide: System Services and Application 
Packaging Tools are closely connected. Much of the information from both used 
to be in the Release 3.2 version of the Programmer's Guide. For Release 4.0 of 
UNIX, the information has been divided into two guides. 

This guide concentrates on an application programmer's view of how to 
develop and package application software under UNIX System V, using the sys- 
tem services provided by the kernel. 

The Programmer's Guide: ANSI C and Programming Support Tools describes the C 
programming environment, libraries, compiler, link editor, and file formats. It 
also describes the tools provided in the UNIX System/C environment for build- 
ing, analyzing, debugging, and maintaining program^. 

If you are unsure of which book to reference, check the Product Overview and 
Master Index, It explains how the document set is organized and where to find 
specific infonnation. 
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Application Programming 



This Guide discusses programming where the objective is to produce programs 
(applications) that will run on a UNIX system computer. 

Programmers working in this environment are developing applications for the 
benefit of other, nonprogramming users. Most large commercial computer 
applications involve a team of applications development programmers. They 
may be employees of the end-user organization or they may work for a 
software development firm. Some of the people working in this environment 
may be more in the project management area than working programmers. 

Application programming has some of the following characteristics: 

■ Applications are often large and are developed by a team of people who 
write requirements, designs, tests, and end-user documents. This implies 
use of a project management methodology, including version control 
(described in the Programmer's Guide: ANSI C and Programming Support 
Tools), change requests, tracking, and so on. 

■ Applications must be developed more robustly. 

- They must be easy to use, implying character or graphical user 
interfaces. 

- They must check all incoming data for validity (for example, 
using the data validation tools described in Chapter 10). 

- They should be able to handle large amounts of data. 

■ Applications must be easy to install and administer (see Chapter 8, 'Tack- 
aging Application Software'' and Chapter 9, "Modifying the sysadm Inter- 
face"). 
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UNIX System Tools and Where You Can Read 
About Them 



Lef s clarify the term "UNIX system tools." In the narrowest sense, it means an 
existing piece of software used as a component in a new task. In a broader con- 
text, the term is often used to refer to elements of the UNIX system that might 
also be called features, utilities, programs, filters, commands, languages, func- 
tions, and so on. It gets confusing because any of the things that might be 
called by one or more of these names can be, and often are, used in the narrow 
way as part of the solution to a programming problem. 

Tools Covered and Not Covered in This Guide 

The Programmer's Guide: System Services and Application Packaging Tools is about 
tools used in the process of creating programs in a UNIX system environment, 
so let's take a minute to talk about which tools we mean, which ones are not 
going to be covered in this book, and where you might find information about 
those not covered here. Actually, the subject of things not covered in this guide 
might be even more important to you than the things that are. We couldn't 
possibly cover everything you ever need to know about UNIX system tools in 
this one volume. 

Tools not covered in this text: 

■ the login procedure 

■ UNIX system editors and how to use them 

■ how the file system is organized and how you move around in it 

■ shell programming 

Information about these subjects can be found in the Us^s Guide and a number 
of commercially available texts. 

Tools that are covered in this text apply to applications. Each application per- 
forms a different function, but goes through the Scime basic steps: input, process^ 
ing, and output. These tools help you accomplish these steps. 

Tools for packaging applications software and custonuzing the user interface are 
also covered in this text. 
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Languages Supported in a UNIX System 
Environment and Where You Can Read About 
Them 

In this section we describe a variety of languages supported in the UNIX system 
environment. 

By "languages" we mean those offered by AT&T for use on a computer running 
a current release of UNIX System V. Since these are separately purchasable 
items, not all of them will necessarily be installed on your machine. On the 
other hand, you n\ay have languages available on your machine that came from 
another source and are not mentioned in this discussion. 



The C Language 

C is intimately associated with the UNIX system since it was originally 
developed for use in recoding the UNIX system kernel. If you need to use a lot 
of UNIX system function calls for low-level I/O, memory or device manage- 
ment, or interprocess communication, C is a logical first choice. Most programs, 
however, don't require such direct interfaces with the operating system, so the 
decision to choose C might better be based on one or more of the following 
characteristics: 

■ a variety of data types: characters, integers of various sizes, and floating 
point numbers 

■ low-level constructs (most of the UNIX system kernel is written in C) 

■ derived data t5^s such as arrays, functions, pointers, structures, and 
unions 

■ multidimensional arrays 

■ scaled pointers and the ability to do pointer arithmetic 

■ bitwise operators 

■ a variety of flow-of-control statements: if/ if-else, switch, while, 
do-while, and for 

■ a high degree of portability 
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A difficulty with C is that it takes a fairly concentrated use of the language over 
a period of several months to reach your full potential as a C progranimer. If 
you are a casual progrannmer, you might make life easier for yourself if you 
choose a less demanding language. 

Refer to the Programmer's Guide: ANSI C and Programming Support Tools for com- 
plete details on C. 



Shell 



You can use the shell to create programs (new commands). Such programs are 
also called shell procedures. Refer to the User's Guide for information on how 
to create and execute shell programs using commands, variables, positional 
parameters, return codes, and basic programming control structures. 



awk 

awk (its name is an acronym constructed from the initials of its developers) 
scans an input file for lines that match pattem(s) described in a specification file. 
On finding a line that matches a pattern, awk performs actions also described in 
the specification. It is not uncommon that an awk program can be written in a 
couple of lines to do functions that would take a couple of pages to describe in 
a programming language like FORTRAN or C. For example, consider a case 
where you have a set of records that consist of a key field and a second field 
that represents a quantity, and the task is to output the sum of the quantities for 
each key. The pseudocode for such a program might look like this: 
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SORT BECX^ 

ttead thd firdt record into A hold a):ea; 
Read additional recoixjb until BCSP; 

If the key matches the key of the xeoo^d in the hpld area, 

add the quantity to the quantity tield of the held peco^d; 
l£ the key does not match the key of the held xeooxd, 

write the held record, 

move the new tecord to the hold Axea; 

At ESOP, write out the last recsoid fWW the hold are*, 

V . J 

An awk program to accomplish this task would look like this: 

{ qty[$l] += $2 } 
END { for (key in qty) print key, qty[key] } 

This illustrates only one characteristic of awk; its ability to work with associative 
arrays. With awk, the input file does not have to be sorted, which is a require- 
ment of the pseudoprogram. 

For detailed information on awk, see the "awk" chapter in the User's Guide and 
awk(l) in the User's Reference Manual. 



lex 

lex is a lexical analyzer that can be added to C or FORTRAN programs. A lex- 
ical analyzer is interested in the vocabulary of a language rather than its gram- 
mar, which is a system of rules defining the structure of a language, lex can 
produce C language subroutines that recognize regular expressions specified by 
the user, take some action when a regular expression is recognized, and pass the 
output stream on to the next program. 

For detailed information on lex, see the "lex" chapter in the Programmer's 
Guide: ANSI C and Programming Support Tools and lex(l) in the Programmer's 
Reference Manual. 
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yacc 

yacc (Yet Another Compiler Compiler) is a tool for describing an input 
language to a computer program, yacc produces a C language subroutine that 
parses an input stream according to rules laid down in a specification file. The 
yacc specification file establishes a set of grammatical rules together with 
actions to be taken when tokens in the input match the rules, lex may be used 
with yacc to control the input process and pass tokens to the parser that 
applies the granrunatical rules. 

For detailed information on yacc, see the yacc chapter in the Programmer's 
Guide: ANSI C and Programming Support Toob and yacc(l) in the Programmer's 
Reference Manual 



m4 

m4 is a macro processor that can be used as a preprocessor for assembly- 
language and C programs. For details, see the m4 chapter of the Programmer's 
Guide: ANSI C and Programming Support Tools and m4(l) in the Programmer's 
Kef erence Manual 



bcanddc 

be enables you to use a computer terminal as you would a programmable cal- 
culator. You can edit a file of mathematical computations and call be to execute 
them. The be program uses dc. You can use dc directly, if you want, but it 
takes a little getting used to since it works with reverse Polish notation. That 
means you enter numbers into a stack followed by the operator, be and dc are 
described in Section 1 of the User's Reference Manual 
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curses 

Actually a library of C functions, curses is included in this list because the set 
of functions just about amounts to a sublanguage for dealing with terminal 
screens. If you are writing programs that include interactive user screens, you 
will want to become familiar with this group of functions. 

For detailed information on curses, see the Programmer's Guide: Character User 
Interfce (FMLI and ETI) 

FMLI 

The Form and Menu Language Interpreter (FMLI) is a high-level programming 
tool having two main parts: 

■ The Form and Menu Language, a programming language for writing 
scripts that define how an application will be presented to users. The syn- 
tax of the Form and Menu Language is very similar to that of the UNIX 
system shell programming language, including variable setting and 
evaluation, built-in commands and functions, use of and escape from spe- 
cial characters, redirection of input and output, conditional statements, 
interrupt signal handling, and the ability to set various terminal attributes. 
The Form and Menu Language also includes sets of "descriptors," which 
are used to define or customize attributes of frames and other objects in 
your application. 

■ The Form and Menu Language Interpreter, fmli, which is a command 
interpreter that sets up and controls the video display screen on a termi- 
nal, using instructions from your scripts to supplement FMLFs predefined 
screen control mechanisms. FMLI scripts can also invoke UNIX system 
commands and C executables, either in the background or in full screen 
mode. The Form and Menu Language Interpreter operates similarly to 
the UNIX command interpreter sh. At run time it parses the scripts you 
have written, thus giving you the advantages of quick prototyping and 
easy maintenance. 

FMLI provides a framework for developers to write applications and application 
interfaces that use menus and forms. It controls many aspects of screen 
management for you. That means that you do not have to be concerned with 
the low-level details of creating or placing frames, providing users with a means 
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of navigating between or within frames, or processing the use of forms and 
menus. Nor do you need to worry about on which kind of terminal your apph 
cation will be run. FMLI takes care of all that for you. 

For details see the FMU chapter in the Programmer's Guide: Character User Inter- 
face (FMU and ETI) 



ETI 



The Extended Terminal Interface (ETI) is a set of C library routines that promote 
the development of application programs displa3dng and manipulating win- 
dows, panels, menus, and forms and that run under the UNIX system. 

ETI consists of 

■ the low-level (curses) library 

■ the panel library 

■ the menu library 

■ the form library 

■ the TAM Transition library 

The routines are C functions and macros; many of them resemble routines in the 
standard C library. For example, there's a routine printw that behaves much 
like print f and another routine getch that behaves like gretc. The automatic 
teller program at your bank might use printw to print its menus and getch to 
accept your requests for withdrawals (or, better yet, deposits). A visual screen 
editor like the UNIX system screen editor vi might also use these and other ETI 
routines. 

A major feature of ETI is cursor optimization. Cursor optimization minimizes 
the amount a cursor has to move around a screen to update it. For example, if 
you designed a screen editor program with ETI routines and edited the sentence 

ETI is a great package for creating forms and menus. 

to read 

ETI is the best package for creating forms and menus. 

the program would change only "the best" in place of "a great." The 
other characters would be preserved. Because the amount of data 
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transmitted — the output— is minimized, cursor optimization is also referred to 
as output optimization. 

Cursor optimization takes care of updating the screen in a manner appropriate 
for the temunal on which an ETI program is run. This means that ETl can do 
whatever is required to update many different terminal types. It searches the 
terminf o database to find the correct description for a terminal. 

How does cursor optimization help you and those who use your programs? 
First, it saves you time in describing in a program how you want to update 
screens. Second, it saves a user's time when the screen is updated. Third, it 
reduces the load on your UNIX system's communication lines when the updat- 
ing takes place. Fourth, you don't have to worry about the myriad of terminals 
on which your program might be run. 

Here's a simple ETI program. It uses some of the basic ETI routines to move a 
cursor to the middle of a terminal screen and print the character string 
BullsEye. For now, just look at their names and you will get an idea of what 
each of them does: 



Figure 1-1: A Simple ETI Program 



maiinO 

iiiiilB^ 

jnov©( XIHES/a - X, COLS/a - 4 ); 
aekiiStr("BuUji"); 

zBfreshO; 



For complete information on ETI, refer to the ETI chapter in the Programmer's 
Guide: Character User Interface (FMU and ETI). 
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XWIN Graphical Windowing System 

The XWIN Graphical Windowing System is a network-transparent window sys- 
tem. X display servers run on computers with either monochrome or color bit- 
map display hardware. The server distributes user input to and accepts output 
requests from various application programs (referred to as "clients"). Each 
client is located on either the same machine or on another machine in the net- 
work. 

The clients use XI ib, a C library routine, to interface with the window system 
by means of a stream connection. 

"Widgets" are a set of code and data that provide the look and feel of a user 
interface. The C library routines used for creating and managing widgets are 
called the X Intrinsics. They are built on top of the X Window System, monitor 
events related to user interactions, and dispatch the correct widget code to han- 
dle the display. Widgets can then call application-registered routines (called 
callbacks) to handle the specific application semantics of an interaction. The X 
Intrinsics also monitor application-registered, nongraphical events and dispatch 
application routines to handle them. These features allow programmers to use 
this implementation of an OPEN LCX)K toolkit in data base management, net- 
work management, process control, and other applications requiring response to 
external events. 

Clients sometimes use a higher level library of the X Intrinsics and a set of 
widgets in addition to xlib. Refer to the XVfIN Graphical Windowing System for 
general information about the design of X. The Xlib-C Language Interface is a 
reference guide to the low-level C language interface to the XWIN System pro- 
tocol. 



OPEN LOOK Graphical User Interface 

The OPEN LOOK Graphical User Interface is a software application that creates 
a user-friendly graphical environment for the UNIX system. It replaces the trad- 
itional UNIX system commands with with graphics that include windows, 
menus, icons, and other symbols. Using a hand-held pointing device (a 
"mouse"), you manipulate windows by moving them, changing their size and 
running them in the background. You can have multiple applications running at 
the same time by creating more than one window on your screen. 
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For more information, refer to the OPEN LOOK Graphical User Interface User's 
Guide and the OPEN LOOK Graphical User Interface Programmer's Guide/Reference 
Manual. 
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This chapter discusses programming where the objective is to produce programs 
(applications) that will run on a UNIX system computer. 

The chapter introduces the system calls and other system services you can use 
to develop and package application programs. 

The first section hsts the system calls in functional groups, and includes brief 
discussions of error handling, processes, and signals. For details, see Section 2 
of \he Programmer's Reference Manual. 

The "Developing Application Software" section introduces such topics as file 
and record locking, interprocess conununication, s)mibolic links, virtual 
memory, the process scheduler, and data validation. 

The "Package Development and Installation" section introduces how to package 
applications software and customize the user interface. 

The chapter's aim is to give you some sense of the situations in which you use 
these tools, and how the tools fit together. 
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UNIX system calls are the interface between the kernel and the user programs 
that run on top of it. read, write, and the other system calls in Section 2 of the 
Programmer's Reference Manual define what the UNIX system is. Everything else 
is built on their foundation. Strictly speaking, they are the only way to access 
such facilities as the file system, interprocess communication primitives, and 
multitasking mechanisms. 

Of course, most programs do not need to invoke system calls directly to gain 
access to these facihties. If you are writing a C program, for example, you can 
use the library functions described in Section 3 of the Programmer's Reference 
Manual. When you use these functions, the details of their implementation on 
the UNIX system are transparent to the program, for example, that the system 
call read underlies the f read implementation in the standard C library. In 
other words, the program will generally be portable to any system, UNIX or 
not, with a conforming C implementation. (See Chapter 2 of the Programmer's 
Guide: ANSI C and Programming Support Tools for a discussion of the standard C 
library.) 

In contrast, programs that invoke system calls directly are portable only to other 
UNIX or UNIX-like systems; for that reason, you would not use read in a pro- 
gram that performed a simple input/output operation. Other operations, how- 
ever, including most multitasking mechanisms, do require direct interaction 
with the UNIX system kernel. These operations are the subject of the first part 
of this book. 

A C program is automatically linked with the system calls you have invoked 
when you compile the program. The procedure may be different for programs 
written in other languages. Check the Programmer's Guide: ANSI C and Program- 
ming Support Tools for details on the language you are using. 

Error Handling 

UNIX system calls that are not able to complete successfully almost always 
return a value of -1 to your program. (If you look through the system calls in 
Section 2, you will see tiiat there are a few calls for which no return value is 
defined, but they are the exceptions.) In addition to the -1 that is returned to 
the program, the unsuccessful system call places an integer in an externally 
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declared variable, ermo. In a C program, you can determine the value in 
ermo if your program contains the statement 

♦include <errno.h> 

The value in ermo is not cleared on successful calls, so your program should 
check it only if the system call returned a -1. The errors are described in 
intro(2) of the Programmers Reference Manual. 

The C language function perrorOC) can be used to print an error message (on 
stderr) based on the value of ermo. 



Basic File I/O 



These system calls perform basic operations on UNIX system files. 



Figure 2-1: Basic File I/O System Calls 



Function Name(s) 



Purpose 



unlink 
Iseek 



open 
close 
read 
write 



Great 



open a file for reading or writing 
close a file descriptor 
read from a file 
write to a file 

create a new file or rewrite an existing 
one 

remove directory entry 
move read/ write file pointer 
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Advanced File I/O 

These system calls allow creation of new directories (and other things), linking 
to existing files, and obtaining or modifying file status information. 

Figure 2-2: Advanced File I/O System Calls 



Function Name(s) Purpose 



link 


link to a file 


access 


determine accessibility of a file 


niknod 


make a directory, a special, or ordinary 
iiie 


chraodr fchitiod 


change mode of file 


chown, Ichown, fchown 


change owner and group of a file 


utime 


set file access and modification times 


Stat, Istat, fstat 


get file status 


fcntl 


file control 


ioctl 


device control 


fpathconf, pathconf 


get configurable path name variables 


getdents 


read directory entries and put in file 
system-independent format 


mkdir 


make a directory 


readlink 


read the value of a symbolic link 


rename 


change the name of a file 


rmdir 


remove a directory 


symlink 


make a symbolic link to a file 
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Terminal I/O 

These system calls deal with a general terminal interface that is provided to con- 
trol asynchronous communications ports. 

Figure 2-3: Terminal I/O System Calls 



Function Name(s) Purpose 



tcgetattr, tcsetattr 


get and set terminal attributes 


tcsendbreak, tcdrain. 


line control functions 


tcflush, tcflow 




cfgetospeedr cfgetispeed. 


get and set baud rate functions 


cfsetispeed, cfsetospeed 




tcgetpgrp, tcsetpgrp 


get and set terminal foreground pro- 




cess group ID 


tcgetsid 


get terminal session ID 



Processes 

These system calls control user processes. 
Figure 2-4: Process System Calls 



Function Name(s) Purpose 



fork 


create a new process 


exec, execl, execv, execle. 


execute a file 


execve, execlp, execvp 




exit, _exit 


terminate process 


wait 


wait for child process to stop or ter- 




minate 


setuid, setgid 


set user and group IDs 


setpgrp 


set process group ID 
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Figure 2-4: Process System Calls (continued ) 



chdir, fchdir 

chroot 

nice 

getcontext, setcontext 
get groups, set groups 

getpidr getpgrp, getppid, 
getpgid 

getuidr geteuid, getgid, 

getegid 

pause 

priocntl 

setpgid 

setsid 

waitid 

kill 



change working directory 

change root directory 

change priority of a process 

get and set current user context 

get or set supplen\entary group access 

list IDs 

get process, process group, and parent 
process IDs 

get real user, effective user, real group, 
and effect 

suspend process until signal 
process scheduler control 
set process group ID 
set session ID 

wait for a child process to change state 
send a signal to a process or group of 
processes 



Overview of Processes 

Whenever you execute a conrmnand in the UNIX system you are initiating a pro- 
cess that is numbered and tracked by the operating system. A flexible feature of 
the UNIX system is that processes can be generated by other processes. This 
happens more than you might ever be aware of. For example, when you log in 
to your system you are running a process, very probably the shell. If you then 
use an editor such as vi, take the option of invoking the shell from vi, and exe- 
cute the ps command, you will see a display something like that in Figure 2-5 
(which shows the results of a ps -f command): 
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Figure 2-5: Process Status 



DID PID PPID C STIMBS m OOMD 

abc 24210 1 0 06:13^14 • t,tyJid OiOS -srti 

abc 24631 ^4210 0 6i^:5d;01 tty2$ 0713 v± cS^Tili 

«ibe 28356 80 09:X7:22 tty29 OtOl S>d 

!6ixx 28358 24631 2 09 : 15 i 14 tty2d 0:01 ah -i 



As you can see, user abc (who went through the steps described above) how 
has four processes active. It is an interesting exercise to trace the chain that is 
shown in the Process ID (PID) and Parent Process ID (PPID) columns. The shell 
that was started when user abc logged on is process 24210; its parent is the ini- 
tialization process (process ID 1). Process 24210 is the parent of process 24631, 
and so on. 

The four processes in the example above are all UNIX system shell-level com- 
mands, but you can spawn new processes from your own program. You might 
think, "Well, it's one thing to switch from one program to another when I'm at 
my terminal working interactively with the computer; but why would a pro- 
gram want to run other programs, and if one does, why wouldn't I just put 
everything together into one big executable module?" 

Overlooking the case where your program is itself an interactive application 
with diverse choices for the user, your program may need to run one or more 
other programs based on conditions it encounters in its own processing. (If it's 
the end of the month, go do a trial balance, for example.) The usual reasons 
why it might not be practical to create one large executable are: 

■ The load module may get too big to fit in the maximum process size for 
your system. 

■ You may not have control over the object code of all the other modules 
you want to include. 

Suffice it to say, there are legitimate reasons why this creation of new processes 
might need to be done. There are two ways to do it: 
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■ exec(2) — stop this process and start another 

■ fork(2)— start an additional copy of this process 

exec(2) 

exec is the name of a family of functions that includes execl, execv, execle, 
execve, execlp, and execvp. They all have the function of transforming the 
calling process into a new process. The reason for the variety is to provide dif- 
ferent ways of pulling together and presenting the arguments of the function. 
An example of one version (execl) might be: 

ex^cl ("/usr/bin/prog2", "prog", progargl, progarg2, (char *)0); 

For execl the argument list is 

/usr/bin/prog2 path name of the new process file 

prog the name the new process gets in its Mr^ [ 0 ] 

progargl , arguments to prog2 as char *'s 
progarg2 

(char *) 0 a null char pointer to mark the end of the arguments 

Check the exec(2) manual page in the Programmer's Reference Manual for the 
rest of the details. The key point of the exec family is that there is no return 
from a successful execution: the new process overlays the process that makes 
the exec system call. The new process also takes over the Process ID and other 
attributes of the old process. If the call to exec is unsuccessful, control is 
returned to your program with a return value of -1. You can check errno to 
learn why it failed. 

fork(2) 

The fork system call creates a new process that is an exact copy of the calling 
process. The new process is known as the child process; the caller is known as 
the parent process. The one major difference between the two processes is that 
the child gets its own unique process ID. When the fork process has com- 
pleted successfully, it returns a 0 to the child process and tiie child's process ID 
to the parent. If the idea of having two identical processes seems a little funny, 
consider this: 
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■ Because the return value is different between the child process and the 
parent, the program can contain the logic to determine different paths. 

■ The child process could say, "Okay, Tm the child. Fm supposed to issue 
an exec for an entirely different program." 

■ The parent process could say, ''My child is going to be execing a new 
process. I'll issue a wait until I get word that that process is finished." 

Your code might include statements like this: 



Figure 2-6: Example of fork 



♦Include <ermQ.h> 

int ch^stat, chj>l<J, status; 
char *progar9l; 
Char *progarg?; 
void exit <) ; 
extexn Int «rmo; 

If ((chj>id - forkO) < 0> 
{ 

/* Could not fork... 
check ermo 

else if (ch_pid — 0) 



/* child */ 



{ 



) 

^l90 



(void) execl ('♦/usr/bin/pifcogS " , '•prog", progeuxrl, pto^axqH, <char *> 0> ; 
exit (2); /* eacecK) failed V 

/* parent */ 

while <<3tatus * wait{&ch_stat)) i- ch^id) 



{ 



if (Status < 0 4* erxno » 

break; 
erxno - 0; 
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Because the child process ID is taken over by the new exec'd process, the 
parent knows the ID. What this boils down to is a way of leaving one program 
to run another, returning to the point in the first program where processing left 
off. By the way, this is exactly what the function system in the standard C 
library does. 

Keep in mind that the fragment of code above includes a minimum amount of 
checking for error conditions. There is also potential confusion about open files 
and which program is writing to a file. Leaving out the possibility of named 
files, the new process created by the fork or exec has the three standard files 
that are automatically opened: stdin, stdout, and stderr. If the parent has 
buffered output that should appear before output from the child, the buffers 
must be flushed before the fork. Also, if the parent and the child process both 
read input from a stream, whatever is read by one process will be lost to the 
other. That is, once something has been delivered from the input buffer to a 
process the pointer has moved on. 

Basic Interprocess Communication 

These system calls connect processes so they can communicate, pipe is the sys- 
tem call for creating an interprocess channel, dup is the call for duplicating an 
open file descriptor. (These IPC mechanisms are not applicable for processes on 
separate hosts.) 

Advanced interprocess Communication 

These system calls support interprocess messages, semaphores, and shared 
memory and are effective in data base management, (lliese IPC mechanisms 
are also not applicable for processes on separate hosts.) 
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Figure 2-7: Advanced Interprocess Communication System Calls 



Function Name(s) 


Purpose 


msgget 


get message queue 


msgctl 


message control operations 


msgop 


message operations 


semget 


get set of semaphores 


semctl 


semaphore control operations 


semop 


semaphore operations 


shmget 


get shared memory segment identifier 


shmctl 


shared memory control operations 


shmop 


shared memory operations 



Memory Management 

These system calls give you access to virtual memory facilities. 

Figure 2-8: Memory Management System Calls 

Function Name(s) Purpose 



get page size 


get system page size 


memcntl 


memory management control 


mmap 


map pages of memory 


mprotect 


set protection of memory mapping 


munxnap 


unmap pages of memory 


plock 


lock process, text, or data in memory 


brk, sbrk 


change data segment space allocation 
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File System Control 

These system calls allow you to control various aspects of the file system. 



Figure 2-9: File System Control System Calls 



Function Name(s) Purpose 



ustat 


get file system statistics 


sync 


update super block 


mount r unmount 


mount/unmount a file system 


statfs, fstatfs 


get file system information 


sysf 3 


get file system type information 



Signals 



Signals are messages passed by the UNIX system to running processes. 



Figure 2-10: Signal System Calls 




Function Name(s) 


Purpose 


sigaction 


detailed signal management 


sigaltstack 


set and/or get signal alternate stack 




context 


signal, sigset, sighold. 


simplified signal nuinagement 


sigrelse, sigignore, sigpause 




sigpending 


examine signals that are blocked and 




pending 


sigprocmask 


change or examine signal mask 


sigsend, sigsendset 


send a signal to a process or group of 




processes 


sigsuspend 


install a signal mask and suspend pro- 




cess until signal 
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Signals Overview 

The system defines a set of signals that may be delivered to a process. Signal 
delivery resembles the occurrence of a hardware interrupt: the signal is nor- 
mally blocked from further occurrence, the current process context is saved, and 
a new one is built A process may specify the handler to which a signal is 
delivered, or specify that the signal is to be blocked or ignored. A process may 
also specify that a default action is to be taken when signals occur. 

Some signals will cause a process to exit when they are not caught. This may 
be accompanied by creation of a core image file, containing the current 
memory image of the process for use in post-mortem debugging. A process 
may choose to have signals delivered on a special stack, so that sophisticated 
software stack manipulations are possible. 

All signals have the same priority. If multiple signals are pending simultane- 
ously, the order in which they are delivered to a process is implementation 
specific. Signal routines normally execute with the signal that caused their invo- 
cation to be blocked, but other signals may yet occur. Mechanisms are provided 
whereby critical sections of code may protect themselves against the occurrence 
of specified signals. 

Signal Types 

The signals defined by the system fall into one of five classes: hardware condi- 
tions, software conditions, input/output notification, process control, or resource 
control. The set of signals is defined in the file <signal . h>. 

Hardware signals are derived from exceptional conditions which may occur 
during execution. Such signals include SIGFPE representing floating point and 
other arithmetic exceptions, SIGILL for illegal instruction execution, SIGSEGV 
for addresses outside the currently assigned area of memory or for accesses that 
violate memory protection constraints and SIGBUS for accesses that result in 
hardware related errors. Other, more CTU-specific hardware signals exist, such 
as SIGABRT, SIGEMT, and SIGTRAP. 

Software signals reflect interrupts generated by user request: SIGINT for the 
normal interrupt signal; SIGQUIT for the more powerful quit signal, that nor- 
mally causes a core image to be generated; SIGHUP and SIGTERM that cause 
graceful process termination, either because a user has hung up, or by user or 
program request; and SIGKILL, a more powerful termination signal which a 
process cannot catch or ignore. Programs may define their own asynchronous 
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events using SIGUSRl and SIGUSR2. Other software signals (SIGALRM, 
SIGVTALRM, SIGPROF) indicate the expiration of interval timers. 

A process can request notification via a SIGPOLL signal when input or output is 
possible on a descriptor, or when a non-blocking operation completes. A pro- 
cess may request to receive a SIGURG signal when an urgent condition arises. 

A process may be stopped by a signal sent to it or the members of its process 
group. The SIGSTOP signal is a powerful stop signal, because it cannot be 
caught. Other stop signals SIGTSTP, SIGTTIN, and SIGTTOU are used when a 
user request, input request, or output request respectively is the reason for stop- 
ping the process. A SIGCONT signal is sent to a process when it is continued 
from a stopped state. Processes may receive notification with a SIGCHLD signal 
when a child process changes state, either by stopping or by terminating. 

Exceeding resource limits may cause signals to be generated. SIGXCPU occurs 
when a process nears its CPU time limit and SIGXFSZ warns that the limit on 
file size creation has been reached. 

Signal Handlers 

A process has a handler associated with each signal. The handler controls the 
way the signal is delivered. The call 

♦include <signal.h> 

struct sigaction 
void 
sigset_t 
int 

}/ 

sigaction (signo, sa, osa) 
int signo; 

struct sigaction *sa; 
struct sigaction *osa/ 



{ 

(*sa_handler) () ; 

sa_mask; 

sa_flags; 
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assigns interrupt handler address sa_handler to signal signo. Each handler 
address specifies either an interrupt routine for the signal, that the signal is to 
be ignored, or that a default action (usually process termination) is to occur if 
the signal occurs. The constants SIG_IGN and SIG_DFL used as values for 
sa_handler cause ignoring or defaulting of a condition. 



Note 



There are two things that must be done to reset a signal handler from within 
a signal handler. Resetting the routine that catches the signal [signal (n, 
SIGJDFL) ; ] is only the first. It's also necessary to unblock the blocked sig- 
nal, whfch is done with sigprocmask. 

sa_mask specifies the set of signals to be masked when the handler is invoked; 
it implicitly includes the signal which invoked the handler. Five operations are 
permitted on signal sets. The set will be emptied by a call to sigemptyset . It 
will be filled with every signal currently supported by a call to sigfillset . 
Specific signals may be added or deleted with calls to sigaddset and sigdel- 
set respectively. Set membership can be tested with sigismember . Signals 
sets should always be initialized with a call to sigemptyset or sigfillset. 

sa_flags specifies special properties of the signal, such as whether system 
calls should be restarted if the signal handler returns, if the signal action should 
be reset to SIG_DFL when it is caught, and whether the handler should operate 
on the normal run-time stack or a special signal stack (see below). 

If osa is nonzero, the previous signal action is returned. 

When a signal condition arises for a process, the signal is added to a set of sig- 
nals pending for the process. If the signal is not currency blocked by the pro- 
cess then it will be delivered. The process of signal delivery adds the signal to 
be delivered and those signals specified in the associated signal handler's 
sajmask to a set of those masked for the process> saves the current process 
context, and places the process in the context of the signal handling routine. 
The call is arranged so that if the signal handling routine exits normally the sig- 
nal mask will be restored and the process will resume execution in the original 
context. If the process wishes to resume in a different context, then it must 
arrange to restore the signal mask itself. 

The mask of blocked signals is independent of handlers for delays. It delays the 
delivery of signals much as a raised hardware interrupt priority level delays 
hardware interrupts. Preventing an interrupt from occurring by changing the 
handler is analogous to disabling a device from further interrupts. 
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The signal handling routine sa^handler is called by a C call of the form 

(*sa_handler) (signo, infop, ucp) ; 
int signo; 
siginfo_t *infop; 
uc6ntext_t *ucp; 

signo gives the number of the signal that occurred, infop is either equal to 0, or 
points to a structure that contains information detailing the reason why the sig- 
nal was generated. This information must be explicitly asked for when the 
signal's action is specified. The ucp parameter is a pointer to a structure con- 
taining the process's context prior to the delivery of the signal, and will be used 
to restore the process's context upon return from the signal handler. 

Sending Signals 

A process can send a signal to another process or group of processes with the 
calls: 

kill (pid, signo) ; 

int pid, signo; 

sigsend(idtype, id, signo); 
idtype_t idtype; 
id_t id; 

Unless the process sending the signal is privileged, its real or effective user ID 
must be equal to the receiving process's real or saved user ID. 

Signals can also be sent from from a terminal device to the process group or ses- 
sion leader associated with the terminal. See termio(7). 

Protecting Criticai Sections 

To block a section of code against one or more signals, a sigprocmask call 
may be used to add a set of signals to the existing mask, and return the old 
mask: 

sigprocmask (SI6_BL0CK, mask, omask) ; 
sigset_t *mask; 
sigset_t *omask; 
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The old mask can then be restored later with sigprocmask, 

sigprocmask (SIG^UNBLOCK, mask, omask) ; 
sigset_t *mask; 
sigset_t *omask; 

The sigprocmask call can be used to read the current mask without changing 
it by specifying null pointer as its second argument. 

It is possible to check conditions with some signals blocked, and then to pause 
waiting for a signal and restoring the mask, by using: 

sigsuspend(inask) ; 

sigset^t *mask; 

Signal Stacks 

Applications that maintain complex or fixed size stacks can use the call 

struct sigaltstack { 

caddr_t ss_sp; 
int ss__size; 
int ss__flags; 

); 

sigaltstack (ss, ess) 

struct sigaltstack *ss; 
struct sigaltstack *oss; 

to provide the system with a stack based at ss_sp of size ss_size for delivery 
of signals. The system automatically adjusts for direction of stack growth. 
ss_f lags indicates whether the process is currently on the signal stack, and 
whether the signal stack is disabled. 

When a signal is to be delivered and the process has requested that it be 
delivered on the alternate stack (see sigaction above), the system checks 
whether the process is on a signal stack. If it is not, then the process is switched 
to the signal stack for delivery, with the return from the signal arranged to 
restore the previous stack. 

If the process wishes to take a nonlocal exit from the signal routine, or run code 
from tiie signal stack that uses a different stack, a sigaltstack call should be 
used to reset the signal stack. 
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Miscellaneous System Calls 

These are system calls for such things as administration, timing, and other mis- 
cellaneous purposes. 



Figure 2-11: Miscellaneous System Calls 



Function Names(s) Purpose 



ulimit 


get and set user limits 


alarm 


set a process alarm clock 


getmsg 


get next message off a stream 


ge t r 1 imi t , se t r 1 imi t 


control maximum system resource con- 




sumption 


uname 


get/set name of current UNIX system 


putmsg 


send a message on a stream 


profil 


execution time profile 


sysconf 


method for application's determination 




of value for system configuration 


uadmin 


administrative control 


time 


get time 


stime 


set time 


acct 


enable or disable process accounting 


sys3b 


machine-specific functions 
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Each application performs a different function, but goes through the same basic 
steps: input, processing, and output. This section briefly describes tools you can 
use to accomplish these steps. TTien it refers you to other chapters in this book 
or to other documents for more details. 

For the input and output steps, most applications interact with an end user at a 
terminal. 

During the processing step, sometimes an application needs access to special 
services provided by the operating system (for example, to interact with the file 
system, control processes, manage mentK)ry, and more). Some of these services 
are provided through system calls and some through libraries of functions. 
(System calls are grouped by function in the previous section of this book.) 
Some system call services and libraries for validating data are described in detail 
later in this book. 



File and Record Locking 

The provision for locking files, or portions of files, is primarily used to prevent 
the sort of error that can occur when two or more users of a file try to update 
information at the same time. The classic example is the airlines reservation 
system where two ticket agents each assign a passenger to Seat A, Row 5 on the 
5 o'clock flight to Detroit. A locking mechanism is designed to prevent such 
mishaps by blocking Agent B from even seeing the seat assignment file until 
Agent A's transaction is complete. 

File locking and record locking are really the same thing, except that file locking 
implies the whole file is affected; record locking means that only a specified por- 
tion of the file is locked. (Remember, in the UNIX system, file structure is 
undefined; a record is a concept of the programs that use the file.) 

Two types of locks are available: read locks and write locks. If a process places 
a read lock on a file, other processes can also read the file but all are prevented 
from writing to it, that is, changing any of the data. If a process places a write 
lock on a file, no other processes can read or write in the file until the lock is 
removed. Write locks are also known as exclusive locks. The term shared lock 
is sometimes applied to read locks. 
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Another distinction needs to be made between mandatory and advisory locking. 
Mandatory locking means that the discipline is enforced automatically for the 
system calls that read, write, or create files. This is done through a permission 
flag established by the file's owner (or the superuser). Advisory locking means 
that the processes that use the file take the responsibility for setting and remov- 
ing locks as needed. Thus, mandatory may sound like a simpler and better 
deal, but it isn't so. The mandatory locking capability is included in the system 
to comply with an agreement with /usr/group, an organization that 
represents the interests of UNIX system users. The principal weakness in the 
mandatory method is that the lock is in place only while the single system call 
is being made. It is extremely common for a single transaction to require a 
series of reads and writes before it can be considered complete. In cases like 
this, the term atonuc is used to describe a transaction that must be viewed as an 
indivisible unit. The preferred way to manage locking in such a circumstance is 
to make certain the lock is in place before any I/O starts, and that it is not 
removed until the transaction is done. That calls for locking of the advisory 
variety. 

Where to Find More Information 

There is an example of file and record locking in the sample application in 
Appendix A. Chapter 3 in this book is a detailed discussion of the subject with 
a number of examples. The manual pages that apply to this facility are 
f cntl(2), f cntl(5), lockf (3), and chmod(2) in the Programmer's Reference 
Manmh font 1(2) is the system call for file and record locking (although it isn't 
limited to that only) font 1(5) tells you the file control options. The subroutine 
lockf (3) can also be used to lock sections of a file or an entire file. Setting 
chmod so that all portions of a file are locked will ensure that parts of files are 
not corrupted. 

Interprocess Communications 

Pipes, named pipes, and signals are all forms of interprocess communication. 
Business applications running on a UNIX system computer, however, often need 
more sophisticated methods of communication. In applications, for example, 
where fast response is critical, a number of processes may be brought up at the 
start of a business day to be constantly available to handle transactions on 
demand. This cuts out initialization time that can add seconds to the time 
required to deal with the transaction. To go back to the ticket reservation 
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example again for a moment, if a customer calls to reserve a seat on the 5 
o'clock flight to Detroit, you don't want to have to say, "Yes, sir. Just hang on a 
minute while I start up the reservations program/' In transaction-driven sys- 
tems, the normal mode of processing is to have all the components of the appli- 
cation standing by waiting for some sort of an indication that there is work to 
do. 

To meet requirements of this type, the UNIX system offers a set of nine system 
calls and their accompanying header files, all under the umbrella name of inter- 
process communications (IPC). 

The IPC system calls come in sets of three; one set each for messages, sema- 
phores, and shared memory. These three terms define three different styles of 
communication between processes: 

messages Communication is in the form of data stored in a buffer. 

The buffer can be either sent or received. 

semaphores Communication is in the form of positive integers with a 

value between 0 and 32,767. Semaphores may be con- 
tained in an array the size of which is determined by the 
system administrator. The default maximum size for 
the array is 25. 

shared memory Communication takes place through a common area of 
main memory. One or more processes can attach a seg- 
ment of memory and as a consequence can share what- 
ever data is placed there. 

The sets of IPC system calls are: 

msgget semget shmget 
msgctl semctl shmctl 
xnsgop semop shmop 

The get calls each return to the calling program an identifier for the t3rpe of 
IPC facility that is being requested. 

The ctl calls provide a variety of control operations that include obtaining 
(IPC_STAT), setting (IPC_SET) and removing (IPC_RMID), the values in data 
structures associated with the identifiers picked up by the get calls. 
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The op manual pages describe calls that are used to perform the particular 
operations characteristic of the type of IPC facility being used, msgop has calls 
that send or receive messages, semop (the only one of the three that is actually 
the name of a system call) is used to increment or decrement the value of a 
semaphore, among other functions, shmop has calls that attach or detach 
shared memory segments. 

Where to Find More Information 

Chapter 4 in this book gives a detailed description of IPC, with many code 
examples that use the IPC system calls. An example of the use of some IPC 
features is included in the liber application in Appendix A. The system calls 
are described in Section 2 of the Programmer's Reference Manual. 

Process Scheduler 

The UNIX system scheduler determines when processes run. It maintains pro- 
cess priorities based on configuration parameters, process behavior, and user 
requests; it uses these priorities to assign processes to the CPU. 

Scheduler functions give users absolute control over the order in which certain 
processes run and the amount of time each process may use the CPU before 
another process gets a chance. 

By default, the scheduler uses a time-sharing policy. A time-sharing policy 
adjusts process priorities d3mamically in an attempt to give good response time 
to interactive processes and good throughput to CPU-intensive processes. 

The scheduler offers a real-time scheduling policy as well as a time-sharing pol- 
icy. Real-time scheduling allows users to set fixed priorities — priorities that the 
system does not change. The highest priority real-time user process always gets 
the CPU as soon as it is mnnable, even if system processes are runnable. An 
application can therefore specify the exact order in which processes run. An 
application may also be written so that its real-time processes have a guaranteed 
response time from the system. 

For most UNIX system environments, the default scheduler configuration works 
well and no real-time processes are needed: administrators need not change 
configuration parameters and users need not change scheduler properties of 
their processes. However, for some applications with strict timing constraints. 
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real-time processes are the only way to guarantee that the application's require- 
ments are met. 

Where to Find More Information 

Chapter 5 in this book gives detailed information on the process scheduler, 
along with relevant code examples. See also priocntl(l) in the User's Refer- 
ence Manual, priocntl(2) in the Programmer's Reference Manml, and 
dispadmin(lM) in the System Administrator's Reference Manual. 

Symbolic Links 

A symbolic link is a special type of file that represents another file. The data in 
a symbolic link consists of the path name of a file or directory to which the 
S)nnbolic link file refers. The link that is formed is called symbolic to distin- 
guish it from a regular (also called a hard) link. A symbolic link differs function- 
ally from a regular link in three major ways. 

■ Files from different file systems may be linked. 

■ Directories, as well as regular files, may be symbolically linked by any 
user. 

■ A symbolic link can be created even if the file it represents does not exist. 

When a user creates a regular link to a file, a new directory entry is created con- 
taining a new file name and the inode number of an existing file. The link 
count of the file is incremented. 

In contrast, when a user creates a S5anbolic link, (using the ln(l) command with 
the -s option) both a new directory entry and a new inode are created. A data 
block is allocated to contain the path name of the file to which the symbolic link 
refers. The link count of the referenced file is not incremented. 

Symbolic links can be used to solve a variety of common problems. For exam- 
ple, it frequently happens that a disk partition (such as root) runs out of disk 
space. With symbolic links, an administrator can create a link from a directory 
on that file system to a directory on another file system. Such a link provides 
extra disk space and is, in most cases, transparent to both users and programs. 
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Symbolic links can also help deal with the built-in path names that appear in 
the code of many commands. Oianging the path names would require chang- 
ing the programs and recompiling them. With symbolic links, the path names 
can effectively be changed by making the original files symbolic liiJcs that point 
to new files. 

In a shared resource environment like RFS, s5nnbolic links can be very useful. 
For example, if it is important to have a single copy of certain administrative 
files, symbolic links can be used to help share them. S)mibolic links can also be 
used to share resources selectively. Suppose a system administrator wants to do 
a remote mount of a directory that contains sharable devices. These devices 
must be in /dev on the client system, but this system has devices of its own so 
the administrator does not want to mount the directory onto /dev. Rather than 
do this, the administrator can mount the directory at a location other than /dev 
and then use symbolic links in the /dev directory to refer to these remote dev- 
ices. (This is similar to the problem of built-in path names since it is normally 
assumed that devices reside in the /dev directory.) 

Finally, S)nT\bolic links can be valuable within the context of the virtual file sys- 
tem (VFS) architecture. With VFS new services, such as higher performance 
files, network IPC, and FACE servers, may be provided on a file system basis. 
Symbolic links can be used to link these services to home directories or to places 
that make more sense to the application or user. Thus, you might create a data 
base index file in a RAM-based file system type and symbolically link it to the 
place where the data base server expects it and manages it. 

Where to Find More Information 

Chapter 6 in this book discusses symbolic links in detail. Refer to symlink(2) 
in the Programmer's Reference Manual for information on creating symbolic links. 
See also stat(2), rename(2), link(2), readlink(2), and unlink(2) in the 
same manual. 
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Memory Management 

The UNIX system includes a complete set of memory-mapping mechanisms. 
Process address spaces are composed of a vector of memory pages, each of 
which can be independently mapped and manipulated. The memory- 
management facilities 

■ unify the system's operations on memory 

■ provide a set of kernel mechanisms powerful and general enough to sup- 
port the implementation of fundamental system services without special- 
purpose kernel support 

■ maintain consistency with the existing environment, in particular using 
the UNIX file system as the name space for named virtual-memory objects 

The system's virtual memory consists of all available physical memory resources 
including local and remote file systems, processor primary memory, swap space, 
and other random-access devices. Named objects in the virtual memory are 
referenced though the UNIX file system. However, not all file system objects 
are in the virtual memory; devices that UNIX cannot treat as storage, such as 
terminal and network device files, are not in the virtual memory. Some virtual 
memory objects, such as private process memory and shared memory segments, 
do not have names. 

The Memory Mapping Interface 

The applications programmer gains access to the facilities of the virtual memory 
system through several sets of system calls. 

■ inmap establishes a mapping between a process's address space and a vir- 
tual memory object. 

■ mprotect assigns access protection to a block of virtual memory 

■ munroap removes a memory mapping 

■ getpagesize returns the system-dependent size of a memory page. 

■ mincore tells whether mapped memory pages are in primary memory 
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Where to Find More Information 

Chapter 7 in this book gives a detailed description of the virtual memory sys- 
tem. Refer to inmap(2), mprotect(2), munmap(2), getpagesize(2), and min- 
core(2) in the Programmer's Reference Manual for these manual pages. 

Data Validation Tools 

Data validation tools are written to help you write any administrative programs 
and routines that are part of your software package (this is known as package 
administration). They help standardize the appearance of administration 
interaction in the UMX system environment and also simplify development of 
scripts and programs requiring administrator input. 

There are two types of data validation tools: 

■ shell commands (to be used in shell scripts) 

■ visual tools (to be used in FMLI form definitions) 

The shell commands perform a series of tasks; the visual tools perform a subsec- 
tion of the full series. These tasks are: 

■ prompting a user for input 

■ validating the answer 

■ formatting and printing a help message when requested 

■ formatting and presenting an error message when validation fails 

■ returning the input if it passes validation 

■ allowing a user to quit the process 

Where to Find More Information 

Chapter 10 in this book describes the characteristics of these tools and intro- 
duces you to the available tools for all two types. For details on a specific tool, 
refer to Appendix B. It contains the manual pages for ckdate(l), ckgid(l), 
ckint(l), ckkeywd(l), ckpath(l), ckrange(l), ckstr(l), cktime(l), ckuid(l), 
ckyorn(l), dispgid(l), and dispuid(l). The visual tools are also documented 
in the Section 1 manual pages. 
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This section gives the software package developer information on the interfaces 
provided by SVR4, specifically package software for SVR4 and how to modify 
the administrator's interface. 

The interface modification tools allow you to generate files to deliver as part of 
your package. When these files are installed, your package administration tasks 
are added to the interface. 



Packaging Application Software 

Packaging software that will be installed on a computer running UNIX SVR4 
differs from packaging in a pre-SVR4 environment. Pre-SVR4 packages deliver 
information to the system through script actions, but an SVR4 package does this 
through package information files. 

A software package is made up of a group of components that together create 
the software. These components naturally include the execu tables that comprise 
the software, but they also include at least two information files and can option- 
ally include other information files and scripts. 

The contents of a package fall into three categories: 

■ required components 

■ optional package information files 

■ optional package scripts 

A packaging tool, the pkgmk command, is provided to help automate package 
creation. It gathers the components of a package on the development machine 
and copies and formats them onto the installation medium. 

The installation tool, the pkgadd command, copies the package from the instal- 
lation medium onto a system and performs system housekeeping routines that 
concern the package. 
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Where to Find More information 

Chapter 8 in this book gives complete details on packaging application software. 
Appendix C contains package installation case studies. For details on a specific 
tool, refer to Appendix B. It contains the manual pages for admin(4), 
compver(4), copyright(4), depend(4), installf (IM), pkgadd(lM), 
pkgask(lM), pkgchk(lM), pkginf o(l), pkginf o(4), pkginap(4X pkgmkd), 
pkgparamd), pkgproto(l), pkgntKlM), pkgtrans(l), prototype(4), 
remove f(lM), and space(4). 



Modifying the sysadm Interface 

The UNIX system provides a menu interface to the most common administra- 
tive procedures. It is invoked by executing sysadm and is referred to as the 
sysadm interface. 

You can deliver additions or changes to this interface as part of your application 
software package. Creating the necessary information for an interface 
modification can be done using the tools UNIX provides. 

Two commands can be used to modify the interface, edsysadm allows you to 
make changes or additions to the interface. It is interactive (much like the 
sysadm command itself) and presents a series of prompts for information. 
Which prompts appear depend on your response to them. The delsysadm 
command deletes menus or tasks from the interface. In addition to these com- 
mands, a group of data validation tools are provided to simplify and standard- 
ize the programming of administrative interaction. 

When you execute edsysadm to define menus and tasks and save those 
definitions to be included in your application software package, it creates the 
package description file, the menu information file, and a prototype file. 

■ The package description file contains information used by edsysadm to 
change interface modifications already saved for packaging. 

■ The menu information file contains the menu or task name, where it is 
located in the interface structure and, for tasks, what executable to use 
when the task is invoked. 
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■ The prototype file created by edsysadm contains entries for all of the 
interface modification components that must be packaged with your 
software (for example, the menu information file and, for tasks, the exe- 
cutables). 

You must take a number of steps if you intend to modify the sysadm interface 
by adding the administration to your package. You have to 

■ plan your package administration 

■ write your administration actions 

■ write your help messages 

■ package your interface modifications 



Where to Find More Information 

Chapter 9 in this book gives complete details on modifying the sysadm inter- 
face. For details on a specific tool, refer to Appendix B. It contains the manual 
pages for delsysadm(lM) and edsysadm(lM). The System Administrator's 
Guide gives a complete description of the interface and how to use it. See also 
the Programmer's Guide: Character User Interface (FMU and ETI) for complete 
information on FMLI. 
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Introduction 



Mandatory and advisory file and record locking both are available on current 
releases of the UNIX system. The intent of this capability to is provide a syn- 
chronization mechanism for programs accessing the same stores of data simul- 
taneously. Such processing is characteristic of many multiuser applications, and 
the need for a standard method of dealing with the problem has been recog- 
nized by standards advocates like /usr/group, an organization of UNIX system 
users from businesses and campuses across the country. 

Advisory file and record locking can be used to coordinate self-synchronizing 
processes. In mandatory locking, the standard I/O subroutines and I/O system 
calls enforce the locking protocol. In this way, at the cost of a little efficiency, 
mandatory locking double checks the programs against accessing the data out of 
sequence. 

The remainder of this chapter describes how file and record locking capabilities 
can be used. Examples are given for the correct use of record locking. Miscon- 
ceptions about the amount of protection that record locking affords are 
dispelled. Record locking should be viewed as a s)mchronization mechanism, 
not a security mechanism. 

The manual pages for the f cntl(2) system call, the lockf (3) library function, 
and f cntl(5) data structures and commands are referred to throughout this sec- 
tion. You should read them before continuing. 
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Before discussing how record locking should be used, let us first define a few 
terms. 

Record 

A contiguous set of bytes in a file. The UNIX operating system does not 
impose any record structure on files. This may be done by the pro- 
grams that use the files. 

Cooperating Processes 

Processes that work together in some well-defined fashion to accomplish 
the tasks at hand. Processes that share files must request permission to 
access the files before using them. File access permissions must be care- 
fully set to restrict noncooperating processes from accessing those files. 
The term process will be used interchangeably with cooperating process 
to refer to a task obejdng such protocols. 

Read (Share) Locks 

These are used to gain limited access to sections of files. When a read 
lock is in place on a record, other processes may also read lock that 
record, in whole or in part. No other process, however, may have or 
obtain a write lock on an overlapping section of the file. If a process 
holds a read lock it may assume that no other process will be writing or 
updating that record at the same time. This access method also permits 
many processes to read the given record. This might be necessary when 
searching a file, without the contention involved if a write or exclusive 
lock were to be used. 

Write (Exclusive) Locks 

These are used to gain complete control over sections of files. When a 
write lock is in place on a record, no other process may read or write 
lock that record, in whole or in part. If a process holds a write lock it 
may assume that no other process will be reading or writing that record 
at the same time. 

Advisory Locking 

A form of record locking that does not interact with the I/O subsystem. 
Advisory locking is not enforced, for example, by creat(2), open(2), 
read(2), or write(2). The control over records is accomplished by 
requiring an appropriate record lock request before I/O operations. If 
appropriate requests are always made by all processes accessing the file, 
then the accessibility of the file will be controlled by the interaction of 
these requests. Advisory locking depends on the individual processes 
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to enforce the record locking protocol; it does not require an accessibil- 
ity check at the time of each I/O request. 

Mandatory Locking 

A form of record locking that does interact with the I/O subsystem. 
Access to locked records is enforced by the creat, open, read, and 
write(2) system calls. If a record is locked, then access of that record 
by any other process is restricted according to the type of lock on the 
record. The control over records should still be performed explicitly by 
requesting an appropriate record lock before I/O operations, but an 
additional check is made by the system before each I/O operation to 
ensure the record locking protocol is being honored. Mandatory locking 
offers an extra synchronization check, but at the cost of some additional 
system overhead. 
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There are access permissions for UNIX system files to control who may read, 
write, or execute such a file. These access permissions may only be set by the 
owner of the file or by the supeniser. The permissions of the directory in which 
the file resides can also affect the ultimate disposition of a file. Note that if the 
directory permissions allow anyone to write in it, then files within the directory 
may be removed, even if those files do not have read, write or execute permis- 
sion for that user. Any information that is worth protecting, is worth protecting 
properly. If your application warrants the use of record locking, make sure that 
the permissions on your files and directories are set properly. A record lock, 
even a mandatory record lock, will only protect the portions of the files that are 
locked. Other parts of these files might be corrupted if proper precautions are 
not taken. 

Only a known set of programs and/or adnunistrators should be able to read or 
write a data base. This can be done easily by setting the set-group-ID bit of the 
data base accessing programs; see chnKxi(l). The files can then be accessed by a 
known set of programs that obey the record locking protocol. An example of 
such file protection, although record locking is not used, is the maiKD com- 
mand. In that command only the particular user and the mil command can 
read and write in the unread mail files. 



Opening a File for Record Loclcing 

The first requirement for locking a file or segment of a file is having a valid 
open file descriptor. If read locks are to be done, then the file must be opened 
with at least read accessibility and likewise for write locks and write accessibil- 
ity. For our example we will open our file for both read and write access: 
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♦include <Btdid.h> 
♦include <ermo.h> 
♦include <fcntJ,h> 

int fd; /★ file descriptor */ 

Char ^filename; 

maintargc, argv) 
int argc; 
char ♦argvU; 

extern void exit Or perrorO; 



/* get data ]:>ase Tile name from ccnmand line and open the 
n file for read and write access. 

if <argc < Z) { 

(void) fprintf ^stdarr^ ^sage: %s filenaroeXn", argvfOl); 
exit (2); 

filename « argvEl]; 

fd - open (filename/ 0_RDWR); 

if (fd < D> { 

perror (filename) ; 

exit (2)/ 



The file is now open for us to perform both locking and I/O functions. We then 
proceed with the task of setting a lock. 



NOT£ 



Mapped files cannot be locked: if a file has been mapped, any attempt to 
use file or record locking on the file fails. See xnmap(2). 
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Setting a File Loci( 

There are several ways for us to ^t a lock on a file. In part, these methods 
depend on how the lock interacts with the rest of the program. There are also 
questions of performance as well as portability. Two mettiods will be given 
here, one using the f cntl(2) system call, the other using the /usr/group stan- 
dards compatible lockf library function call. 

Locking an entire file is just a special case of record locking. For both these 
methods the concept and the effect of the lock are the same. The file is locked 
starting at a byte offset of zero (0) until the end of the maximum file size. This 
point extends beyond any real end of the file so that no lock can be placed on 
this file beyond this point. To do this the value of the size of the lock is set to 
zero. The code using the f cntl system call is as follows: 
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♦incaude <fctttx.lj> 
. #def ine MAX^TRY 10 
int try; 

jstxuct f ioc* Ick: 
try •» 0^^ 

/* set tip the record locking structure,^ the address of which 
* is passed to the fcntl system call* 

IcJcljtype * FJ>mjCK; /* setting a write lock */ 

lck,l_whence * 0; /* offset l_start from J?eginning of file */ 

lck,l_start - 01,; 

lck.l_len OL; /* until the end of the file address space */ 

/* Attenpt locking MftXJTRY tijnes before giving up. 

vdiile <fcntl(fd^ FJ5ETIK, &lck) < 0> { 

if (ermo — EflGAIN 1 1 ermo — EACX3ES> ( 

/* there might be other errors cases in which 
* you might try again. 

if (++try < MAXJTRY) { 

(void) sleep (2>; 
continue; 

(void) f printf (stderr^ *Tile busy try again later !\n"); 
return; 



perrorCfcntl"); 
exit (a); 



This portion of code tries to lock a file. This is attempted several times until 
one of the following things happens: 

■ the file is locked 

■ an error occurs 

■ it gives up trying because MAX_TRY has been exceeded 
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To perform the same task using the lockf function, the code is as follows: 



#incli3de <unistcJ^h> 
♦define MWCJCRY 10 
int try; 
















make sure the file pointer 
* ia at the beginning of the file. 








l9eek(fd, OL, 0); 

/* Attempt locking MAX TRY tim6d before giving up. 






while (lodcf (fd, r^woaa, ou < 0> { 

if (ermo £iAGAIN [ [ ermo ^ EAOCBS) { 




/* there might be other error© cases in which 
* you Wight try again. 


if (++try < MRXJPRY) { 




sle^(2) ; 
continue; 

(void> fprintf (fftderr, '*File busy try again 
return; 




laterJNn'*); 


llllillillilliiii 




perror ( "lockf'*) ; 
exit (2); 




flll||ii|i||i|illlii 






^^^^^ 



It should be noted that the lockf example appears to be simpler, but the 
font 1(2) example exhibits additional flexibility. Using the font 1(2) method, it 
is possible to set the type and start of the lock request simply by setting a few 
structure variables, lockf merely sets write (exclusive) locks; an additional sys- 
tem call, Iseek, is required to specify the start of the lock. 
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Setting and Removing Record Loclcs 

Locking a record is done the same way as locking a file except for the differing 
starting point and length of the lock. We will now try to solve an interesting 
and real problem. There are two records (these records may be in the same or 
different file) that must be updated simultaneously so that other processes get a 
consistent view of this information. (This type of problem comes up, for exam- 
ple, when updating the interrecord pointers in a doubly linked list.) To do this 
you must decide the following questions: 

■ What do you want to lock? 

■ For multiple locks, in what order do you want to lock and unlock the 
records? 

■ What do you do if you succeed in getting all the required locks? 

■ What do you do if you fail to get all the locks? 

In managing record locks, you must plan a failure strategy if you cannot obtain 
all the required locks. It is because of contention for these records that we have 
decided to use record locking in the first place. Different programs might: 

■ wait a certain amount of time, and try again 

■ abort the procedure and warn the user 

■ let the process sleep until signaled that the lock has been freed 

■ some combination of the above 

Let us now look at our example of inserting an entry into a doubly linked list. 
For the example, we will assume that the record after which the new record is 
to be inserted has a read lock on it already. The lock on this record must be 
changed or promoted to a write lock so that the record may be edited. 

Promoting a lock (generally from read lock to write lock) is permitted if no 
other process is holding a read lock in the same section of the file. If there are 
processes with pending write locks that are sleeping on the same section of the 
file, the lock promotion succeeds and the other (sleeping) locks wait. Promoting 
(or demoting) a write lock to a read lock carries no restrictions. In either case, 
the lock is merely reset with the new lock t5rpe. Because the /usr/group 
lockf function does not have read locks, lock promotion is not applicable to 
that call. An example of record locking with lock promotion follows: 
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dtrtict record { 



/* data portion of r^ecord */ 



long prevr; /* index to previous record in the list */ 
long n^xt; /* index to next record in the list */ 



/* Lock proinotioii using fcntX(2> 

* When this routine is entered it is adSumed that there are read 

* locic» cm "here" and "next". 

* If wifee loclw on "here** and *»t>6xt* are obtained: 

* {get « write lock on "this"* 

* Betum index to "this" record. 

* If any write lock is not obtained: 

* Restore read locks on "here" and "neoct". 

* l^mowd 4iXi Other locks. 

* fieturti a -1, 

long 

set3lQck (this, here, next) 
long thls*^ here, next; 

|;|||||||«^^^^^ 

struct flock Ick; 



lck.l_type FJWBIOC; /* setting a write lock */ 
Ick.l^whence - 0; /* offset l_start from beginning of file */ 

Ick.l^start - here; 
lck,.l_len » slzeof (struct record); 

/* promote lock on "here" to write lock ♦/ 
if (fcntKfd, FJ5ETLKW, ilck) < 0) { 

return <-X); 

/♦ lock -this" with write lock */ 
Ick.l^start - this; 

if (fcntKfd, FJSETLKWr, &lck) < 0) { 
h Lock cn "this" failed; 
* demote lock on "here" to read lock. 

Ick.ijtype - PJKDLCK; 
Ick.l^start « here; 
(void? fcntKfd* FJSETLKW^ 61cfc>y- 
return (-1>; 

iiil^i^iiiiiiiiiiil^iiiiiiii^ 

/* promote lock on "next" to write lock */ 

^ 

(continued on next page ) 
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it (f^tl tfd, tjmjm^ filck> < 0) { 
/* Lock on "next* 
* demote lock on **h6t*a*' to read lock/ 

iiiiiiiiii^^ 

lckaj;ype * FBPlCK; 

lGka_atatt ^here; 
^wjidjIfcntKfcU FJSETLK, «lck); 
/♦ end jp6nK>ve lock on *»thl5*. 

lck.lj;yj)e - FJ3NICK; 

IcicXjstaxt - Biis; 

(void) fcntlifd, F_SETLK, filck) ; 

iretum (-1);/* cannot set lock, try again or quit */ 



return (this); 



The locks on these three records were all set to wait (sleep) if another process 
was blocking them from being set. This was done with the F_SETLKW com- 
mand. If the F__SETLK command was used instead, the fcntl system calls 
would fail if blocked. The program would then have to be changed to handle 
the blocked condition in each of the error return sections. 

Let us now look at a similar example using the lockf function. Since there are 
no read locks, all (write) locks will be referenced generically as locks. 
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/* Lock prt»«>ti«x ualng lockf (3> 

* '^Atm this routine id 6»te£ed it id adsUfned th^t th^j^ iti^ 

* no Xoc)cs on "heie" and **next", 

* Xf Xockd ar© cftrt:ained: 

* Set a lock on "this**, 

* Return in<Jex to **thl3** i^ecoaaS. 

* Xt any lock is not obtained i 

* neinove all otheir lo^dc^^ 

* Betutn a --1, 

♦include <iattldtd,h> 



long 

aet Slock (this, here, next) 
long thisr hexet neict; 



/* lock ^hew)* */ 

(void) lseek<fd, here^ 0); 

if (locJcf (fd, PJiOCK, siaeof (struct recordy> < 0) { 
return (-1); 

/* lock ♦'this** */ 

(Void) lse6k<fd, thls^ 0); 

if (lockf (fd. FJOCK^ slzeof (struct r©cord» < O) { 
/* Lock on •thi»- fall«a. 

* Clear lock on ^herek"* 

<vold> lseek(fd, here, 0>; 

(void) lodcf (fd, F_DLOCK, sizeof (struct record)); 

/* lock -nexf */ 

(voidH lseek(fd/ next/ 0); 

if (lockf (fd, tJJOCKr dItdOf (struct record) > < 0) { 

/* Lock on "next- failed. 

* Clear lock On "here**, 

<voidKXdeek(fd, here, Q); 

(vpld) lockf(f£tr FJIHOCK, sizeof (struct record)); 

V . J 

(continued on next page ) 
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/* and tmsm Xodc <ai "thlB", 
(void) l90^(tii, thi», 0); 

(void) Xockf(fdr FJDWXK, aizeof (struct record)); 
return {-!);/* cannot set loclc, try again or quit */ 



CQtuxtt (this); 



Lcx:ks are removed in the same manner as they are set, only the lock type is dif- 
ferent (F_UNLCK or F_ULOCK). An unlock cannot be blocked by another pro- 
cess and will only affect locks that were placed by this process. The unlock only 
affects the section of the file defined in the previous example by Ick. It is pos- 
sible to unlock or change the type of lock on a subsection of a previously set 
lock. This may cause an additional lock (two locks for one system call) to be 
used by the operating system. This occurs if the subsection is from the middle 
of the previously set lock. 



Getting Lock Information 

You can determine which processes, if any, are blocking a lock from being set. 
This can be used as a simple test or as a means to find locks on a file. A lock is 
set up as in the previous examples and the F__GETLK command is used in the 
f cnt 1 call. If the lock passed to fcntl would be blocked, the first blocking 
lock is returned to ttie process through the structure passed to fcntl. That is, 
the lock data passed to fcntl is overwritten by blocking lock information. This 
information includes two pieces of data that have not been discussed yet, l_pid 
and l_sysid, that are only used by F_GETLK. (For systems that do not sup- 
port a distributed architecture the value in l_sysid should be ignored.) These 
fields uniquely identify the process holding the lock. 

If a lock passed to fcntl using the F_GETLK command would not be blocked 
by another process's lock, then the l_type field is changed to F_UNLCK and the 
renfiainihg fields in the structure are unaffected. Let us use this capability to 
print all the segments locked by other processes. Note that if there are several 
read locks over the same segment only one of these will be found. 
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f 

struct f lode Xdc; 








^^^^^ 


/* PiM arxS print "write lock'' blocked segmenta of thijr file, */ 
(void) printfTsysid pid type start Xettgth\n*); 
Ick.ljkAience 0; 
XcJca_3tart * Oli/ 
Ick.l lea «» GLi 






do { 

^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Lck,Xj:ype FJWKLCK; 

CvoldT £caitl(i3, FjOETLK, 6lck>; 

Lf <Ickaj:3fpe !- ?JWLCK> { 






Ivoid) prSitf <»»%5d %5d %c %8d %8d\r 






Ick.l^sysid, 






Uck.ljiype FWRLC3E0 ? *W : '^R', 




lck.l_start, 
lck,X_lett>; 
/* if this lock goes to the end of th€ 

* space, no need to look further, so 

if (lcka_len 0) 
break; 

/♦ otherwise, look for new lock after 

* just founds 

Ickrl^start Ick.l^len; 
ck.ijtype X-^'^Jsma^^; 




) while (1 

V 


!br|^ai^|it^ 
the one 



f cntl with the F_GETLK command will always return correctly (that is, it will 
not sleep or fail) if the values passed to it as arguments are valid. 

The lockf function with the F_TEST command can also be used to test if there 
is a process blocking a lock. This function does not, however, return the infor- 
mation about where the lock actually is and which process owns the lock. A 
routine using lockf to test for a lock on a file follows: 
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find a moekidA wword* */ 
/* dfe^k to be^itiniii9: of flldt */ 
(void) l3eeK(fd* 0^ TO/ 

set the of the teat region to ^ero (0) 
* to te9t until the end of the file address space, 

if (loekf <fd, i'jtfisJ, 0(L> < O) | 

switch pernio) { 

case EftCJCES: 
case &AGAIN: 



(v)Qid) printf (•'f ile is locked by another proces«\n"); 
bxeak; 



/* had argqwent passed to lockf */ 

perrorC^lOckf); 

break; 

default: 

(void) |>rlntf C^lodcf : unknown error <%d>\tt*^, ermo); 
break; 



When a process forks, the child receives a copy of the file descriptors that the 
parent has opened. The parent and child also share a common file pointer for 
each file. If the parent were to seek to a point in the file, the child's file pointer 
would also be at that location. This feature has important implications when 
using record locking. The current value of the file pointer is used as the refer- 
ence for the offset of the beginning of the lock, as described by l_start, when 
using a l_whence value of 1. If both the parent and child process set locks on 
the same file, there is a possibility that a lock will be set using a file pointer that 
was reset by the other process. This problem appears in the lockf (3) function 
call as well and is a result of the /usr/group requirements for record locking. 
If forking is used in a record locking program, the child process should close 
and reopen the file if either locking method is used. This will result in the crea- 
tion of a new and separate file pointer that can be manipulated without this 
problem occurring. Another solution is to use the f cntl system call with a 
l_whence value of 0 or 2. This makes the locking function atomic, so that even 
processes sharing file pointers can be locked without difficulty. 
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Deadlock Handling 

There is a certain level of deadlock detection/avoidance built into the record 
locking facility. This deadlock handling provides the same level of protection 
granted by the /usr/group standard lockf call This deadlock detection is 
only valid for processes that are locking files or records on a single system. 
Deadlocks can only potentially occur when the system is about to put a record 
locking system call to sleep. A search is made for constraint loops of processes 
that would cause the system call to sleep indefinitely. If such a situation is 
found, the locking system call will fail and set errno to the deadlock error 
number. If a process wishes to avoid the use of the systems deadlock detection 
it should set its locks using F_GETLK instead of F_GETLKW. 
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The use of mandatory locking is not recommended for reasons that will be 
made clear in a subsequent section. Whether or not locks are enforced by the 
I/O system calls is determined at the time the calls are made by the permissions 
on the file; see chmod(2). For locks to be under mandatory enforcement, the file 
must be a regular file with the set-group-ID bit on and the group execute per- 
mission off. If either condition fails, all record locks are advisory. Mandatory 
enforcement can be assured by the following code: 



finciude <3y»/t^s.ti> 
♦include <3y»/statrh> 

int «Kxte; 
3ttuct atat buf ; 



if (5tat {filename/ ibuf) < 0) { 
perrorC^program**) ; 
exit <2); 

/* get currently set mode */ 
mode - buf .3t_mode; 

/* remove group «jsecute peafti*»lcm tttm wode */ 

mode fi« - (S_IEXEX»3> ; 

/* jset 'S€rt; groi^ i4 bit' in nsode */ 

mdi^ \m SJESGID,- 

if (qhmodTfilename^ jnode> < Q} { 

perror( "program**) ; 

exit (2); 



Files that are to be record locked should never have any tj^ of execute permis- 
sion set on them. This is because the operating system does not obey the record 
locking protocol when executing a file. 

The chmodd) command can also be easily used to set a file to have mandatory 
locking. This can be done with the command: 



chmod +1 file 
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The ls(l) conunand shows this setting when you ask for the long listing format: 

Is -1 file 
causes the following to be printed: 

-rw 1 1 user group size modjime file 



Caveat Emptor— Mandatory Locking 

■ Mandatory locking only protects those portions of a file that are locked. 
Other portions of the file that are not locked may be accessed according to 
normal UNIX system file permissions. 

■ If multiple reads or writes are necessary for an atomic transaction, the 
process should explicitly lock all such pieces before any I/O begins. Thus 
advisory enforcement is sufficient for all programs that perform in this 
way. 

■ As stated earlier, arbitrary programs should not have unrestricted access 
permission to files that are important enough to record lock. 

■ Advisory locking is more efficient because a record lock check does not 
have to be performed for every I/O request. 



Record Locking and Future Releases of the UNIX 
System 

Provisions have been made for file and record locking in a UNIX system 
environment. In such an environment the system on which the locking process 
resides may be remote from the system on which the file and record locks 
reside. In this way multiple processes on different systems may put locks upon 
a single file that resides on one of these or yet another system. The record locks 
for a file reside on the system that maintains the file. It is also important to 
note that deadlock detection/avoidance is only determined by the record locks 
being held by and for a single system. Therefore, it is necessary that a process 
only hold record locks on a single system at any given time for the deadlock 
mechanism to be effective. If a process needs to maintain locks over several sys- 
tems, it is suggested that the process avoid the sleep-when-blocked features of 
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f cntl or lockf and that the process maintain its own deadlock detection. If 
the process uses the sleep-when-blocked feature, then a timeout mechanism 
should be provided by the process so that it does not hang waiting for a lock to 
be cleared. 
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UNIX System V Release 4.0 provides several mechanisms that allow processes to 
exchange data and synchronize execution. The simpler of these mechanisms are 
pipes, named pipes, and signals. These are limited, however, in what they can 
do. For instance, 

■ Pipes do not allow unrelated processes to communicate. 

■ Named pipes allow unrelated processes to connmunicate, but they cannot 
provide private channels for pairs of communicating processes; that is, 
any process with appropriate permission may read from or write to a 
named pipe. 

■ Sending signals, via the kill system call, allows arbitrary processes to 
conrmiunicate, but the message consists only of the signal number. 

Release 4.0 also provides an InterProcess Communication (IPC) package that 
supports three, more versatile types of interprocess communication. For exam- 
ple, 

■ Messages allow processes to send formatted data streams to arbitrary 
processes. 

■ Semaphores allow processes to synchronize execution. 

■ Shared memory allows processes to share parts of their virtual address 
space. 

When implemented as a unit, these three mechanisms share common properties 
such as 

■ each mechanism contains a "get" system call to create a new entry or 
retrieve an existing one 

■ each mechanism contains a "control" system call to query the status of an 
entry, to set status information, or to remove the entry from the system 

■ each mechanism contains an "operations" system call to perform various 
operations on an entry 

This chapter describes the system calls for each of these three forms of IPC. 
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This information is for programmers who write multiprocess applications. These 
programmers should have a general understanding of what semaphores are and 
how they are used. 

Information from other sources would also be helpful. See the ipcs(l) and 
ipcnn(l) manual pages in the User's Reference Manual and the following manual 
pages in the Progratnme/s Reference Manual: 

intro(2) 

insgget(2) insgctl(2) msgop(2) 
seraget(2) seroctl(2) senK)p(2) 
shmget(2) shnvctl(2) shmop(2) 

Included in this chapter are several example programs that show the use of 
these IPC system calls. Since there are many ways to accomplish the same task 
or requirement, keep in mind that the example programs were written for clar- 
ity and not for program efficiency. Usually, system calls are embedded within a 
larger user-written program that makes use of a particular function provided by 
the calls. 
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The message type of IPC allows processes (executing programs) to communicate 
through the exchange of data stored in buffers. This data is transnutted 
between processes in discrete portions called messages. Processes using this 
type of IPC can send and receive messages. 

Before a process can send or receive a message, it must have the UNIX operat- 
ing system generate the necessary software mechanisms to handle these opera- 
tions. A process does this using the insgget system call. In doing this, the pro- 
cess becomes the owner/creator of a message queue and specifies the initial 
operation permissions for all processes, including itself. Subsequently, the 
owner/creator can relinquish ownership or change the operation permissions 
using the msgctl system call. However, the creator remains the creator as long 
as the facility exists. Other processes with permission can use msgctl to per- 
form various other control functions. 

Processes which have permission and are attempting to send or receive a mes- 
sage can suspend execution if they are unsuccessful at performing their opera- 
tion. That is, a process which is attempting to send a message can wait until it 
becomes possible to post the message to the specified message queue; the receiv- 
ing process isn't involved (except indirectly, e.g., if the consumer isn't consum- 
ing, the queue space will eventually be exhausted) and vice versa. A process 
which specifies that execution is to be suspended is performing a "blocking mes- 
sage operation." A process which does not allow its execution to be suspended 
is performing a "nonblocking message operation." 

A process performing a blocking message operation can be suspended until one 
of three conditions occurs: 

■ It is successful. 

■ It receives a signal. 

■ The message queue is removed from the system. 

System calls make these message capabilities available to processes. The calling 
process passes arguments to a system call, and the system call either success- 
fully or unsuccessfully performs its function. If the system call is successful, it 
performs its function and returns applicable information. Otherwise, a known 
error code (-1) is returned to the process, and an external error number vari- 
able, errno, is set accordingly. 
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Using Messages 

Before a message can be sent or received, a uniquely identified message queue 
and data structure must be created. The unique identifier is called the message 
queue identifier (msqid); it is used to identify or refer to the associated message 
queue and data structure. 

The message queue is used to store (header) information about each message 
being sent or received. This information, which is for internal use by the sys- 
tem, includes the following for each message: 

■ pointer to the next message on queue 

■ message type 

■ message text size 

■ message text address 

There is one associated data structure for the uniquely identified message 
queue. This data structure contains the following information related to the 
message queue: 

■ operation permissions data (operation permission structure) 

■ pointer to first message on the queue 

■ pointer to last message on the queue 

■ current number of bytes on the queue 

■ number of messages on the queue 

■ maximum number of bytes on the queue 

■ process identification (PID) of last message sender 

■ PID of last message receiver 

■ last message send time 

■ last message receive time 

■ last change time 
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NOTE 



All include files discussed in this chapter are located in the /usr/include 
or /usr/include/sys directories. 



The stracture definition for the associated data structure is as follows: 











3twct ipcj>©ri« 




/* 


operation pewdssion stiwct *t 


atrwct nsq 


♦magjflrdt; 


/* 


ptr to first message on <? */ 


struct msg 


*insg_^laat; 


/* 


ptr to last message on q V 


ulc«g 




t* 


current # bytes on q */ 


uXong 




/* 


' # of messages or q */ 


ulong 


msgj^ytes; 


/* 


max # of bytes on q */ 


pidt 


wagjLspld; 


/* pid of laBt msgsnd */ 


pidt 


mflg^lxpld; 


/* 


pid of last msgrcv ♦/ 


timejt 


msg_3tl»e; 


/* last mogand time */ 


long 


wag^jjadl; 


/* 


reserved for tlmejt expansion 


tlme^t 


insg__rt±ine; 


/* last iBsgrcv tine */ 


Jong 


msgjpa<J2; 


/* 


time__t expansion */ 


tianejt 


inagjctljne; 


/* 


last change time */ 


long 


magjpadS; 


/* 


time expansion V 


long 




/* XBServe area*/ 



It is located in the <sys/msg. h> header file. Note that the msg_perm member 
of this structure uses ipc_perm as a template. Figure 4-1 shows the breakout 
for the operation permissions data structure. 

The definition of the ipc_j>erm data structure is as follows: 
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Figure 4-1: ipcjperm Data Structure 







uldjt 


uid; 




gidt 


gid; 




uidjt: 


cuid; 




octid; 


















padf43; 



/* owner' 3 u^er id */ 
/* own^r'a qtoixp id ♦/ 
<unMt6r^^ id V 
y* cpcoatcx's gxo^ id */ 
/* «(30d9« meid^a */ 
/* nrlf^ 118090^ seqnenoei nuial;>er 
/♦ kay */ 



It is located in the <sys/ipc . h> header file and is common to all IPC facilities. 

The msgget system call is used to perform one of two tasks: 

m to get a new message queue identifier and create an associated message 
queue and data structure for it 

■ to return an existing message queue identifier that already has an associ- 
ated message queue and data structure 

Both tasks require a key argument passed to the msgget system call. For the 
first task, if the key is not already in use for an existing message queue 
identifier , a new identifier is returned with an associated message queue and 
data structure created for the key. This occurs as long as no system-tunable 
parameters would be exceeded and a control command IPC_CREAT is specified 
in the msgf Ig argument passed in the system call. 

There is also a provision for specifying a key of value zero, known as the 
private key (IPC_PRIVATE). When specified, a new identifier is always 
returned with an associated message queue and data structure created for it 
unless a system-tunable parameter would be exceeded. The ipcs command 
will show the KEY field for the msqid as all zeros. 

For the second task, if a message queue identifier exists for the key specified, 
the value of the existing identifier is returned. If you do not want to have an 
existing message queue identifier returned, a control command (IPC_EXCL) can 
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be specified (set) in the msgflg argument passed to the system call. ("Using 
msgget" describes how to use this system call.) 

When performing the first task, the process that calls msgget becomes the 
owner/ creator, and the associated data structure is initialized accordingly. 
Remember, ownership can be changed but the creating process always remains 
the creator. The message queue creator also determines the initial operation 
permissions for it. 

Once a uniquely identified message queue and data structure are created, 
msgop (message operations) and msgctl (message control) can be used. 

Message operations, as mentioned before, consist of sending and receiving mes- 
sages. The msgsnd and msgrcv system calls are provided for each of these 
operations (see "Operations for Messages" for details of these system c^Us). 

The msgctl system call permits you to control the message facility in the fol- 
lowing ways: 

■ by retrieving the data structure associated with a message queue identifier 
(iPC_STAT) 

■ by changing operation permissions for a message queue (IPC_SET) 

■ by changing the size (msg_qbytes) of the message queue for a particular 
message queue identifier (IPC_SET) 

■ by removing a particular message queue identifier from the UNIX operat- 
ing system along with its associated message queue and data structure 
(IPC_RMID) 

See "Controlling Message Queues" for msgctl system call details. 

Getting Message Queues 

This section describes how to use the msgget system call. The accompanying 
program illustrates its use. 
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Using msgget 

The synopsis found in the msgget(2) entry in the Programmer's Reference Manual 
is as follows: 

: \ 

#ittelTide <sy»/types.h> 
lindude <sy8 / . h> 
♦Include <syd/msg,h> 

Int Pi»gget (icey* msgflg) 
keyjt key; 
int msgf Ig; 

^iiiiM^^^^^^^^^^^^^ M I. : .stmm ^ ;imiimim 

All of these include files are located in the /usr/include/sys directory of 
the UNIX operating system. 

The following line in the synopsis: 

int msgget (key, msgflg) 

informs you that msgget is a function with two formal arguments that returns 
an integer-type value. The next two lines: 

key_t key; 
int msgflg; 

declare the t5^es of the formal arguments. key_t is defined by a typedef in 
the <sys/types . h> header file to be an integral type. 

The integer returned from this function upon successful completion is the mes- 
sage queue identifier that was discussed earlier. Upon failure, the external vari- 
able errno is set to indicate the reason for failure, and the value -1 (which is 
not a valid msqid) is returned. 

As declared, the process calling the msgget system call must supply two argu- 
ments to be passed to the formal key and msgflg arguments. 

A new msqid with an associated message queue and data structure is provided 
if either 
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■ key is equal to IPC_PRIVATE, 



or 



■ key is a unique integer and the control command IPC_CREAT is specified 
in the msgf Ig argument. 

The value passed to the msgf Ig argument must be an integer-type value that 
will specify the following: 

■ operations permissions 

■ control fields (commands) 

Operation permissions determine the operations that processes are permitted to 
perform on the associated message queue. "Read" permission is necessary for 
receiving messages or for determining queue status by means of a msgctl 
IPC__STAT operation. "Write" permission is necessary for sending messages. 
Figure 4-2 reflects the numeric values (expressed in octal notation) for the valid 
operation permissions codes. 



Figure 4-2: Operation Permissions Codes 



A specific value is derived by adding or bitwise ORing the octal values for the 
operation permissions wanted. That is, if read by user and read/ write by others 
is desired, the code value would be 00406 (00400 plus 00006). There are con- 
stants located in the <sys/msg. h> header file which can be used for the user 
operations permissions. They are as follows: 

MSG_W 0200 /* write permissions by owner */ 
MSG_R 0400 /* read permissions by owner */ 



Operation Permissions 



Octal Value 



Read by User 
Write by User 
Read by Group 
Write by Group 
Read by Others 
Write by Others 



00400 
00200 
00040 
00020 
00004 
00002 
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Control flags are predefined constants (represented by all uppercase letters). 
The flags which apply to the msgget system call are IPC_CREAT and 
IPC_EXCL and are defined in the <sys/ipc . h> header file. 

The value for msgf Ig is therefore a combination of operation permissions and 
control commands. After determining the value for the operation permissions 
as previously described, the desired flag(s) can be specified. This is accom- 
plished by adding or bitwise ORing ( | ) them with the operation permissions; 
the bit positions and values for the control commands in relation to those of the 
operation permissions make this possible. 

The msgf Ig value can easily be set by using the flag names in conjunction with 
the octal operation permissions value: 

msqid » msgget (key, (IPC_CREAT | 0400)); 

msqid « msgget (key, (IPC_CREAT | IPC__EXCL I 0400) ) ; 

As specified by the msgget(2) page in the Programmer's Reference Manual, suc- 
cess or failure of this system call depends upon the argument values for key 
and msgf Ig or system-tunable parameters. The system call will attempt to 
return a new message queue identifier if one of the following conditions is true: 

■ key is equal to IPC_PRIVATE 

■ key does not already have a message queue identifier associated with it 
and (msgf Ig and IPC_CREAT) is "true" (not zero). 

The key argument can be set to IPC_PRIVATE like this: 

msqid = msgget (IPC_PRIVATE, msgf Ig) ; 

The system call will always be attempted. Exceeding the MSGMNI system- 
tunable parameter always causes a failure. The MSGMNI system-tunable param- 
eter deternunes the systemwide number of unique message queues that may be 
in use at any given time. 

IPC_EXCL is another control command used in conjunction with IPC_CREAT. 
It will cause the system call to return an error if a message queue identifier 
already exists for the specified key. This is necessary to prevent the process 
from thinking that it has received a new identifier when it has not. In other 
words, when both IPC_CREAT and IPC_EXCL are specified, a new message 
queue identifier is returned if the system call is successful. 
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Refer to the msgget(2) page in the Programmer's Reference Manual for specific, 
associated data structure initialization for successful completion. The specific 
failure conditions and their error names are contained there also. 

Example Program 

Figure 4-3 is a menu-driven program. It allows all possible combinations of 
using the msgget system call to be exercised. 

From studying this program, you can observe the method of passing arguments 
and receiving return values. The user-written program requirements are 
pointed out. 

This program begins (lines 4-8) by including the required header files as 
specified by the msgget (2) entry in the Programmer's Reference Manual, Note 
that the <sys/errno . h> header file is included as opposed to declaring errno 
as an external variable; either method will work. 

Variable names have been chosen to be as close as possible to those in the 
synopsis for the system call. Their declarations are self explanatory. These 
names make the programs more readable are perfectly legal since they are local 
to the program. The variables declared for this program and what they are 
used for are as follows: 

key used to pass the value for the desired key 

opperm used to store the desired operation permissions 

flags used to store the desired control commands (flags) 

opperm_flags 

used to store the combination from the logical ORing of the 
opperm and flags variables; it is then used in the system 
call to pass the msgf Ig argument 

msqid used for returning the message queue identification number 

for a successful system call or the error code (^1) for an 
unsuccessful one. 

The program begins by prompting for a hexadecimal key, an octal operation 
permissions code, and finally for the control command combinations (flags) 
which are selected from a menu (lines 15-32). All possible combinations are 
allowed even though they might not be viable. This allows errors to be 
observed for illegal combinations. 
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Next, the menu selection for the flags is combined with the operation permis- 
sions, and the result is stored in the opperm_f lags variable (lines 36-51). 

The system call is made next, and the result is stored in the msqid variable (line 
53). 

Since the msqid variable now contains a valid message queue identifier or the 
error code (-1), it is tested to see if an error occurred (line 55). If msqid equals 
-1, a message indicates that an error resulted, and the external errno variable 
is displayed (line 57). 

If no error occurred, the returned message queue identifier is displayed (line 
61). 

The example program for the msgget system call follows. We suggest you 
name the program file msgget . c and the executable file msgget. 



Figure 4-3: msgget System Call Example 



X /*thl5 id a program to llXustrato 

2 **the mesBage got, msgget (>, 

3 **3ystem can capabilitieo . */ 

6 #lnGltidl& <ispi/ipti,h> 

7 #4iwXt*cte <9Yz/m9q,h> 

9 /*{5tart of main C language program*/ 

10 mainO 

13 int opperm, flags; 

14 int msqid/ opperm^flaga; 

15 /*Enter the desitSd XeyV 

16 pxintf ("Enter the desired key in hex: * 

17 scaaifr*x*/ *fci^>; 



18 /*ieinter the desired octal (Operation 

Id permiji3ions.V 

ZO printf<"\nenter the operaticn\n") ; 
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Figure 4-3: msgget System Call Example (continued ) 



22 . . i^daiif lioppecm); 

23 /♦Set ttie dftflijced flags.*/ 

24 printf ("\nEnter cbaniespondiiig Hianber to\n*»); 

25 prlntf ("aet the ctesired nags:\n"); 

26 printf ( n^s ^ 0\t^*) ; 

27 prlntf ("IPCjCREAT IXn"); 

28 prlntf ("IPC^EXGL * 2\n«); 

29 ptlAtf (-IPCjCfeElAir attd IKLBXCJ. « ^ 

30 printf<" Flag** 

31 /*Get the £lag(s) tp be set^*/ 

32 5canf(*%d», iinaga); 

33 /*ChecJc the val\3ea.*/ 

34 prlntf ("\nfc^ «*dx%x, oppezm « flagi3 » 0%o\n«^ 

35 key, ogijpemf flags>; 

36 /*lncorporate the contJCOl fields (flags) with 

37 the <^>eration pernddSioifta*/ 
3$ awitdi (flags) 

40 case 0: /*M6 flags axe to be set.V 

41 qpperm^flags * <oppen« 10)? 

42 bteaJc;"" 

43 qase 1; /*Set the IPC^CREAT flag.*/ 

44 <^pp€W3tt^flag5 - (opperm \ JPCJ5F98AT); 

45 bzeak;^ 

46 case 2; /*Set the IPC.E30* flag.*/ 

47 oppewftjriaga * (c^petm J I$>CJS!XCL); 

48 break; 

49 case 3; /*Set the IPCCBBKC and IPCEXCX flags,*/ 

50 oippem flags - (oppem f IPC CBEAT^ ] IPCJSfiCX); 

52 /*qall the msgget system call.*/ 

53 jnsqid • nisgget <key, oppexjnJTlags) ; 

54 /♦Perfotw the following if the call is unsuccessful.*/ 

55 if (nisqid *1) 

57 printf ("XnThe insgget call failed, ^aror nowiber ^ %d\n**^ erxno); 

|||||||||||||||:;||||||| 

59 /*Bet«rfl: t;heTttsqtl4 upon successful completion,*/ 

60 else 
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Figure 4-3: msgget System Call Example (continued ) 



61 prints (*\nThe vwqid » %d\n"# ittsqidy; 

62 eklt<0); 

63 > 



Controlling Message Queues 

This section describes how to use the msgctl system call. The accompanying 
program illustrates its use. 

Using msgctl 

The synopsis found in the msgctl(2) entry in the Programmer's Reference Manual 
is as follows: 

flnclude <aya/type3.h> 

lindude <5ys/msg.h> 

Int msgctl (ms<jld, cmcU bu£) 
int insqi<i« <and; 

V J 

The msgctl system call requires three arguments to be passed to it; it returns 
an integer-t5q>e value. 

When successful, it returns a zero value; when unsuccessful, it returns a -1. 

The msqid variable must be a valid, non-negative, integer value. In other 
words, it must have already been created by using the msgget system call. 
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The cmd argument can be any one of the following values: 

IPC_STAT return the status information contained in the associated data 
structure for the specified message queue identifier, and 
place it in the data structure pointed to by the buf pointer in 
the user memory area. 

IPC_SET for the specified message queue identifier, set the effective 

user and group identification, operation permissions, and the 
number of bytes for the message queue to the values con- 
tained in the data structure (X)inted to by the buf pointer in 
the user memory area. 

IPC_RMID remove the specified message queue identifier along with its 
associated message queue and data structure. 

A process must have an effective user identification of OWNER/CREATOR or 
superuser to perform an IPC_SET or IPC_RMID control command. Read per- 
mission is required to perform the IPC^STAT control command. 

The details of this system call are discussed in the following example program. 
If you need more information on the logic manipulations in this program, read 
the msgget(2) section of the Programme/ s Reference Manual; it goes into more 
detail than would be practical for this document. 

Example Program 

Figure 4-4 is a menu-driven program. It allows all possible combinations of 
using the msgctl system call to be exercised. 

From studying this program, you can observe the method of passing arguments 
and receiving return values. The user-written program requirements are 
pointed out. 

This program begins (lines 5-9) by including the required header files as 
specified by the msgctl(2) entry in the Programmer's Reference Manual Note in 
this program that errno is declared as an external variable, and therefore, the 
<sys/errno . h> header file does not have to be included. 

Variable and structure names have been chosen to be as close as possible to 
those in the synopsis for the system call. Their declarations are self explanatory. 
These names make the program more readable and are perfectly legal since they 
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are local to the program. The variables declared for this program and what 
they are used for are as follows: 

uid used to store the IPC_SET value for the effective user 

identification 

gid used to store the IPC_SET value for the effective group 

identification 

mode used to store the IPC_SET value for the operation permis- 

sions 

bytes used to store the IPC_SET value for the number of bjrtes in 

the message queue (msg_qbytes) 

rtrn used to store the return integer value from the system call 

msqid used to store and pass the message queue identifier to the 

system call 

coinroand used to store the code for the desired control command so 
that subsequent processing can be performed on it 

choice used to determine which member is to be changed for the 

IPC_SET control command 

msqid_ds used to receive the specified message queue identifier's data 
structure when an IPC_STAT control command is performed 

buf a pointer passed to the system call which locates the data 

structure in the user memory area where the IPC_STAT con- 
trol command is to place its return values or where the 
IPC_SET command gets the values to set 



Note that the msqid__ds data structure in this program (line 16) uses the data 
structure, located in the <sys/msg . h> header file of the same name, as a tem- 
plate for its declaration. 

The next important thing to observe is that although the buf pointer is declared 
to be a pointer to a data structure of the msqid_ds type, it must also be initial- 
ized to contain the address of the user memory area data structure (line 17). 
Now that all of the required declarations have been explained for this program, 
this is how it works. 
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First, the program prompts for a valid message queue identifier which is stored 
in the msqid variable (lines 19, 20). This is required for every msgctl system 
call. 

Then the code for the desired control command must be entered (lines 21-27) 
and stored in the command variable. The code is tested to determine the con- 
trol command for subsequent processing. 

If the IPC_STAT control command is selected (code 1), the system call is per- 
formed (lines 37, 38) and the status information returned is printed out (lines 
39-46); only the members that can be set are printed out in this program. Note 
that if the system call is unsuccessful (line 106), the status information of the last 
successful call is printed out. In addition, an error message is displayed and the 
errno variable is printed out (line 108). If the system call is successful, a mes- 
sage indicates this along with the message queue identifier used (lines 110-113). 

If the IPC_SET control command is selected (code 2), the first thing is to get the 
current status information for the message queue identifier specified (lines 50- 
52). This is necessary because this example program provides for changing only 
one member at a time, and the system call changes all of them. Also, if an 
invalid value happened to be stored in the user memory area for one of these 
members, it would cause repetitive failures for this control command until 
corrected. The next thing the program does is to prompt for a code correspond- 
ing to the member to be changed (lines 53-59). This code is stored in the dtoice 
variable (line 60). Now, depending upon the member picked, the program 
prompts for the new value (lines 66-95). The value is placed into the appropri- 
ate member in the user memory area data structure, and the system call is made 
(lines 96-98). Depending upon success or failure, the program returns the same 
messages as for IPC_STAT above. 

If the IPC_RMID control command (code 3) is selected, the system call is per- 
formed (lines 100-103), and the msqid along with its associated message queue 
and data structure are removed from the UNIX operating system. Note that the 
buf pointer is ignored in performing this control command, and its value can 
be zero or NULL. Depending upon the success or failure, the program returns 
the same messages as for the other control commands. 

The example program for the msgctl system call follows. We suggest that you 
name the source program file msgctl . c and the executable file msgctl. 
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Figure 4-4: xnsgctl System Call Example 

J /*This is a program to Illustrate 

2 **the message contrOl,^ msgctlO* 

3 **systein call capabilities* 



5 /*includ© neaeasary heacter files**/ 

6 #inclvide ^Jstdio.h^ 

7 #inolucle <sys/types*h> 

8 #i¥icl«de <sy3/ipc,h> 
d tlncludd <sys/insg.h> 



10 /*Statt of <nain C latiguage program*/ 

11 m&in() 

liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiililii 

13 extern Int erttib; 

14 int uidf gidr mode, bytes; 

15 int rtm^ msqid, ccninand/ choice; 

16 struct msctidjds msqidjds, *buf; 

17 buf • &msqid_ds; 

18 /*Get the msqid^ and conmand.*/ 

19 prlntf ("Enter the msqid - 

20 scanf (♦*%d**^ «msqid>; 

21 printfCXnEnter the number for\n'*) ; 

22 printf ("the desired con«nand:\n">; 

23 printf ("IPC_STAT * l\n"); 

24 printf ("IPC^SET - 2\n"); 

25 printfC»XPCJRMtD m 3\n">; 

26 prlhtf ("Entry * «); 

27 scanfCM", icomnand); 



28 /*Checlc the values »*/ 

29 printf ("\jimsqid -%d» cownand -* %d\n"^ 

30 msqid, conmand); 

31 switch (cotwtantiO 

33 case 1: /*Use msgctlO to duplicate 

34 the data structure for 

35 msqid in the msqid_ds area pointed 

36 to by buf and then print it out.*/ 

37 rtm •» msgctl (msqid, IPC^STAJ, 

38 buf); 

3d printf <"\nThe tBBR ID - %d\n**, 

V . J 

(continued on next page) 
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Figure 4-4: insgctl System Call Example (continued ) 
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ptintf ("Ihft GROQ& tD %d\ii»^, 

printf (**?!hd opextttion pdj^Alddiond » 0%o\ii**^ 

buf->iiis$(jpezm.mGde^ t 
px:iMtt ("The insgj;ft>yte» « %<S\n"^ 

l;>r8a)c; 

case 2; /*Select and change the (^3ixed 

ineniber<s> of the data atzuctuxe.*/ 
/*Qet the original data for this msqid 

data structure first,*/ 
rtxtk • msgctl <ins<|id, IPd^STAT, buf > ; 
printf ("Nnsnter the wmtoer fw the\n*); 
prints ('»mewber to be changed :\n**); 
prlntf ( "msgjperm .uid * 1 \n " ) ; 
prlntf ( "msgjperm ,gid - 2\n") ; 
printf ("mag^^rm.mode « SNn"); 
prlntf ("msgjjbytes * 4\n''); 
prlntf (♦*Entry - 

scanf<"%d"* 4choice); 
/*OnXy cm choice is allowed per 
pass as an illegal entry will 

cause repetitive failures until 
msqldjds is Updated irlth 
IPQ^STAT.V 

switch (choice) { 
case It 

prlntf ('♦XnBnter TJSBR TO ^ **U 
scanf ('»%ld"* fiuid); 
buf->fnsgjperin,uld *(uld_t)uld; 
prlntf C^XntJSER ID « %d\n'', 

buf-'>i«sg_j>erra»uld) ; 
break; 
case 2: 

prlntf (*\nEUiter CBOOP ID * «); 
scanf (♦*%d**/ 6gid>; 
buf-^>msg,j>ezm<gid *• gid; 
prlntf ('•\nGRODP id * %d\n", 

S:^->rnsgj>enn . gid) ; 
break; 



(continued on next page ) 
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Figure 4-4: xnsgctl System Call Example (continued ) 



82 printer \»Ept©jr wcm - "); 

S3 ac!an£<^%«i*^, «iAOdd),^ 

84 lp«i£->w3g[jp^23B>np<S9 » mode; 

85 j>rint£(«\iJMDDB « 0%o\n*, 

87 bJceaK; 

88 cade 4: 

prlntf ("\nEnter insqj)yte« - 

baf->*Rsg[_c^e» « bytea; 

prlntf {''Xniwsgjglsytfts %d\n'», 
93 buf-^jiia^fjc^^yt^) J 

*4 break; 

liiiiiiiM 

$6 /*Do the change**/ 

^7 rtm jnsgctl(in»qtd, IPCSBT^ 

d8 buf ) ; 

99 break; 

100 case 3: /^Remove the mscjid along with its 

101 as30Ciated message queue 
XOa and data structure.*/ 

103 rtm jnagctl (rosqid, IPC_RMID, {struct insqidjds *) NULL); 

104 ) 

1Q5 /*Perform the following if the call is unsuccessful,*/ 

106 if (rtm — -1) 

107 { 

108 |f>rlht£ (^'SnThe insgctl call failed, error nujnber • %d\n'», ermo> ; 

109 ) 

110 /*Retum the iwqid upon sticcessful co«ipletioti;»*/ 

111 else 

112 pyintf <**\j:fl4i5gctl was successful for msqid - %d\n-, 

113 Aiaqid).^ 

114 exit; (0); 

iiiiiiiiiii 

L J 
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Operations for Messages 

This section describes how to use the msgsnd and msgrcv system calls. The 
accompanying program illustrates their use. 

Using msgop 

The synopsis found in the msgop(2) entry in the Programmer's Reference Manual 
is as follows: 



|inclt>d& <sy&/i|)G.h> 
#ln c 3. i ide <8y»/nt»g*h> 

Int msgsnd Onsqidr msgp, msgsz, msgflgy 
Itit msqid; 

struct TOsgbttf *insgp; 
int msgsz, msgf Ig; 

Int msgrcv (msqid, insgp, msgsz, msgtyp, msgflg) 
int msqid; 

struct msgbuf *msgp; 
int msgsz; 
Icaig msgtyp; 
int msgflg; 



Sending a Message 

The msgsnd system call requires four arguments to be passed to it. It returns 
an integer value. 

When successful, it returns a zero value; when unsuccessful, msgsnd returns a 

The msqid argument must be a valid, non-negative, integer value. In other 
words, it must have already been created by using the msgget system call. 

The msgp argument is a pointer to a structure in the user memory area that 
contains the type of the message and the message to be sent. 
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The msgsz argument specifies the length of the character array in the data 
structure pointed to by the msgp argument. This is the length of the message. 
The maximum size of this array is determined by the MSGMAX system-tunable 
parameter. 

The msgf Ig argument allows the "blocking message operation" to be performed 
if the IPC_NOWAIT flag is not set ((msgf Ig and IPC_NOWAIT)= = 0); the opera- 
tion would block if the total number of bytes allowed on the specified message 
queue are in use (msg_qbytes or MSGMNB), or the total system-wide number of 
messages on all queues is equal to the system- imposed limit (MSGTQL). If the 
IPCJMOWAIT flag is set, the system call will fail and return a -1. 

The msg_qbytes data structure member can be lowered from MSGMNB by 
using the msgctl IPC_SET control command, but only the superuser can raise 
it afterwards. 

Further details of this system call are discussed in the following program. If 
you need more information on the logic manipulations in this program, read 
"Using msgget". It goes into more detail than would be practical for every sys- 
tem call. 

Receiving Messages 

The msgrcv system call requires five arguments to be passed to it; it returns an 
integer value. 

When successful, it returns a value equal to the number of bytes received; when 
unsuccessful it returns a -1. 

The msqid argument must be a valid, non-negative, integer value. In other 
words, it must have already been created by using the msgget system call. 

The msgp argument is a pointer to a structure in the user memory area that will 
receive the message type and the message text. 

The msgsz argument specifies the length of the message to be received. If its 
value is less than the message in the array, an error can be returned if desired 
(see the msgf Ig argument below). 

The msgtyp argument is used to pick the first message on the message queue 
of the particular tj^ specified. If it is equal to zero, the first message on the 
queue is received; if it is greater than zero, the first message of the same type is 
received; if it is less than zero, the lowest type that is less than or equal to its 
absolute value is received. 
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The msgf Ig argument allows the "blocking message operation" to be performed 
if the IPC_NOWAIT flag is not set ((msgf Ig and IPC__N0WAIT) == 0); the opera- 
tion would block if there is not a message on the message queue of the desired 
type (msgtyp) to be received. If the IPC_N0WAIT flag is set, the system call 
will fail immediately when there is not a message of the desired tj^ on the 
queue, msgf Ig can also sf)ecify that the system call fail if the message is longer 
than the size to be received; this is done by not setting the MSG_NOERROR flag 
in the msgf Ig argument ((msgf Ig and MSG_NOERROR)) == 0). If the 
MSG_NOERROR flag is set, the message is truncated to the length specified by the 
msgsz argument of msgrcv. 

Further details of this system call are discussed in the following program. If 
you need more information on the logic manipulations in this program read 
"Using msgget". It goes into more detail than would be practical for every sys- 
tem call. 

Example Program 

Figure 4-5 is a menu-driven program. It allows all possible combinations of 
using the msgsnd and msgrcv system calls to be exercised. 

From studying this program, you can observe the method of passing arguments 
and receiving return values. The user-written program requirements are 
pointed out. 

This program begins (lines 5-9) by including the required header files as 
specified by the msgop(2) entry in the Programmer's Reference Manual Note that 
in this program errno is declared as an external variable; therefore, the 
<sys/errno . h> header file does not have to be included. 

Variable and structure names have been chosen to be as close as possible to 
those in the synopsis. Their declarations are self explanatory. These names 
make the program more readable and are perfectly legal since they are local to 
the program. The variables declared for this program and what they are used 
for are as follows: 

sndbuf used as a buffer to contain a message to be sent (line 13); it 

uses the msgbuf 1 data structure as a template (lines 10-13). 
The msgbufl structure (lines 10-13) is a duplicate of the 
msgbuf structure contained in the <sys/msg.h> header 
file, except that the size of the character array for mtext is 
tailored to fit this application. The msgbuf structure should 
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not be used directly because mtext has only one element 
that would limit the size of each message to one character. 
Instead, declare your own structure. It should be identical to 
msgbuf except that the size of the mtext array should fit 
your application. 

used as a buffer to receive a message (line 13); it uses the 
msgbuf 1 data structure as a template (lines 10-13) 

used as a pointer (line 13) to both the sndbuf and rcvbuf 
buffers 

used as a counter for inputting characters from the keyboard, 
storing them in the array, and keeping track of the message 
length for the msgsnd system call; it is also used as a 
counter to output the received message for the msgrcv sys- 
tem call 

used to receive the input character from the get char func- 
tion (line 50) 

used to store the code of IPC__NOWAIT for the msgsnd sys- 
tem call (line 61) 

used to store the code of the IPC_NOWAIT or MSG_NOERROR 
flags for the msgrcv system call (line 117) 

used to store the code for sending or receiving (line 30) 

used to store the return values from all system calls 

used to store and pass the desired message queue identifier 
for both system calls 

used to store and pass the size of the message to be sent or 
received 

used to pass the value of flag for sending or the value of 
flags for receiving 

used for specifying the message type for sending or for pick- 
ing a message type for receiving. 
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Note that a msqid_ds data structure is set up in the program (line 21) with a 
pointer initiahzed to point to it (line 22); this will allow the data structure 
members affected by message operations to be observed. They are observed by 
using the msgctl (IPC_STAT) system call to get them for the program to print 
them out (lines 80-92 and lines 160-167). 

The first thing the program prompts for is whether to send or receive a mes- 
sage. A corresponding code must be entered for the desired operation; it is 
stored in the choice variable (lines 23-30). Depending upon the code, the pro- 
gram proceeds as in the following msgsnd or msgrcv sections. 

msgsnd 

When the code is to send a message, the msgp pointer is initialized (line 33) to 
the address of the send data structure, sndbuf . Next, a message type must be 
entered for the message; it is stored in the variable msgtyp (line 42), and then 
(line 43) it is put into the mtype member of the data structure pointed to by 
msgp. 

The program now prompts for a message to be entered from the keyboard and 
enters a loop of getting and storing into the mtext array of the data structure 
(lines 48-51). This will continue until an end-of-file is recognized which, for the 
get char function, is a control-D (CTRL-D) immediately following a carriage 
return (<CR>). 

The message is immediately echoed from the mtext array of the sndbuf data 
structure to provide feedback (lines 54-56). 

The next and final thing that must be decided is whether to set the 
IPC_NOWAIT flag. The program does this by requesting that a code of a 1 be 
entered for yes or anything else for no (lines 57-65). It is stored in the flag vari- 
able. If a 1 is entered, IPC_NOWAIT is logically ORed with msgf Ig; otherwise, 
msgf Ig is set to zero. 

The msgsnd system call is performed (line 69). If it is unsuccessful, a failure 
message is displayed along with the error number (lines 70-72). If it is success- 
ful, the returned value is printed and should be zero (lines 73-76). 

Every time a message is successfully sent, three members of the associated data 
structure are updated. They are: 
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msg_qnum represents the total number of messages on the message 
queue; it is incremented by one. 

msg_lspid contains the process identification (PID) number of the last 
process sending a message; it is set accordingly. 

msg_stime contains the time in seconds since January 1, 1970, Greenwich 
Mean Time (GMT) of the last message sent; it is set accord- 
ingly. 

These members are displayed after every successful message send operation 
(lines 79-92). 

msgrcv 

When the code is to receive a message, the program continues execution as in 
the following paragraphs. 

The msgp pointer is initialized to the rcvbuf data structure (line 99). 

Next, the message queue identifier of the message queue from which to receive 
the message is requested; it is stored in msqid (lines 1(X)-103). 

The message type is requested; it is stored in msgtyp (lines 104-107). 

The code for the desired combination of control flags is requested next; it is 
stored in flags (lines 108-117). Depending upon the selected combination, 
msgf Ig is set accordingly (lines 118-131). 

Finally, the number of bytes to be received is requested; it is stored in msgsz 
(lines 132-135). 

The msgrcv system call is performed (line 142). If it is unsuccessful, a message 
and error number is displayed (lines 143-145). If successful, a message indicates 
so, and the number of bytes returned and the msg type returned (because the 
value returned may be different from the value requested) is displayed followed 
by the received message (lines 150-156). 

When a message is successfully received, three members of the associated data 
structure are updated. They are: 

msg_qnum contains the number of messages on the message queue; it is 
decremented by one. 
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msg_lrpid contains the PID of the last process receiving a message; it is 
set accordingly. 

msg_rtime contains the time in seconds since January 1, 1970, Greenwich 
Mean Time (GMT) that the last process received a message; it 
is set accordingly. 

Figure 4-5 shows the msgop system calls. We suggest that you put the program 
into a source file called msgop . c and then compile it into an executable file 
called msgop. 

Figure 4-5: msgop System Call Example 



1 /*Thl3 is a program to Illustrate 

2 **the massage operations, msgop (), 

3 **syst€ro call capabilities < 

4 */ 

5 /*Inclix3e necessary header files . */ 
€ #inclxade <stdio.h> 

7 f include <sys /types. h> 

8 finclude <sys/ipc,h> 
$ iincXtide <sys/msg.h> 

10 struct msgbufl { 

11 long retype; 

12 char mte3ct[81921; 

13 } sndbuf^ rcvbuf , *msgp; 

14 /*Start of main C language program*/ 

15 mainO 

17 extern int ertno; 

18 int i, c, flag, flags, choice; 
X$ int rtm, msqid/ msgs«, msgflg; 

20 long wtype, msgtyp; 

21 struct msqid_ds msqldjds, *buf ; 

22 buf * $msqid_ds; 

23 /*Select the desired operation,*/ 

24 prlntf rShter the correspondingXn") ; 

25 |>J:lntf ("code to send Or\n^>/ 

26 prlntf ( "receive a message : \n" ) ; 



(continued on next page ) 
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Figure 4-5: msgop System Call Example (continued ) 



Zl printf ("Send - l\?i">; 

28 Ijirintf ("ttedelv^ • 2\n**U 

29 prlntf ("Entry « 

30 sca4if("%d", tdhoiee); 

31 if (choice — X) /*Sen<3 « message,*/ 

33 msgp fisndbuf; /*Point to user send struc^ure^V 

34 jxrintfC^NnBnte^ the iiia<$id o£\n*); 

35 prlntf ("the message queue to\n''); 

36 prJ.nt£< "handle the message 

37 soanf <*»%d*», fcmsqid); 

38 /*Set the message type, */ 

39 prlntf ("\nEnter a positive integer\n'*) ; 

40 printf ("message type (long) f or theVx'*) ; 

41 printf ("message 

42 scan£('»%14"r firasgtyp); 

43 msgp-xntype - msgtyp; 

44 /*Enter the message to send.*/ 

45 printf ("\riEttter a message; \n"); 

45 /*A control-d Cd) terminates as 

47 SSOF.V 

48 /*Get each character of the message 

49 aiid put it in the roteact array.*/ 

50 ford - 0; ((c - getcharO) !- EOF>; i++) 

51 sndbuf.mtextii] • c; 

5? /*Detennine the message size,*/ 

53 msgsz «*• 1; 

54 /*Bcho the message to send.*/ 

55 fot(l » 0; i < msgsi; 1++) 

56 putchar (sndbuf ,n>tejct [ i ] ) ; 

57 /*Set the IPqjJaWAIT flag if 

58 desired.*/ * 

59 prlntf <'»\rtfinter a 1 if you want \n-); 

60 printf<"the IPC_NOWAIT flag set: »♦); 
6X acanf<"%d"^ frfXag); 

(continued on next page) 
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Figure 4-5: msgop System Call Example (continued) 



«2 if (flag X> 

63 tts^l^ - HOraat; 

^4 else 

68 /*SeixI the ii«99«ge . *t 

"/O if (rtxn — -i) 

71 prJttttir<-\ttMaigsnd failed, Bwor • %dSn*^ 

72 erxkK>) i 

73 else { 

74 /*S»rlnt the val«e of test **1c*l 

75 shoal4 be zero for successful <V 

76 print f ("\nVialue returned • %ci\n"/ rtrn>; 



77 /*Prlnt the size of the message 

78 sent,*/ 

7d j>rintf ('*\nM3gsz - %d\n'', msgsz); 

80 /*Check the dsta strttcture update.*/ 

81 nsgctlimsqid/ IPCJ5TAT, }Duf); 

82 /*PritiSL dlit the effected fnenbeza.*/ 

ftS /*Prim; the increBiented tmi>^ of 

84 tn^S^S the «|Uetie.V 

85 prlntf (**\nThe msgjgnum * %d\n"> 

86 huf->msgj3num) ; 

$7 /*Print the process Id of the last sender**/ 

88 prlntf jnsg^lspid - %d\n'*» 

8d buf-->ina$rJLspid^;^ 

do /*Print the last send time.*/ 

91 prlntf (^The msg^stlme - %d\n", 

92 buf->m3gj5tijne) ; 
S3 } 



95 If (choloe 2) /*Recseive a message**/ 

96 { 

$1 /*Initlali2e the message pointer 

98 to the j?ecelve buffer.*/ 



(continued on next page ) 
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Figure 4-5: msgop System Call Example (continued ) 



99 magp ^ &rc^f; 

100 /^SpeKslfy the me^saq^ queue which contains 
XDX the dedixed n«d«age.V 

lOa printf ("XriBnter the msqid - 

104 /^Specify the specific message on the queue 

105 by using its type,*/ 

106 prifltf (*»\nEnter the wagtyp * "> ; 

107 scanf <"%ld''r fansgtyp); 

lOd /^Configute the control flags fcr the 
109 desired actions.*/ 

1X0 printf {•♦XnBnter the corresponding codeNn*); 

111 printfCto select the desired flags: Sn"); 

112 printfrMo flags - 0\n-); 

113 printf {'iMSSJIOaeiRROR * l\n"); 

114 printf riPCJIOWAIT *• 2\n")l; 

115 printf <«M9GJ«OEW«3R and IPCJNOW^ - 3\n"); 

116 ptintfi" Flags * ; 

117 scanfr%d'*^ fiflags); 

118 switch (flags> { 

119 case 0; 

120 msgf Ig * 0; 

121 break; 

122 case 1: 

123 msgf Ig * MSGJIOERPCm; 

124 break; 

125 case 2: 

126 msgf Ig « IPCJNOVjAIT; 

127 break; 
12B case 3: 

129 TOsgflg - MSG_NOERHC»l I IPC_NOWMT; 

130 break; 

132 /*Specify the ttuniber of bytes to tsfeceive.*/ 

133 printf {''XnEnter the nurriDer of bytesXn'*^; 

134 printf rto receive (msgsz) - «); 

135 scanf('»%d^, fiwsgsz) ; 

136 /*Check the values for the argu«»ents.*/ 

(continued on next page ) 
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Figure 4-5: msgqp System Call Example (continued) 



3,37 prlntfrXnavsqlci -%d\n'', m»qi<J); 

138 printf ("Xninsgtyp %ld\n% msgt]^); 

135 printf ("\nnw98Z - %d\n»», rasgsz); 

140 prijitf ("Nnmsgflg - 0%o\»*', jnagng); 

141 /*C»11 msgrcv to receive the inessage.*/ 

142 xtxn - mdgzcv<)ttdqid, nidgp/ ntag^s, n^agtypr Jindgf Xg) ; 

143 if (rtm -1) I 

144 prltitfrSfiHBgJtcv failed., toot • ^\n**r ^ttaiO); 

146 <»ld« { 

147 pcix&X C'NMtoci^X 4UdGesaiful\n<'); 

148 printf rf«r - %<J\n«'; 
14d noqld) ; 

150 /*Print the nuwiber of bytea received^ 

151 It is equal to the xetuixi 
162 value. */ 

153 printf <^Byted received - %d\n*, j^ttj); 

154 /*Print the mseived message,*/ 

155 for a 0; i<rtxtt; 

156 putchar (xc^uf .mtext 

158 /*Check the associated data structure.*/ 

159 msgctl (msqldr IPC^STAT^ buf); 

160 ^*{>rlnt the decr^ntented losHber of messages.*/ 

161 printf (*'\xin)e iiisgjiitam w %d\n**, buf ->insgrjjnum) ; 

162 /*Print the proce93 id Of last receiver,*/ 

163 printf (*the iwgJUrpid ^ ^dVi**, buf -'>*(isg_lrpid> ; 

164 /*Print the: XwA% itaf$9999 receive time*/ 

165 i>rihijfrthj |iia9[_rti^!$^^l^^ buf ''>w»g_rtljne> ; 

166 ) , 

V . ) 
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The semaphore type of IPC allows processes (executing programs) to communi- 
cate through the exchange of semaphore values. Since many applications 
require the use of more than one semaphore, the UNIX operating system has 
the ability to create sets or arrays of semaphores. A semaphore set can contain 
one or more semaphores up to a limit set by the system administrator. The tun- 
able parameter, SEMMSL, has a default value of 25. Semaphore sets are created 
by using the semget (semaphore get) system call. 

The process performing the semget system call becomes the owner/creator, 
determines how many semaphores are in the set, and sets the initial operation 
permissions for all processes, including itself. This process can subsequently 
relinquish ownership of the set or change the operation permissions using the 
semctK semaphore control) system call. The creating process always remains 
the creator as long as the facility exists. Other processes with permission can 
use semctl to perform other control functions. 

Any process can manipulate the semaphore(s) if the owner of the semaphore 
grants permission. Each semaphore within a set can be incremented and decre- 
mented with the semop(2) system call (documented in the Programme/ s Refer- 
ence Manual). 

To increment a semaphore, an integer value of the desired magnitude is passed 
to the semop system call. To decrement a semaphore, a minus (-) value of the 
desired magnitude is passed. 

The UNIX operating system ensures that only one process can manipulate a 
semaphore set at any given time. Simultaneous requests are performed sequen- 
tially in an arbitrary manner. 

A process can test for a semaphore value to be greater than a certain value by 
attempting to decrement the semaphore by one more than that value. If the 
process is successful, then the sen\aphore value is greater than that certain 
value. Otherwise, the semaphore value is not. While doing this, the process 
can have its execution suspended (IPC_N0WAIT flag not set) until the sema- 
phore value would permit the operation (other processes increment the sema- 
phore), or the semaphore facility is removed. 

The ability to suspend execution is called a "blocking semaphore operation." 
This ability is also available for a process which is testing for a semaphore equal 
to zero; only read permission is required for this test; it is accomplished by 
passing a value of zero to the semop (semaphore operation) system call. 
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On the other hand, if the process is not successful and did not request to have 
its execution suspended, it is called a "nonblocking semaphore operation." In 
this case, the process is returned a known error code (-1), and the external 
errno variable is set accordingly. 

The blocking semaphore operation allows processes to communicate based on 
the values of semaphores at different points in time. Remember also that IPC 
facilities remain in the UNIX operating system until removed by a permitted 
process or until the system is reinitialized. 

Operating on a semaphore set is done by using the senvop system call. 

When a set of semaphores is created, the first semaphore in the set is semaphore 
number zero. The last semaphore number in the set is numbered one less than 
the total in the set. 

A single system call can be used to perform a sequence of these 
"blocking/ nonblocking operations" on a set of semaphores. When performing a 
sequence of operations, the blocking/nonblocking operations can be applied to 
any or all of the semaphores in the set. Also, the operations can be applied in 
any order of semaphore number. However, no operations are done until they 
can all be done successfully. For example, if the first three of six operations on 
a set of ten semaphores could be completed successfully, but the fourth opera- 
tion would be blocked, no changes are made to the set until all six operations 
can be performed without blocldng. Either the operations are successful and the 
semaphores are changed, or one ("nonblocking") operation is unsuccessful and 
none are changed. In short, the operations are "atomically performed." 

Remember, any unsuccessful nonblocking operation for a single semaphore or a 
set of semaphores causes immediate return with no operations performed at all. 
When this occurs, an error code (-1) is returned to the process, and the external 
variable errno is set accordingly. 

System calls (documented in the Programmer's Reference Manual) make these 
semaphore capabilities available to processes. The calling process passes argu- 
ments to a system call, and the system call either successfully or unsuccessfully 
performs its function. If the system call is successful, it performs its function 
and returns the appropriate information. Otherwise, a known error code (-1) is 
returned to the process, and the external variable errno is set accordingly. 
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Using Semaphores 

Before semaphores can be used (operated on or controlled) a uniquely identified 
data structure and semaphore set (array) must be created. The unique identifier 
is called the semaphore set identifier (semid); it is used to identify or refer to a 
particular data structure and semaphore set. 

The semaphore set contains a predefined number of structures in an array, one 
structure for each semaphore in the set. The number of semaphores (nsems) in 
a semaphore set is user selectable. The following members are in each structure 
within a semaphore set: 

■ semaphore value 

■ PID performing last operation 

■ number of processes waiting for the semaphore value to become greater 
than its current value 

■ number of processes waiting for the semaphore value to equal zero 

There is one associated data structure for the uniquely identified semaphore set. 
This data structure contains the following information related to the semaphore 
set: 

■ operation permissions data (operation permissions structure) 

■ pointer to first semaphore in the set (array) 

■ number of semaphores in the set 

■ last semaphore operation time 

■ last semaphore change time 

The C programming language data structure definition for the semaphore set 
(array member) is as follows: 
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struct 

i 







am 






serosal; 


pidt 


aettpidi 


ushQZt 


: xQenSICllt:; : 


qshort 





/♦ »«wipF»r© value */ 
/* pid of last operation */ 
/* # awaiting semval > cval */ 
/* # awaiting aemv^ - 0 */ 



It is located in the <sys/sem. h> header file. 

Likewise, the structure definition for the associated semaphore data structure is 
as follows: 



struct 9emi<3 <J» 



struct ipc_perni aerojperm; 

Struct d&ti *aemjbase; 

ushort Semjisems; 

timejt semjotlme; 

long semj)adX; 

tin«_t semjctime; 

long senLpad^; 
Xong 



/* operaticn permission struct */ 
/♦ ptr to first s^naphore in set */ 
/* # of semaf^ores in set */ 
/* iast semop time */ 
/* reserved for timejt escpansion */ 
/* last change time */ 
/*tiinejt e3?)ansion */ 



semj)ad3t4]; /* reserve srea V 



It is also located in the <sys/sem. h> header file. Note that the sein_perm 
member of this structure uses ipc_perm as a template. Figure 4-1 shows the 
breakout for the operation permissions data structure. 

The ipc_perm data structure is the same for all IPC facilities; it is located in the 
<sys/ipc . h> header file and is shown in the "Messages" section. 

The semget system call is used to perform two tasks: 

■ to get a new semaphore set identifier and create an associated data struc- 
ture and semaphore set for it 
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■ to return an existing semaphore set identifier that already has an associ- 
ated data structure and semaphore set 

The task performed is determined by the value of the key argument passed to 
the semget system call. For the first task, if the key is not already in use for 
an existing semid and the IPC_CREAT flag is set, a new semid is returned 
with an associated data structure and semaphore set created for it provided no 
system tunable parameter would be exceeded. 

There is also a provision for specifying a key of value zero (0), which is known 
as the private key (IPC_PRIVATE). When specified, a new identifier is always 
returned with an associated data structure and semaphore set created for it, 
unless a system-tunable parameter would be exceeded. The ipcs command 
will show the key field for the semid as all zeros. 

When performing the first task, the process which calls semget becomes the 
owner/creator, and the associated data structure is initialized accordingly. 
Remember, ownership can be changed, but the creating process always remains 
the creator (see "Controlling Semaphores"). The creator of the semaphore set 
also determines the initial operation permissions for the facility. 

For the second task, if a semaphore set identifier exists for the key specified, the 
value of the existing identifier is returned. If you do not want to have an exist- 
ing semaphore set identifier returned, a control command (IPC_EXCL) can be 
specified (set) in the semf Ig argument passed to the system call. The system 
call will fail if it is passed a value for the number of semaphores (nsems) that is 
greater than the number actually in the set; if you do not know how many 
semaphores are in the set, use 0 for nsems. ("Using semget" describes how to 
use this system call.) 

Once a uniquely identified semaphore set and data structure are created, semop 
(semaphore operations) and semctl (semaphore control) can be used. 

Semaphore operations consist of incrementing, decrementing, and testing for 
zero. The semop system call is used to perform these operations (see "Opera- 
tions on Semaphores" for details of this system call). 

The semctl system call f)ermits you to control the semaphore facility in the fol- 
lowing ways: 
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■ by returning the value of a semaphore (GETVAL) 

■ by setting the value of a semaphore (SETVAL) 

■ by returning the PID of the last process performing an operation on a 
semaphore set (GETP ID) 

■ by returning the number of processes waiting for a semaphore value to 
become greater than its current value (GETNCNT) 

■ by returning the number of processes waiting for a semaphore value to 
equal zero (GETZCNT) 

■ by getting all semaphore values in a set and placing them in an array in 
user memory (GETALL) 

■ by setting all semaphore values in a semaphore set from an array of 
values in user memory (SETALL) 

■ by retrieving the data structure associated with a semaphore set 
(IPC_STAT) 

■ by changing operation permissions for a semaphore set (IPC_SET) 

■ by removing a particular semaphore set identifier from the UNIX operat- 
ing system along with its associated data structure and semaphore set 
(IPC_RMID) 

See "Controlling Semaphores" for details of the semctl system call. 



Getting Semaphores 

This section describes how to use the semget system call. The accompanying 
program illustrates its use. 

Using semget 

The synopsis found in the semget (2) entry in ihe Programmer's Reference Manual 
is as follows: 
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lincXodei <sysr/sein*b> 

Int 9mqi^ (Icey, nBrna, 9^1ti9> 
K^yjt key; 



t ts 


sero. 




serafXag; 

























The following line in the synopsis: 

int semget (key, nsems, semflg) 

informs you that semget is a function with three formal arguments that returns 
an integer-type value. The next two lines: 

l^®y_t key; 

int nsemsr semflg; 

declare the types of the formal arguments. key_t is defined by a typedef in 
the <sys/types . h> header file to be an integer. 

The integer returned from this system call upon successful completion is the 
semaphore set identifier that was discussed above. 

The process calling the semget system call must supply three actual arguments 
to be passed to the formal key, nsems, and semflg arguments. 

A new semid with an associated semaphore set and data structure is created if 
either 

■ key is equal to IPC_PRIVATE, 

or 

■ key is a unique integer and semflg ANDed with IPC_CREAT is "true." 

The value passed to the semflg argument must be an integer that will specify 
the following: 

■ operation permissions 
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■ control fields (commands) 

Figure 4-6 reflects the numeric values (expressed in octal notation) for the valid 
operation permissions codes. 

Figure 4-6: Operation Permissions Codes 



A specific value is derived by adding or bitwise ORing the values for the opera- 
tion permissions wanted. That is, if read by user and read/alter by others is 
desired, the code value would be (X)406 (00400 plus 00006). There are constants 
#def ine'd in the <sys/sem.h> header file which can be used for the user 
(OWNER). They are as follows: 

SEM_A 0200 /* alter permission by owner */ 
SEM_R 0400 /* read permission by owner */ 

Control flags are predefined constants (represented by all uppercase letters). 
The flags that apply to the semget system call are IPC_CIlEAT and IPC_EXCL 
and are defined in the <sys/ipc . h> header file. 

The value for semf Ig is, therefore, a combination of operation permissions and 
control commands. After determining the value for the operation permissions 
as previously described, the desired flag(s) can be specified. This specification is 
accomplished by adding or bitwise ORing ( | ) them with the operation permis- 
sions; the bit positions and values for the control commands in relation to those 
of the operation permissions make this possible. 

The semf Ig value can easily be set by using the flag names in conjunction with 
the octal operation permissions value: 



Operation Permissions 



Octal Value 



Read by User 
Alter by User 
Read by Group 
Alter by Group 
Read by Others 
Alter by Others 



00400 
00200 
00040 
00020 
00004 
00002 
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semid « semget (key, nsems, (IPC_CREAT | 0400)); 

semid - semget (key, nsems, {IPC_CREAT | IPC__EXCL | 0400) ) ; 

As specified by the semget (2) entry in the Programmer's Reference Manual, suc- 
cess or failure of this system call depends upon the actual argument values for 
key, nsems, and semf Ig, and system-tunable parameters. The system call will 
attempt to return a new semaphore set identifier if one of the following condi- 
tions is true: 

■ key is equal to IPC_PRIVATE 

■ key does not already have a semaphore set identifier associated with it 
and (semflg & IPC_CREAT) is "true" (not zero). 

The key argument can be set to IPC_PRIVATE like this: 

semid == semget (IPC_PRIVATE, nsems, semflg); 

Exceeding the SEMMNI, SEMMNS, or SEMMSL system-tunable parameters will 
always cause a failure. The SEMMNI system-tunable parameter determines the 
maximum number of unique semaphore sets (semid' s) that may be in use at 
any given time. The SEMMNS system-tunable parameter determines the max- 
imum number of semaphores in all semaphore sets system wide. The SEMMSL 
system-tunable parameter determines the maximum number of semaphores in 
each semaphore set. 

IPC_EXCL is another control command used in conjunction with IPC_CREAT. 
It will cause the system call to return an error if a semaphore set identifier 
already exists for the specified key provided. This is necessary to prevent the 
process from thinking that it has received a new (unique) identifier when it has 
not. In other words, when both IPC_CREAT and IPG_EXCL are specified, a 
new semaphore set identifier is returned if the system call is successful. Any 
value for semflg returns a new identifier if the key equals zero 
(IPC_PRIVATE) and no system- tunable parameters are exceeded. 

Refer to the semget(2) manual page in the Programmers Reference Manual for 
specific associated data structure initialization for successful completion. The 
specific failure conditions and their error names are contained there also. 
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Example Program 

Figure 4-7 is a menu-driven program. It allows all possible combinations of 
using the semget system call to be exercised. 

From stud)dng this program, you can observe the method of passing arguments 
and receiving return values. The user-written program requirements are 
pointed out. 

This program begins (lines 4-8) by including the required header files as 
specified by the semget(2) entry in the Programmer's Reference Manual Note 
that the <sys/errno . h> header file is included as opposed to declaring errno 
as an external variable; either method will work. 

Variable names have been chosen to be as close as possible to those in the 
synopsis. Their declarations are self explanatory. These names make the pro- 
gram more readable and are perfectly legal since they are local to the program. 
The variables declared for this program and what they are used for are as fol- 
lows: 

key used to pass the value for the desired key 

opperin used to store the desired operation permissions 

flags used to store the desired control commands (flags) 

oppern\_flags 

used to store the combination from the logical ORing of the 
opperm and flags variables; it is then used in the system 
call to pass the semf Ig argument 

semid used for returning the semaphore set identification number 

for a successful system call or the error code (-1) for an 
unsuccessful one. 

The program begins by prompting for a hexadecimal key, an octal operation 
permissions code, and the control command combinations (flags) which are 
selected from a menu (lines 15-32). All possible combinations are allowed even 
though they might not be viable. This allows observing the errors for illegal 
combinations. 

Next, the menu selection for the flags is combined with the operation permis- 
sions; the result is stored in opperm_f lags (lines 36-52). 
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Then, the number of seniaphores for the set is requested (lines 53-57); its value 
i^ stored in nsems. 

The system call is made next; the result is stored in the semid (lines 60, 61). 

Since the semid variable now contains a valid semaphore set identifier or the 
error code (-1), it is tested to see if an error occurred (line 63). If semid equals 
-1, a message indicates that an error resulted and the external errno variable is 
displayed (line 65). Remember that the external errno variable is only set 
when a system call fails; it should only be examined immediately following sys- 
tem calls. 

If no error occurred, the returned semaphore set identifier is displayed (line 69). 

The example program for the semget system call follows. We suggest that you 
name the source program file semget . c and the executable file semget. 

Figure 4-7: semget System Call Example 



X /*lhl5 la a progj::»n to illustrate 

2 **the semaphore get^ semcpetO, 

3 **3y»tem caU <»pi9bUttie».*/ 

5 llnKSI^ <syd/typed.li> 
flticXtidd <ayai/ipei.h> 

7 iittcXixte <9ya/9m^h> 

8 #in<sluc!te «<!ermo.h> 

9 /*StM: of main C language program*/ 

10 kn^inO 

11 { 

12 ^ceyjt Jcey; /*declare as long integer*/ 

13 int Oppdrtn, flags, nsems; 

14 int semicjy oppexm^flags; 

15 /*Enter the <k»ired Jc^y*/ 

le printf t"\nBntiM? t}» <fe»i*«i Iwy in heat * 

17 acanfC^ae*, 4ki&y); 

18 /^Bnter the desired octal operation 
Id pexmisaions. V 

ao printf ("\nESiter the operatl<»i\n") ; 
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Figure 4-7: sexngfet System Call Example (continued ) 



21 printf Cpeimissions in octal * "); 

22 scanf (**%o'*, iopp^an); 

23 /*Set d^dit^ flags.*/ 

24 printf (**\n&ntef eo^tespOnding nuni^er toNn"*); 

25 p2rliit^("8«t th© deai«d flagsAn"); 

26 printf (rtlo nagd - 0\n-); 

27 prlntf ("IPCCREAT iNn**) ; 

28 prlntf ("IPCJSXiGL - 2\n«>; 

29 prlntf ("lPc3^®Mr attd IK^EJ^ » 3\n«); 
3p prlntfr PlagiT • "H? 

31 /*<3et tiu» flagis to be sat.V 

32 acanf (''%d«', cfla^d)^' 

33 /*Eri»r checklJig {deibugging) V 

34 prlntf ("\nkey «Ox%x, oppexm « 0%o, flags » %d\n''^ 

35 key, c^perwy flags>; 

3€ /^Incorporate the control fields (flags) with 

37 the operation permissions**/ 

38 switch (flags) 
3d { 

40 case 0: /*No flags are to be set,*/ 

41 opperjn_flags - (opperw [ 0); 

42 br^lc; 

43 case 1: /*Se* the 1PC_CREAT flag,*/ 

44 Oppenn^flags « (opperm | tPC^CREAT); 

45 break;" 

46 case 2: /*Set the miJSfCL flag,*/ 

47 oppezin^flagd * (cpperin \ IPCJE3(CL); 

48 breakr 

AS case 3r /*Set the IPCCREJWf and IKrjixa 

50 flag3.*/ 

51 oppem flag9 » (CRper» t IPG CRES^T I IPC SKCJi); 

52 ) ^ 

53 /*<3et thd number of aemj^ores for thia aet.*/ 

54 printf ("\nEnter the ftuiriber ofSft"),* 

55 printf ("dMlred semaphores for\n"); 
5€ printf C^ls set (25 ««ut> - *); 

5*7 scanf("%d", £nseins>; 

58 /*Checlc the entry.*/ 

59 printf CViNsems - %d\n'', ns«ns); 



(continued on next page ) 
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Figure 4-7: semget System Call Example (continued) 



60 the aeniget 9y»tfliii call,*/ 

62 /*Perfom the foXXonltjg If the call is unsuccessful,*/ 

63 If (^Id — -l^ 

64 { 

65 printf <*The sewiget call failed, error nuiuber • %d\n"^ ermo); 

67 /*^um the seitiid ijpon successful coupletioo.*/ 

68 elsd 

69 print£<«\nThe s^id - %d\n*, semld>; 

70 exit(O); 

L J 



Controlling Semaphores 

This section describes how to use the semctl system call. The accompan)dng 
program illustrates its use. 

Using semctl 

The synopsis found in the semctl(2) entry in the Programmer's Reference Manual 
is as follows: 
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fincilude <sy's/ip6.h> 

int ^Qinctl (semid, Bonnum, and, arg> 

union 99inun 
int 

Struct wmidjcto *baf ? 
uaihort *<a:a?ay; 

^ arg; 



The semctl system call requires four arguments to be passed to it, and it 
returns an integer value. 

The semid argument must be a valid, non-negative, integer value that has 
already been created by using the semget system call. 

The semnum argument is used to select a (semaphore by its number. This relates 
to sequences of operations (atomically performed) on the set. When a set of 
semaphores is created, the first semaphore is number 0, and the last semaphore 
is numbered one less than the total in the set. 

The cmd argument can be replaced by one of the following values: 

GETVAL return the value of a single semaphore within a semaphore 

set 

SETVAL set the value of a single semaphore within a semaphore set 

GETPID return the PID of the process that performed the last opera- 

tion on the semaphore within a semaphore set 

GETNCNT return the number of processes waiting for the value of a 
particular semaphore to become greater than its current 
value 

GETZCNT return the number of processes waiting for the value of a 
particular semaphore to be equal to zero 
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GETALL return the value for all semaphores in a semaphore set 

SETALL set all semaphore values in a semaphore set 

IPC^STAT return the status information contained in the associated data 
structure for the specified semid, and place it in the data 
structure pointed to by the buf pointer in the user memory 
area; arg.buf is the union member that contains pointer 

IPC_SET for the specified semaphore set (semid), set the effective 
user/group identification and operation permissions 

IPC_RMID remove the specified semaphore set (semid) along with its 
associated data structure. 

A process must have an effective user identification of OWNER/C3REATOR or 
superuser to perform an IPC_SET or IPC_RMID control command. Read/alter 
permission is required as applicable for the other control commands. 

The arg argument is used to pass the system call the appropriate union 
member for the control command to be performed. For some of the control 
commands, the arg argument is not required and is simply ignored. 

■ arg . val required: SETVAL 

■ arg.buf required: IPC_STAT, IPC_SET 

■ arg. array required: GETALL, SETALL 

■ arg ignored: GETVAL, GETPlD, GETNCNT, GETZCNT, IPC_RMID 

The details of this system call are discussed in the following program. If you 
need more information on the logic manipulations in this program, read "Using 
semget". It goes into more detail than would be practical to do for every sys- 
tem call. 



Example Program 

Figure 4-8 is a menu-driven program. It allows all possible combinations of 
using the semctl system call to be exercised. 

From studying this program, you can observe the method of passing arguments 
and receiving return values. The user-written program requirements are 
pointed out. 
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This program begins (lines 5-9) by including the required header files as 
specified by the semctl(2) entry in the Programmer's Reference Manual Note 
that in this program errno is declared as an external variable, and therefore the 
<sys/errno . h> header file does not have to be included. 

Variable, structure, and union names have been chosen to be as close as possible 
to those in the synopsis. Their declarations are self explanatory. These names 
make the program more readable and are perfectly legal since they are local to 
the program. Those declared for this program and what they are used for are 
as follows: 

semid_ds used to receive the specified semaphore set identifier's data 
structure when an IPC_STAT control command is performed 

c used to receive the input values from the scanf function 

(line 119) when performing a SETALL control command 

i used as a counter to increment through the union 

arg . array when displaying the semaphore values for a 
GETALL (lines 98-100) control command, and when initializ- 
ing the arg. array when performing a SETALL (lines 117- 
121) control command 

length used as a variable to test for the number of semaphores in a 

set against the i counter variable (lines 98, 117) 

uid used to store the IPC_SET value for the user identification 

gid used to store the IPC_SET value for the group identification 

mode used to store the IPC_SET value for the operation permis- 

sions 

retrn used to store the return value from the system call 

semid used to store and pass the semaphore set identifier to the 

S5^stem call 

semrium used to store and pass the semaphore number to the system 

call 

cmd used to store the code for the desired control command so 

that subsequent processing can be performed on it ^ 
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used to determine which member (uid, gid, mode) for the 
IPC_SET control command is to he changed 

used to store the set of semaphore values when getting 
(GETALL) or initializing (SETALL) 

used to pass the system call a value to set, or to store a value 
returned from the system call, for a single semaphore (union 
member) 

a pointer passed to the system call which locates the data 
structure in the user memory area where the IPC__STAT con- 
trol command is to place its return values, or where the 
IPC_SET command gets the values to set (union member) 

a pointer passed to the system call which locates the array in 
the user memory where the GETALL control command is to 
place its return values, or when the SETALL command gets 
the values to set (union member) 

Note that the semid__ds data structure in this program (line 14) uses the data 
structure located in the <sys/sem. h> header file of the same name as a tem- 
plate for its declaration. 

Note that the semvals array is declared to have 25 elements (0 through 24). 
This number corresponds to the maximum number of semaphores allowed per 
set (SEMMSL), a system-tunable parameter. 

Now that all of the required declarations have been presented for this program, 
this is how it works. 

First, the program prompts for a valid semaphore set identifier, which is stored 
, in the semid variable (lines 24-26). This is required for all semctl system 
calls. 

Then, the code for the desired control command must be entered (lines 17-42), 
and the code is stored in the cmd variable. The code is tested to determine the 
control command for subsequent processing. 

If the GETVAL control command is selected (code 1), a message prompting for a 
senmphore number is displayed (lines 48, 49). When it is entered, it is stored in 
the senuium variable (line 50). Then, the system call is performed, and the 
semaphore value is displayed (lines 51-54). Note that the arg argument is not 
required in this case, and the system call will simply ignore it. If the system call 



choice 
semvals [] 
arg. val 

arg . buf 
arg. array 
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is successful, a message indicates this along with the semaphore set identifier 
used (lines 197, 198); if the system call is unsuccessful, an error message is 
displayed along with the value of the external errno variable (lines 194, 195). 

If the SETVAL control command is selected (code 2), a message prompting for a 
semaphore number is displayed (lines 55, 56). When it is entered, it is stored in 
the semnum variable (line 57). Next, a message prompts for the value to which 
the semaphore is to be set; it is stored as the arg. val member of the union 
(lines 58, 59). Then, the system call is performed (lines 60, 62). Depending 
upon success or failure, the program returns the same messages as for GETVAL 
above. 

If the GETPID control command is selected (code 3), the system call is made 
immediately since all required arguments are known (lines 63-66), and the PID 
of the process performing the last operation is displayed. Note that the arg 
argument is not required in this case, and the system call will simply ignore it. 
Depending upon success or failure, the program returns the same messages as 
for GETVAL above. 

If the GETNCNT control command is selected (code 4), a message prompting for 
a semaphore number is displayed (lines 67-71). When entered, it is stored in the 
semnum variable (line 73). Then, the system call is performed and the number 
of processes waiting for the semaphore to become greater than its current value 
is displayed (lines 73-76). Note that the arg argument is not required in this 
case, and the system call will simply ignore it. Depending upon success or 
failure, the program returns the same messages as for GETVAL above. 

If the GETZCNT control conunand is selected (code 5), a message prompting for 
a semaphore number is displayed (lines 77-80). When it is entered, it is stored 
in the semnum variable (line 81). Then the system call is performed and the 
number of processes waiting for the semaphore value to become equal to zero is 
displayed (lines 82-85). Depending upon success or failure, the program returns 
the same messages as for GETVAL above. 

If the GETALL control command is selected (code 6), the program first performs 
an IPC_STAT control command to determine the number of semaphores in the 
set (lines 87-93). The length variable is set to the number of semaphores in the 
set (line 93). The arg . array union member is set to point to the semvals 
array where the system call is to store the values of the semaphore set (line 96). 
Now, a loop is entered which displays each element of the arg. array from 
zero to one less than the value of length (lines 98-104). The semaphores in the 
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set are displayed on a single line, separated by a space. Depending upon suc- 
cess or failure, the program returns the same messages as for GETVAL above. 

If the SETALL control command is selected (code 7), the program first performs 
an IPC_STAT control command to determine the number of semaphores in the 
set (lines 107-110). The length variable is set to the number of semaphores in 
the set (line 113). Next, the program prompts for the values to be set and enters 
a loop which takes values from the keyboard and initializes the semvals array 
to contain the desired values of the semaphore set (lines 115-121). The loop 
puts the first entry into the array position for semaphore number zero and ends 
when the semaphore number that is filled in the array equals one less than the 
value of length. The arg. array union member is set to point to the semvals 
array from which the system call is to obtain the semaphore values. The system 
call is then made (lines 122-125). Depending upon success or failure, the pro- 
gram returns the same messages as for GETVAL above. 

If the IPC_STAT control command is selected (code 8), the system call is per- 
formed (line 129), and the status information returned is printed out (lines 130- 
141); only the members that can be set are printed out in this program. Note 
that if the system call is unsuccessful, the status information of the last success- 
ful one is printed out. In addition, an error message is displayed, and the 
errno variable is printed out (line 194). 

If the IPC_SET control command is selected (code 9), the program gets the 
current status information for the semaphore set identifier specified (lines 145- 
149). This is necessary because this example program provides for changing 
only one member at a time, and the semctl system call changes all of them. 
Also, if an invalid value happened to be stored in the user memory area for one 
of these members, it would cause repetitive failures for this control command 
until corrected. The next thing the program does is to prompt for a code 
corresponding to the member to be changed (lines 150-156). This code is stored 
in the choice variable (line 157). Now, depending upon the member picked, 
the program prompts for the new value (lines 158-181). The value is placed into 
the appropriate member in the user memory area data structure, and the system 
call is made (line 184). Depending upon success or failure, the program returns 
the same messages as for GETVAL above. 

If the IPC_RMID control command (code 10) is selected, the system call is per- 
formed (lines 186-188). The semaphore set identifier along with its associated 
data structure and semaphore set is removed from the UNIX operating system. 
Depending upon success or failure, the program returns the same messages as 
for the other control commands. 
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The example program for the semctl system call follows. We suggest that you 
name the source program file semctl . c and the executable file semctl. 



Figure 4-8: semctl System Call Example 



5 
€ 
7 
8 
9 

IQ 
11 
02 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
2€ 

27 
28 
2d 
$0 
3X 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 



/♦thid ts a program to Illustrate 
**tha semaphore contrpl^ semctl (), 
**systaii call capabl Uties , 

llllllllfllilliH^ 

/♦Include necessary header files.*/ 
Ilncltkdd <stdio.h> 
linclud© <sy« /types. h> 
♦include <sys/ipc . h> 
linclude <sys/s€m.h> 

/♦Start of main C language program*/ 
Tnaiii(y 

|||;|;||||||;;;||||||| 

extern int ermo; 
Struct semid_ds s^idjJs; 
int c, 1, length; 
int uid, gld, mode; 

int retm, s^id/ sennum, cmd, choice; 
tishort semvalst25]; 
union semun { 
int val; 

struct aemidjda *buf; 
ushort *array; 
) arg; 

/♦Enter th© semaphore ID,*/ 
printf <*'Eiiter the semid * •»>; 
scanf(''%d«, «semld); 

/♦Choose the desired comnand.*/ 
printf (**\nEnter the number for\n"); 
priiitf (*the desired c«d:\n-); 



printf it"q&Tva^ 
printf (•^SEKPVM. 
printf ("GBTPID 
printf ("GETNCNT 
printf rCET^CNT 
printf ("GBTALL 
printf ("SBTALL 



IXn**) 
2\n'') 
3\n-) 

eVn") 
7\n»*) 
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Figure 4-8: semctl System Call Example (continued ) 



f 








::;:::':;:::>v> 




37 




prlntf ("JW^smT - 8\a*)? 




3S 








39 




prlntf riPcIwiID « 10\?i")/ 




40 




printf < *^try * * ) ; 




41 




scanf (**%d'*^ ttxiO^) 




42 




/*ca)eck entries,*/ 




43 


prlntf (''Xnsemid -%d, crod %d\n\n''. 




44 


semid^ cmd); 




45 


/*Set the comnand and do the call,*/ 




46 


suritch (cmd) 




47 






48 


1 1 /*Get a specified value,*/ 




49 


prlntf ('*\nEnter the 3ennum » 




50 


3canf &8en«it2m); 




51 


/*Do the system call,*/ 




52 


xetzn « semctl (semici, semnum, <^TVaii, axg); 




53 


printf (♦'XnThe senwal * %d*, retm); 




54 


break; 




55 


case 2: /*Set a specified value**/ 




56 


prlntf <**\riBttter the se«w«» ^ •*); 






57 


scanf("%d^, &semQuin); 






58 


printf (^XnEnter the value » **) ; 






5d 


scaflf<nd'*, Sai^g.val); 






60 


y*DD the system call.*/ 






6X 


t&tm ** semctl tsemldr setmutn^ SETVJa/ ax<9); 






62 


break; 






63 


case 3t /*Get the process IP.*/ 






64 




xetcn ^ semctl (semid, 0, GEtPID, axg> ; 






65 




prlntf <*\nThe serapid »« %d'», retrn); 






66 




break; 






67 




case 4: /*Get the number of processes 






68 




waiting for the semaphore to 






69 




become greater than its cmrrent 






70 




value.*/ 




IX 




prlntf ('•XnEnter the seronum - **); 




72 




scanf (♦*%d**/ ise«num>; 




73 


/*Dq the system call.*/ 




74 


retrn »* senactl (semid, semnum^ GETNCNT, arg) ; 




75 


printf (^'NnThe sewncnt * %d'', retrn); 




76 


bre^; 


V 
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Figure 4-8: senctl System Call Example (continued) 



77 caae /^Qet the nunt>er ot proces5e« 

78 waiting the aemaphora 
1^ value to beqcme zi^tq^*/ 
60 printf (♦*\nEtoter the se*mu« « *); 
dl scanf (**%d'*, (aemnum); 
$2 /*Do the systm c»ll . ♦/ 
B3 xettn detQCtX<da<dd, deimim, GBT2K:3n!, at^>; 

84 printf ("XnThe ^emzcnt %d", retm); 

85 break; 

86 case 6: /*Get all of the seroapihorea . */ 

87 /*Get the number of demaphores in 

88 the semaphore set.^/ 

89 arg.buf - isemidjSs; 

90 t&ttn - sewctKsanid, 0, IKJJSTAT, axg); 

91 If (xetm — -1) 

92 goto ERROR; 

93 length » arg.buf->S€anjiseros; 

94 /*Get and print all semaphores in the 

95 specified set.*/ 

96 arg. array * aemvals; 

97 xetrn - semctl <seroid«^ 0* tSE^MJL, arg>; 

98 for (i - 0,* i < length; i++) 

100 printfr%d^, sa«vals[i]); 

101 /^Separate each 

102 setnaphore . */ 

103 printf(- 

iiillliiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

103 break; 

W case *?: /*Set all seanaphores in the set-*/ 

107 /*Get the number of semaphores in 

108 the SBt.*/ 

109 arg.buf fisemidjds; 
HQ retm semctl<set»id^ 0, IPCjSTAT, arg); 

111 if (tetm -1) 

112 goto ERROR; 

113 length argf,buf->semj>sems; 

114 printf ("Length - %d\n", length); 

115 /*Set the se^phore set values,*/ 
11€ printf ("\nfinter each value : \n" ); 
117 for(i « 0; 1 < length ; i++) 

miimiimimmsigsiiia li 

(continued on next page) 
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Figure 4-8: semctl System Call Example (continued ) 



- ■ ■ \ 

1X9 9<»nfr%d''/ He)/ 

120 aemvalstil * <xf 

111 ) 

122 /*Do the ss^tm calx.*/ 

123 adb^.&miy** sdmvaXd; 

124 J?eta3i * sanctl (semid^ 0^ SETOW:./ arg>; 

125 bredci 

126 cMe 8: /*iGet the »t*tua fox the semapho^ce set.*/ 

127 /*G6t and ptlnt the cunent status values,*/ 

128 axt^.buf *• fisemidds; 

12d jjetwx - sanctl (semid, 0, 1J>CJ3TM!^ airg); 

130 printf (*»\nThe tJSER ID « %dV»'', 

131 arg , buf ->se«>jperTO .uld) ; 

132 printf <-!Itie <3RO0J? 10 - %d\n«, 

133 arg * buf ->9ein_perTO »gid) ; 

134 printf ("The operation permissions - 0%o\n'*, 

135 arg.buf->semjpennrJiKxJe) ? 

13^ printf <**!Ihe nunt>er of semaphores in set «• %dNn"r 

137 arg . bttf->de«ijnsews) ; 

138 printf {'•The last seroop time - %d\n'', 

139 arg , buf -'>semj>t ime) ; 

140 printf <**The last change tine - %d\n'»r 

141 axg . buf ->setnjctiine) ; 

142 breaK; 

14$ case 9: /^Select and change the desired 

144 member of the data structure.*/ 

145 /*Qrt; the current status values.*/ 

146 arg, buf - fcsemidjds; 

147 retJtj - se«K;tl(semid, 0, IPC^STAT^ arg. buf >; 

148 if <retrn — -1> 

149 goto ERROR; 

150 /*Seleet the maitjer to change.*/ 

151 printf {^XnEnter the number for theXn**); 

152 printf rmettiber to be diangediXn*); 

153 printf <^s€mj>enn.uid • IVh'*); 

154 printf C'semjpenn^gid - 2\n«); 

155 printf <**s»ftj>ejan. mode * SXn*); 

156 printf {'•Entry - 

157 scanf<"%d'*^ fcchoioe); 

158 switch (choice) { 

159 case li /*Change the user 1I>.*/ 

V J 
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160 printf ('•XnEntei? USW XP - "> ; 

1«1 acanf <'**d'', ftuld^; 

163 paflntf r\nOSBR ID m %d\tt«', 

16^ c»9e /^Iiang^ the ^zoup ID«*/ 

1«7 printf C»\n|5nter <3WOT IP * ; 

168 id4^lfr%d^ 4gid>; 

170 prlntf (-\nG»OOP ID -p %d\n*^ 

171 Arg . buf^>senijperro .gld) ; 

172 break; 

173 case 3: /*Change the mode portion of 

174 the operation 

175 permissions,*/ 

176 prlntf ("\nEnter MODE in octal » «); 

177 ^anf<**%o*y tt«ode>; 

178 arg, buir-->aemj5)erin .node Tftode; 

179 pirlntf * 0%o\n"^ 
IdQ arg . bu£~>dei«j>erm .mod&) ; 

181 ]9zeak; 

182 ) 

183 /*Do the Change.*/ 

184 retm » semctlisemid, 0, IPCJSET, arg); 

185 b»»ak; 

186 <:ade 10 1 /*Petoo'vB the semid along with its 

187 data structure »*/ 

188 retm » aewGtl<s«(iid^ 0^ IPC WCCD^ arg); 

m \ 

190 /*Perfonp the foUowii^g it the call is unsucoe^aful^*/ 

1911 if (retm -i) 

192 { 

193 mmt 

194 |>rintir (**\nlhe s^tl call failed!, error number » %d\n'*, ermo); 

195 eaclt(O); 

196 } 

197 prints ("\n\nThe 9emctl system call was successfulVn**) ; 

198 prlntf ("for sanid - %d\n»»^ semid); 

199 exit (0); 

200 } 
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Operations on Semaphores 

This section describes how to use the semop system call. The accompanying 
program illustrates its use. 

Using semop 

The synopsis found in the semop(2) entry in the Programmer's Reference Manual 
is as follows: 

flncluda <sys/ipc,h> 
♦inclticle .<3ys/sem,h> 

Int semop (seinid, 3opa, nsops) 
int 3aml<l; 

struct senbuf "^3093; 
unsigned nsops; 

V 

The semop system call requires three arguments to be passed to it and returns 
an integer value which will be zero for successful completion or -1 otherwise. 

The semid argument must be a valid, non-negative, integer value. In other 
words, it must have already been created by using the semget system call. 

The sops argument points to an array of structures in the user memory area 
that contains the following for each semaphore to be changed: 

■ the semaphore number (senrnum) 

■ the operation to be performed (sem_op) 

■ the control flags (seni__f Ig) 

The *sops declaration means that either an array name (which is the address of 
the first element of the array) or a pointer to the array can be used, sembuf is 
the tag name of the data structure used as the template for the structure 
members in the array; it is located in the <sys/sem. h> header file. 
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The nsops argument specifies the length of the array (the number of structures 
in the array). The maximum size of this array is determined by the SEMOPM 
system-tunable parameter. Therefore, a maximum of SEMOPM operations can be 
performed for each semop system call. 

The semaphore number (sem_num) determines the particular semaphore within 
the set on which the operation is to be performed. 

The operation to be performed is determined by the following: 

■ if sem_op is positive, the semaphore value is incremented by the value of 
sem_op 

■ if sem_op is negative, the semaphore value is decremented by the abso- 
lute value of sem_op 

■ if sexn_op is zero, the semaphore value is tested for equality to zero 

The following operation commands (flags) can be used: 

■ IPC_NOWAIT — this operation command can be set for any operations in 
the array. The system call will return unsuccessfully without changing 
any semaphore values at all if any operation for which IPC_NOWAIT is set 
cannot be performed successfully. The system call will be unsuccessful 
when trying to decrement a semaphore more than its current value, or 
when testing for a semaphore to be equal to zero when it is not. 

■ SEM__UNDO — this operation command is used to tell the system to undo 
the process's semaphore changes automatically when the process exits; it 
allows processes to avoid deadlock problems. To implement this feature, 
the system maintains a table with an entry for every process in the sys- 
tem. Each entry points to a set of undo structures, one for each semaphore 
used by the process. The system records the net change. 

Example Program 

Figure 4-9 is a menu-driven program. It allows all possible combinations of 
using the semop system call to be exercised. 

From studying this program, you can observe the method of passing arguments 
and receiving return values. The user-written program requirements are 
pointed out. 
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This program begins (lines 5-9) by including the required header files as 
specified by the shnvop(2) entry in the Programmer's Reference Manual Note that 
in this program errno is declared as an external variable; therefore, the 
<sys/errno . h> header file does not have to be included. 

Variable and structure names have been chosen to be as dose as possible to 
those in the synopsis. Their declarations are self explanatory. These names 
make the program more readable and are perfectly legal since the declarations 
are local to the program. The variables declared for this program and what 
they are used for are as follows: ^ 

sembuf [10] used as an array buffer (line 14) to contain a maximum of ten 
sembuf type structures; ten is the standard value of the tun- 
able parameter SEMOP^^r the maximum number of operations 
on a semaphore set for each semop system call 

sops used as a pointer (line 14) to the sembuf array for the sys- 

tem call and for accessing the structure members within the 
array 

string[8] used as a character buffer to hold a number entered by the 
user 

rtrn used to store the return value from the system call 

flags used to store the code of the IPC_N0WAIT or SEM_UNDO 

flags for the semop system call (line 59) 

sem_num used to store the semaphore number entered by the user for 
each semaphore operation in the array 

i used as a counter (line 31) for initializing the structure 

members in the array, and used to print out each structure in 
the array (line 78) 

semid used to store the desired semaphore set identifier for the sys- 

tem call 

nsops used to specify the number of semaphore operations for the 

system call; must be less than or equal to SEMOPM 



First, the program prompts for a semaphore set identifier that the system call is 
to perform operations on (lines 18-21). semid is stored in the semid variable 
(line 22). 
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A message is displayed requesting the number of operations to be performed on 
this set (lines 24-26). The number of operations is stored in the nsops variable 
(line 27). 

Next, a loop is entered to initialize the array of structures (lines 29-76). The 
semaphore number, operation, and operation command (flags) are entered for 
each structure in the array. The number of structures equals the number of 
semaphore operations (nsops) to be performed for the system call, so nsops is 
tested against the i counter for loop control. Note that sops is used as a 
pointer to each element (structure) in the array, and sops is incremented just 
like i. sops is then used to point to each member in the structure for setting 
them. 

After the array is initialized, all of its elements are printed out for feedback 
(lines 77-84). 

The sops pointer is set to the address of the array (lines 85, 86). sembuf could 
be used directly, if desired, instead of sops in the system call. 

The system call is made (line 88), and depending upon success or failure, a 
corresponding message is displayed. The results of the operation(s) can be 
viewed by using the semctl GETALL control command. 

The example program for the semop system call follows. We suggest that you 
name the source program file semop . c and the executable file semop. 
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Figure 4-9: senop System Call Example 



I /*Thi» is a program to Illustrate 

Z "^Hhs somaphote operations, SdinOpO, 

3 **systein caLll oapabiliti^s* 

5 /*iiw5iqde necsessary hea<ier files 

e #inclucSe <:stdio.h> 

7 finolucje <5ys/types*h> 

8 #it«?lud© <5ys/4pc.h> 
* #inolude <sys/serti.h> 

10 /^3tart of main C language program*/ 

11 mainO 

13 extern Int ermo; 

14 astmct smibat senibufClO}^ ^sops; 

15 char string t8l; 

16 int retm^ flags, serojiuin, i, sernld; 

17 unsigned naops; 

18 /*Enter the semaphore ID»*/ 
Id print£("\niantet the seinid Of\n*); 
^0 printf ("the semaphore set to\n"); 

21 printf (**be operated m *); 

22 soanf<''%d«^ fisanid); 

23 prlntf ("\ns€9nid - %d-^ semid); 

24 /*Enter the numlaer of operations.*/ 

25 prlntf (*\<»Ei(iter the wcmiber of semaphore\tt">; 

26 prlntf ("Operations for this set ^ "); 

27 scanf("%d"/ tn»op»>; 

28 printf ("Xnsopa ^ %d", nsops) ; 

29 /*Initiall2e the array for the 

30 number of operaticnd to be performed.^/ 

31 for(i • 0, sops " seiobuf; i < nsops; »q?s++> 

33 /*'niis determines the semaphore %n 

34 the semaphore set.*/ 

35 printf ("\nEnter the semaphore\n") ; 

36 prlntf ("number (s^jnum) » 

37 scanf C%d'', fcserajtiura); 

38 sops->sem_num *• sero^num; 
3d printf <"\nThe seinj«»R - %d", sc^s->semj*um) ; 

^ 

(continued on next page ) 
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Figure 4-9: senop System Call Example (continued ) 



40 f*tieXMit a HnuAibdJ: to deoxeinait, 

41 an UQalgneci number (no to incxtBinQnt, 

42 or 2dxo to test for sero. Hhed^ valued 

43 are enteXod into a string tod converted 

44 to integer vaXuea**/ 

45 printer \»aiter the operation forNn*); 
4^ printf {"the 9«naphore (9enL.0!P) * 

47 «janf atringU 

48 sops->selftjop « atoi (string) ; 

49 printf ("\naen__op • %d\n'^r Bopi8->se!n_op) ; 

50 /*^>ecify the desired flags.*/ 

51 printf ("Nnaiter the correspoPdingNn*) ; 

52 printf ("number for the desiredXn**) t 

53 printf ( "flags : Xn") ; 

54 printf ("No flags - OXn'*); 

55 printf ("l&CJ«mrC - l\h"); 

56 pjTintf ("SEMJUNDQ » 2\n«>; 

57 printf ("IKfjJOMAIT and SEMJONDO - 3\n"); 

58 printf (" J-lags " * 

59 scanf("%d". iflags); 

60 switch (flags) 

62 oase Oi 

63 sops-->sein_f Ig *• 0; 

64 brealc; 

65 o&de.lt 

66 sops->seinjClg ** JPCJIOMIOT; 

67 break; 
6$ oase 2: 

69 sops->sein_f Ig * 5BWja?D0; 

70 break; 

71 case 3: 

72 sops->sem_f Ig * IPCJfOWWCt I SEMJQWDO; 

73 bueak; 

74 I 

75 printf <"\nFlags 0%o\n*, dopa->sew fig); 

77 /*ftrint oot i^adi structiire in the array.*/ 

70 for(i « 0? i <nsops; i++) 

V J 

(continued on next page ) 
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Figure 4-9: semop System Call Example (continued) 



81 printf {^aero^op • %dVi'*, afinibuftil .semjop) ; 

82 print!? ("iJan^flg « 0%P\P''/ aen^juf fl] .sein_fl9> ; 

83 ptinttV" 

85 sops * S6«nbaf; /*Bds«tt the points to 
$6 a^«tou£(0].*/ 

87 /*D<> the seroop system call.*/ 

88 r«tm » semop (semid, sops, nsops); 
8d If (rettn -1) { 

dO printf C*\nSeinpp failed, error » %d\n'*y erxno) ; 

n > 

d2 else i 

93 printf (^VnSeroop was successfulXn**) ; 

94 printf ("for setnid - %d\ii"> senttid); 

95 printf (Walue returned » %d\n", retm) ; 

96 > 
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The shared memory type of IPC allows two or more processes (executing pro- 
grams) to share memory and, consequently, the data contained there. This is 
done by allowing processes to set up access to a common virtual memory 
address space. Tliis sharing occurs on a segment basis, which is memory 
management hardware-dependent. 

This sharing of memory provides the fastest means of exchanging data between 
processes. However, processes that reference a sluired memory segment must 
reside on one processor. Consequently, processes running on different proces- 
sors (such as in an Remote File Sharing (RFS) network or a multiprocessing 
environment) niay not be able to use shared 

A process initially creates a shared memory segment facility using the shmget 
system call. Upon creation, this process sets the overall operation permissions 
for the shared memory segment facility, sets its size in bytes, and can specify 
that the shared memoiy segment is for reference only (read-only) upon attach- 
ment. If the memory segment is not specified to be for reference only, all other 
processes with appropriate operation permissions can read from or write to the 
memory segment. 

shmat (shared memory attach) and shmdt (shared memory detach) can be per- 
formed on a shared memory segment. 

shmat allows processes to associate themselves with the shared memory seg- 
ment if they have permission. They can then read or write as allowed. 

shmdt allows processes to disassociate themselves from a shared memory seg- 
ment. Therefore, they lose the ability to read from or write to the shared 
memory segment. 

The original owner/creator of a shared memory segment can relinquish owner- 
ship to another process using the shmctl system call. However, the creating 
process remains the creator until the facility is removed or the system is reini- 
tialized. Other processes with permission can perform other functions on the 
shared memory segment using the shmctl system call. 
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System calls (documented in the Programmer's Reference Manual) make these 
shared memory capabilities available to processes. The calling process passes 
arguments to a system call, and the system call either successfully or unsuccess- 
fully performs its function. If the system call is successful, it performs its func- 
tion and returns the appropriate information. Otherwise, a known error code 
(-1) is returned to the process, and the external variable errno is set accord- 
ingly. 

Using Shared Memory 

Sharing memory between processes occurs on a virtual segment basis. There is 
only one copy of each individual shared memory segment existing in the UNIX 
operating system at any point in time. 

Before sharing of memory can be realized, a uniquely identified shared memory 
segment and data structure must be created. The unique identifier created is 
called the shared memory identifier (shmid); it is used to identify or refer to the 
associated data structure. The data structure includes the following for each 
shared memory segment: 

■ operation permissions 

■ segment size 

■ segment descriptor (for internal system use only) 

■ PID performing last operation 

■ PID of creator 

■ current number of processes attached 

■ last attach time 

■ last detach time 

■ last change time 

The C programming language data structure definition for the shared memory 
segment data structure is located in the <sys/shm. h> header file. It is as fol- 
lows: 
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** Ihai^a is «k shdjc^ indiR id d&tii Ml£t2dtax« tot 

** ««ah wignieiKt ^ the jsydten^^ 

iliiiiiiil^i^iiiiii 

struct 3hmi<i_<i» { 

struct ipc^pem shmjperm; /* <^eratiOii permission struct ^/ 

int shm^segsz; /♦ segment si«e */ 

struct x^iofk *sh»jpeg; /* ptx to region structure ♦/ 

dhar $>adt43; /♦ iTor Swap Corpatibility V 

piclj; shmj.pid; /♦ pld of iast shmop */ 

pidjt shwvjcpid; /* pid of creator */ 

ushort slanjiattch; /♦ used only for shminf o */ 

ushort sluft^cnattch; /* used only for shminfo */ 

tim^jt ShtrTatiti^;! /* last shmat time */ 

timejt shinjdtlme; /* last shmdt time ♦/ 

time t shirt ctime; /* last c4iange time */ 



Note that the shm_perm member of this structure uses ipc__perni as a tem- 
plate. 

The ipcj)erm data structure is the same for all IPC facilities; is it located in the 
<sys/ipc . h> header file and shown in Figure 4-1. 

The shmget system call performs two tasks: 

■ it gets a new shared memory identifier and creates an associated shared 
memory segment data structure for it 

■ it returns an existing shared memory identifier that already has an associ- 
ated shared memory segment data structure 

The task performed is determined by the value of the key argument passed to 
the shmget system call. For the first task, if the key is not already in use for 
an existing shared memory identifier and the IPC_CREAT flag is set in shmf Ig, 
a new identifier is returned with an associated shared memory segment data 
structure created for it provided no system-tunable parameters would be 
exceeded. 
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There is also a provision for specifying a key of value zero which is known as 
the private key (IPC_PRIVATE); when specified, a new shmid is always 
returned with an associated shared memory segment data structure created for 
it unless a system-tunable parameter would be exceeded. The ipcs command 
will show the key field for the shmid as all zeros. 

For the second task, if a shmid exists for the key specified, the value of the 
existing shmid is returned. If it is not desired to have an existing shmid 
returned, a control command (IPC_EXCL) can be specified (set) in the shmf Ig 
argument passed to the system call. "Using shmget" discusses how to use this 
system call. 

When performing the first task, the process that calls shmget becomes the 
owner/creator, and the associated data structure is initialized accordingly. 
Remember, ownership can be changed, but the creating process always remains 
the creator (see "Controlling Shared Memory"). The creator of the shared 
memory segment also determines the initial operation permissions for it. 

Once a uniquely identified shared memory segment data structure is created, 
shmop (shared memory segment operations) and shmctl (shared memory con- 
trol) can be used. 

Shared memory segment operations consist of attaching and detaching shared 
memory segments, shraat and shmdt are provided for each of these opera- 
tions (see "Operations for Shared Memory" for details on these system calls). 

The shmctl system call permits you to control the shared memory facility in 
the following ways: 

■ by retrieving the data structure associated with a shared memory segment 
(IPC_STAT) 

■ by changing operation permissions for a shared memory segment 
(IPC_SET) 

■ by removing a particular shared memory segment from the UNIX operat- 
ing system along with its associated shared memory segment data struc- 
ture (IPC_RMID) 

■ by locking a shared memory segment in memory (SHM_LOCK) 

■ by unlocking a shared memory segment (SHM_UNLOCK) 
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See "Controlling Shared Memory" for details of the shmctl system call. 



Getting Shared Memory Segments 

This section describes how to use the shmget system call. The accompan3dng 
program illustrates its use. 

Using shmget 

The synopsis found in the shmget(2) entry in the Programmer's Reference Manual 
is as follows: 



I Include <sys /types . h> 
#lncXuc3e <3y5/ipc . h> 
# Include <sy s/shm .h> 

Int ahmget (key^ size, shmflg) 

key^t key; 

int size/ shmflg; 



All of these include files are located in the /usr/include/sys directory of the 
UNIX operating system. The following line in the synopsis: 

int shmget (key, size, shmflg) 

informs you that shmget is a function with three formal arguments that returns 
an integer-type value. The next two lines: 

key_t key; 

int size, shmflg; 

declare the types of the formal arguments. key_t is defined by a typedef in 
the <sys/types . h> header file to be an integer. 

The integer returned from this function (upon successful completion) is the 
shared memory identifier (shmid) that was discussed earlier. 
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As declared, the process calling the shmget system call must supply three argu- 
ments to be passed to the formal key, size, and shmf Ig arguments. 

A new shmid with an associated shared memory data structure is provided if 
either 

■ key is equal to IPC_PRIVATE, 

or 

■ key is a unique integer and shmf Ig ANDed with IPC_CREAT is "true" 
(not zero). 

The value passed to the shmf Ig argument must be an integer-type value and 
will specify the following: 

■ operations permissions 

■ control fields (commands) 

Access permissions determine the read/write attributes and modes determine 
the user/group/other attributes of the shmf Ig argument. They are collectively 
referred to as "operation permissions." Figure 4-10 reflects the numeric values 
(expressed in octal notation) for the valid operation permissions codes. 



Figure 4-10: Operation Permissions Codes 



Operation Permissions 


Octal Value 


Read by User 


00400 


Write by User 


00200 


Read by Group 


00040 


Write by Group 


00020 


Read by Others 


00004 


Write by Others 


00002 



A specific octal value is derived by adding or bitwise ORing the octal values for 
the operation permissions desired. That is, if read by user and read/ write by 
others is desired, the code value would be 00406 (00400 plus 00006). There are 
constants located in the <sys/shm. h> header file which can be used for the 
user (OWNER). They are: 
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SHM_R 0400 
SHMJf 0200 

Control flags are predefined constants (represented by all uppercase letters). 
The flags that apply to the shxnget system call are IPC_CREAT and IPC__EXCL 
and are defined in the <sys/ipc . h> header file. 

The value for shmf Ig is, therefore, a combination of operation permissions and 
control commands. After determining the value for the operation permissions 
as previously described, the desired flag(s) can be specified. This is accom- 
plished by adding or bitwise ORing ( | ) them with the operation permissions; 
the bit positions and values for the control commands in relation to those of the 
operation permissions make this possible. 

The shmf Ig value can easily be set by using the names of the flags in conjunc- 
tion with the octal operation permissions value: 

shmid « shmget (key, size, (IPC_CREAT | 0400)); 

shmid « shmget (key, size, (IPC_CREAT | IPC__EXCL | 0400)); 

As specified by the shmget(2) entry in the Programmer's Reference Manual, suc- 
cess or failure of this system call depends upon the argument values for key, 
size, and shmf Ig, and system-tunable parameters. The system call will 
attempt to return a new shmid if one of the following conditions is true: 

■ key is equal to IPC_PRIVATE . 

■ key does not already have a shmid associated with it and (shmf Ig & 
IPC_CREAT) is "true" (not zero). 

The key argument can be set to IPC_PRIVATE like this: 

shmid « shmget (IPC_PRIVATE, size, shmf Ig) ; 

The SHMMNI system-tunable parameter determines the maximum number of 
unique shared memory segments (shmids) that may be in use at any given 
time. If the maximum number of shared memory segments is already in use, an 
attempt to create an additional segment will fail. 

IPC_EXCL is another control command used in conjunction with IPC_CREAT. 

It will cause the system call to retrieve an error if a shared memory identifier 
exists for the sjDecified key provided. This is necessary to prevent the process 
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from thinking that it has received a new (unique) shmid when it has not. In 
other words, when both PC__CREAT and IPC_EXCL are specified, a unique 
shared memory identifier is returned if the system call is successful. Any value 
for shmf Ig returns a new identifier if the key equals zero (IPC_PRIVATE) and 
no system-tunable parameters are exceeded. 

The system call will fail if the value for the size argument is less than SHMMIN 
or greater than SHMMAX. These tunable parameters specify the minimum and 
maximum shared memory segment sizes. 

Refer to the shmget(2) manual page in the Programmer's Reference Manual for 
specific associated data structure initialization for successful completion. The 
specific failure conditions and their error names are contained there also. 

Example Program 

Figure 4-11 is a menu-driven program. It allows all possible combinations of 
using the shmget system call to be exercised. 

From studying this program, you can observe the method of passing arguments 
and receiving return values. The user-written program requirements are 
pointed out. 

This program begins (lines 4-7) by including the required header files as 
specified by the shmget (2) entry in the Programmer's Reference Manual Note 
that the <sys/errno . h> header file is included as opposed to declaring errno 
as an external variable; either method will work. 

Variable names have been chosen to be as close as possible to those in the 
synopsis for the system call. Their declarations are self explanatory. These 
names make the program more readable and are perfectly legal since they are 
local to the program. The variables declared for this program and what they 
are used for are as follows: 



key used to pass the value for the desired key 

opperm used to store the desired operation permissions 

flags used to store the desired control commands (flags) 

shmid used for returning the message queue identification 

number for a successful system call or the error code (~1) 
for an unsuccessful one 
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size used to specify the shared memory segment size 

opperm_f lags used to store the combination from the logical ORing of 
the opperm and flags variables; it is then used in the 
system call to pass the shmf Ig argument 

The program begins by prompting for a hexadecimal key, an octal operation 
permissions code, and finally for the control command combinations (flags) 
which are selected from a menu (lines 14-31). AH possible combinations are 
allowed even though they might not be viable. This allows observing the errors 
for illegal combinations. 

Next, the menu selection for the flags is combined with the operation permis- 
sions; the result is stored in the opperm_f lags variable (lines 35-50). 

A display then prompts for the size of the shared memory segment; it is stored 
in the size variable (lines 51-54). 

The system call is made next; the result is stored in the shmid variable (line 56). 

Since the shmid variable now contains a valid message queue identifier or the 
error code (-1), it is tested to see if an error occurred (line 58). If shmid equals 
-1, a message indicates that an error resulted and the external errno variable is 
displayed (line 60). 

If no error occurred, the returned shared memory segment identifier is 
displayed (line 64). 

The example program for the shmget system call follows. We suggest that you 
name the source program file shmget . c and the executable file shmget. 
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Figure 4-11: shmget System Call Example 



I /*T!hia i9 » p3Pogram to tXlustrat© 

a ^*the jihated in^moty :^bm^<) / 

3 **ByBtent oall papabllltie^^ V 

4 flx»::luddc <sys/t^d.h> 
$ lincliKjB <5yg/lpc.h> 

6 <ay9/3hn(.h> 

7 #ij!i<5ludft <arrnd.h> 

9 mainO 

illiililiiii^ 

li Int <^^>$iniv, flag?; 

14 /*Eiitto th6 desited key*/ 

15 pfintf ("ESnter the deftired key in hex - •*>; 

16 »canfr(*%x% «key)# 

17 /*Eiiter the desired octal operation 

18 pemisslons,*/ 

19 printf ("XnEnter th^ operatloiAn") ; 
ZQ pjTlntf ("permissions in octal » «); 
21 scanf<"%0*», 4o$3per*B>; 

2? /♦Set the desired Xlags.*/ 

23 prlntf ("XnEnter CorrespOndinsgr number toVi**); 

24 prlntf <"set the desired flags i\n«>; 

25 printf<*Vo flags 0\n»»); 

26 prlntf(«l&cj»laAJt • IV^''); 

27 printiTC-lPCJKXa:. * 2\n«'>; 

28 printf riKTJ^EAT d»a lPCJEa» 3\n-); 

29 prlntf (" Flags'' - 

30 /*Oet the flag(s) to be set.V 

31 3Cattf<"%d'», 4flags>; 

32 /*Chdck the values.*/ 

33 pdMLt (^\nkey «Ox%x, <^penn • 0%0, flags * %d\tt*, 

34 key* opperm*^ flags); 

35 /*lncorporate the control fields <£laga) with 

36 the operation permissions*/ 

37 switch (flags) 
3$ { 

39 case 0: /*N0 flags are to be set,*/ 

40 <^)pei3njflags *• (opperm i OU 

41 break;"^ 

42 case It /♦Set the 1I>CCREAT flag.*/ 
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Figure 4-11: shmget System Call Example (continued) 



44 btaak;^ 

4$ ca9Q 2: /*5W: the IKLE»?L flag**/ 
4€ <^^^>exmjirxagd « ipp&tm \ X9CJSiSCU) ; 

47 btoaJcr 

48 caae 3: /*S«t the IPC JXSSl^ and qi»C_EXCL nag»,*/ 

49 oppetm_flag5 * (oppexw t WCJ3^BKt I IPC^JXCl}^ 

50 ) ^ - ^ 

5X /*<3et the Ala:e of the aegment in byte^.*/ 

52 printf ("\nEiiter the ^espneRf^j^; 

53 printf ("Xnsize in byte» * ; 

54 scanf ("%d", «alze); 

55 /*CaXX the ahmget nystm caXX,*/ 

S€ shmid «• shmget <key^ size, opperrn^f lags) ; 

57 /♦^rfotn* the foXXowlng if the call is unsucoessfuX.*/ 

58 if (shmid -X> 

59 { 

60 printf (**\nThe shmget caXX faiXed, errornuirtber - %dVi**, ermo); 
6X J 

62 /*Betum the shmid upon suocsessfuX ccropletion,*/ 

63 else 

64 printf ("XnThe shmid *• %d\n", shmid); 

65 exit(0>; 

^_ J 



Controlling Shared Memory 

This section describes how to use the shmctl system call. The accompanying 
program illustrates its use. 
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Using shmcti 

The synopsis found in the shmctl(2) entry in the Programmer's Reference Manual 
is as follows: 



llndude <ays/ipc.h> 
#lncaude <sys/9h*tt,h> 

Int slunctl (8l»nid» cmd» buf) 
int shmid^ xsmd; 
struct 9hmld ^ *l>a£; 



The shmcti system call requires three arguments to be passed to it. It returns 
an integer value which will be zero for successful completion or -1 otherwise. 

The shmid variable must be a valid, non-negative, integer value. In other 
words, it must have already been created by using the shmget system call. 

The cmd argument can be replaced by one of following values: 

IPC_STAT return the status information contained in the associated data 
structure for the specified shmid and place it in the data 
structure pointed to by the buf pointer in the user memory 
area 

IPC_SET for the specified shmid, set the effective user and group 
identification, and operation permissions 

IPC_RMID remove the specified shmid with its associated shared 
memory segment data structure 

SHM_LOCK lock the specified shared memory segment in memory; must 
be superuser to perform this operation 

SHM_LOCK lock the shared memory segment from memory; must be 
superuser to perform this operation 

A process must have an effective user identification of OWNER/CREATOR or 
superuser to perform an IPC_SET or IPC__RMID control command. Only the 
superuser can perform a SHM__LOCK or SHM_UNLOCK control command. A pro- 
cess must have read permission to perform the IPC_STAT control command. 
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The details of this system call are discussed in the example program. If you 
need more information on the logic manipulations in this program, read "Using 
shmget'*. It goes into more detail than what would be practical for every sys- 
tem call. 

Example Program 

Figure 4-12 is a menu-driven program. It allows all possible combinations of 
using the shmctl system call to be exercised. 

From studying this program, you can observe the method of passing arguments 
and receiving return values. The user-written program requirements are 
pointed out. 

This program begins (lines 5-9) by including the required header files as 
specified by the shmctl(2) entry in the Programmer's Reference Manual Note 
that in this program errno is declared as an external variable, and therefore, 
the <sys/errno . h> header file does not have to be included. 

Variable and structure names have been chosen to be as close as possible to 
those in the synopsis for the system call. Their declarations are self explanatory. 
These names make the program more readable and are perfectly legal since they 
are local to the program. The variables declared for this program and what 
they are used for are as follows: 

uid used to store the IPC_SET value for the user identification 

gid used to store the IPC_SET value for the group identification 

mode used to store the IPC_SET value for the operation permis- 



sions 



rtrn 



used to store the return integer value from the system call 



shmid 



used to store and pass the shared memory segment identifier 
to the system call 



conunand 



used to store the code for the desired control command so 
that subsequent processing can be performed on it 



choice 



used to determine which member for the IPC_SET control 
command is to be changed 
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shmid_cls used to receive the specified shared memory segment 

identifier's data structure when an IPC_STAT control com- 
mand is performed 

buf a pointer passed to the system call which locates the data 

structure in the user memory area where the IPC_STAT con- 
trol command is to place its return values or where the 
IPC_SET command gets the values to set. 

Note that the shmid_ds data structure in this program (line 16) uses the data 
structure of the same name located in the <sys/shm. h> header file as a tem- 
plate for its declaration. 

The next important thing to observe is that although the buf pointer is declared 
to be a pointer to a data structure of the shmid^ds type, it must also be initial- 
ized to contain the address of the user memory area data structure (line 17). 

Now that all of the required declarations have been explained for this program, 
this is how it works. 

First, the program prompts for a valid shared memory segment identifier which 
is stored in the shmid variable (lines 18-20). This is required for every shmctl 
system call. 

Then, the code for the desired control command must be entered (lines 21-29); it 
is stored in the command variable. The code is tested to determine the control 
conunand for subsequent processing. 

If the IPC_STAT control command is selected (code 1), the system call is per- 
formed (lines 39, 40) and the status information returned is printed out (lines 
41-71). Note that if the system call is unsuccessful (line 139), the status informa- 
tion of the last successful call is printed out. In addition, an error message is 
displayed and the errno variable is printed out (lines 141). If the system call is 
successful, a message indicates this along with the shared memory segment 
identifier used (lines 143-147). 

If the IPC_SET control conunand is selected (code 2), the first thing done is to 
get the current status information for the shared memory identifier specified 
(lines 88-90). This is necessary because this example program provides for 
changing only one member at a time, and the system call changes all of them. 
Also, if an invalid value happened to be stored in the user memory area for one 
of these members, it would cause repetitive failures for this control conunand 
until corrected. The next thing the program does is to prompt for a code 
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corresponding to the member to be changed (lines 91-96). This code is stored in 
the choice variable (line 97). Now, depending upon the member picked, the 
program prompts for the new value (lines 98-120). The value is placed in the 
appropriate member in the user memory area data structure, and the system call 
is made (lines 121-128). Depending upon success or failure, the program returns 
the same messages as for IPC_STAT above. 

If the IPC__RMID control command (code 3) is selected, the system call is per- 
formed (lines 125-128), and the shmid along with its associated message queue 
and data structure are removed from the UNIX operating system. Note that the 
buf pointer is ignored in performing this control command and its value can be 
zero or NULL. Depending upon the success or failure, the program returns the 
same messages as for the other control commands. 

If the SHM_LOCK control command (code 4) is selected, the system call is per- 
formed (lines 130,131). Depending upon the success or failure, the program 
returns the same messages as for the other control commands. 

If the SHM_UNLOCK control command (code 5) is selected, the system call is per- 
formed (lines 133-135). Depending upon the success or failure, the program 
returns the same messages as for the other control commands. 

The example program for the shmctl system call follows. We suggest that you 
name the source program file shmctl . c and the executable file shmctl. 
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Figure 4-12: shinctl System Call Example 



( ' ~ ^ ^ 

\ /*T!hi9 1« « pxogxm to tlluatwite 

2 ^*the dhazed momozy ti<:>ntxolr dhmctlO^ 

3 **9y8tem call capabillti99> 

5 /*in.clude necseasazy hoadar files**/ 

t #ln<?liacia <9ya/tyj^,tS> 

XO /*Start of main C language program*/ 

11 m&lnO 

lllilllllilB^^^ 

X3 extexn int erxno; 

14 int uld, gid, node; 

15 int xtTn, shmid, conwand, choice; 
1€ itttict ahmldjds shmldjds, *buf; 
It buf • Aahmidjcls; ^ 



18 




/*<SBt the ahmld, and comnand. */ 


19 




pirlntf ("Enter the shmid - ") ; 


20 




5canfr%d«*, *Bhmid>; 


il 




prlntf ("\nEnter the number £or\n^) ; 








prlntf ("the dealzed ccwnandjXn^*); 



2$ printf {"IPC_STAT • l\n"); 

24 prlntf('*lPc2sB!r * 2\n"); 

25 prlntf ("IJKfWlD « 3\n"); 

26 printf ("SHMJXCK - 4\n"); 

27 printf(*SHMJ[)W«xat * 5\n«); 
2$ prlntf ("Entry « »•); 
Z9 acanf<'*%d"/ ficoumand); 

30 /*caieck the values.*/ 

31 printf ("\ndh«dd -%d, cownand - %d\n"r 

32 ahmld, CoRinand); 

33 switch (cctnnand) 

iiiiiiiiiiiiliii;!!^^^^ 

35 case 1: /*Use shnctlO to get 

36 the data structure for 
3t shndd in the shmid^ds area pointed 
38 to bjf hot and then print It oat.*/ 

^ 

(continued on next page ) 
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Figure 4-12: shnctl System Call Example (continued) 



39 rtm ^ 5liinctX(shin±cl, IPC_STAT» 

40 hat) ; 

41 printf ("\nThe USER ID « %d\n", 

42 Too£'^>»lmjp^m,niiA} : 

43 pjTintf i^Htm <aftCXJp ID • %dNa*, 

44 i«f->5hinj>em.<iid>; 

45 printf {**rhe ct^stoit^B m » %d\n^, 
A4 buf •'>{shinjpQrm. cuid) ; 

47 printf ("3316 creator's gro«;^> 10 * WXn"/ 

48 buf->dhtnjpd»li.<sc|[ld}; 

49 printf <**The qpexatlon poxmlsflions « d%o\n>*«. 

53. printf (**The slot usm^B saqiienceW)^ 

52 printf ("numjjer * 0%3t\n"^, 

53 buf->^hmjpern» . seq) ; 

54 printf ("The key- 0%x\n", 

55 buf ->3hm_perm , key) ; 

5€ printf i^^lAm segment size •» %d\n**, 

57 buf->sfam_segsz> ; 

58 printf (•*1!!>6 pid of last iAma£^ %d\n'*, 

59 buf->3hBvJ.pid>/ 

60 printf ("I3ie pid of creator * %d\n"/ 

61 buf ->sh«v_cpid) / 

62 printf ("The^curr^t # attached • %d\n'», 

63 buf->«hittj»attch>; 

64 printf ("The last shmat time * %ld\n«, 

65 i?uf->shm_attme>; 

66 printf ('*Th^ last shmdt tistudi ^ %ld\n^ 

67 buf-->shhijd^ii»e>; 

68 printf ("The last change time * %ldSn"» 

69 b«f^->sh»M:rtlj»>ei^; 

70 break; 

tinea 71 - 85 deleted */ 

86 case 2t /^Select and change the desired 

87 member <s> of the dat4 structure.*/ 

88 /*<3at the oitiginaX data for this shmld 

89 data structure first.*/ 

90 rtm » shmctKshmid^ 1PCJ5TAT, buf); 

91 printf ("XnEnter the nuitber for the\n"); 

92 printf ("moDber to be changed :\n"); 
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Figure 4-12: shmctl System Call Example (continued) 



93 prlntf r»lwij»i3a.uia - iXtT); 

d4 {>iMnt£<'*ahnj>6tin,^id • 2\n^)t 

d$ prlntf C^hrajp^m^iiKxJ^ * 3\n«>; 

98 jiwitch<choi<»> I 

101 dcmt (»»%d'», ittldh' 

102 )9tif^>9hinjp8z»<ui4 ui4r 

103 prlntf {*\»tJSE» m m %dVi^^ 

104 b!tlf->^jpBlis«i.Uld) ? 

105 bre^k; 

10$ case 2; 

107 |>3Fi»tfr\?tiBwt©ir.(3E«)^ JP- 

106 adan£<«»%d'*^ t^id)} 
109 <3af->»hmj>erni.gld » cfid; 
no prittt£(*\t«3B0tJE^ ID - %d\n-, 
HI buf->9hrnj>6tnn,^ld>; 
112 break; 

11$ case 3; 

114 prlntf ("\nBnter MX« In octal * «>; 

US iCattfino*^, Sroode); 

11$ JtHi£->3hm jpezm.mode mod^; 

117 printf t*»\nMODE; - 0%o\n»«, 

118 buf->shinj>e£iTi.inode); 

119 break; 

121 /*Do the Change.*/ 

122 rtm *■ shmctl (Shraid, IPCSET^ 

123 buf); 

124 break; 

125 case 3: /^lE^ttnQiv«t the dMd along with its 

126 associated 

127 data structure,*/ 

128 rtm - sTanctl(sbnld, IPCJ8MID, (struct rfmldjcjs *) NlJIiL); 

129 break; 

130 case 4; /*IiQck tlie i^iared Tnampry segwent*/ 

131 rtm^ shmctl ts*«»l<i* SHM UXX, <struct sbiftid ds *) NDIX); 

V : : . 

(continued on next page ) 
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Figure 4-12: shnctl System Call Example (continued) 



f ; ^ 

132 bi^ak; 

133 case 5: /"^Unlock the shiitJdd mdlM>xy 

134 aeginent,*/ 

135 tttn ^ dhmctKdhmid, SHMJWJjOCS, (struct shmidds *) NOIX); 
13€ break; 

137 j 

138 /^Perform the followiiig It the call la unaiuccsessful,*/ 
13$ if (rtrn ^ -1) 

140 { 

41 pxitktt iAm^sX^. eall failed, dfzoa^ nunib^f «* %d\n'*, erzno); 

143 /*Be(tuxtt th«» a)»dd upon aucxsessf^ cottipXetion.*/ 

144 ^ladi 

145 printf (*\iiShmctl vas wiccessfql for 3hm4d * %d\n"^ 

146 aAimld); 
14*^ exit (0); 

V J 



Operations for Shared Memory 

This section describes how to use the shmat and shmdt system calls. The 
accompanying program illustrates their use. 

Using shmop 

The synopsis found in the shmop(2) entry in the Programmer's Reference Manual 
is as follows: 
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lincXiadd <j»y5/t$tW)d.h> 
#incXi*ie <sya/3hm*h> 

chajt !^^«Aaddr; 
Int shmf I9; 



int shindt (shntaddr) 



Attaching a Shared Memory Segment 

The shmat system call requires three arguments to be passed to it. It returns a 
character pointer value. Upon successful completion, tfiis value will be the 
address in memory where the process is attached to the shared memory seg- 
ment and when unsuccessful the value will be -1. 

The shmid argument must be a valid, non-negative, integer value. In other 
words, it must have already been created by using the shmget system call. 

The shmaddr argument can be zero or user supplied when passed to the 
shmat system call. If it is zero, the UNIX operating system picks the address 
where the shared memory segment will be attached. If it is user supplied, the 
address must be a valid address that the UNIX operating system would pick. 
The following illustrates some typical address ranges. 

OxcOOcOOOO 
OxcOOeOOOO 
OxcOlOOOOO 
0xc0120000 

Note that these addresses are in chunks of 20,000 hexadecimal. It would be 
wise to let the operating system pick addresses so as to improve portability. 

The shmf Ig argument is used to pass the SHM_RND and SHM_RDONLY flags to 
the shmat system call. 
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Detaching Shared Memory Segments 

The shmdt system call requires one argument to be passed to it. It returns an 
integer value which will be zero for successful completion or -1 otherwise. 

Further details on shmat and shmdt are discussed in the example program. If 
you need more information on the logic manipulations in this program, read 
"Using shmget". It goes into more detail than would be practical to do for 
every system call. 

Example Program 

Figure 4-13 is a menu-driven program. It allows all possible combinations of 
using the shmat and shmdt system calls to be exercised. 

From studying this program, you can observe the method of passing arguments 
and receiving return values. The user-written program requirements are 
pointed out. 

This program begins (lines 5-9) by including the required header files as 
specified by the shmop(2) entry in the Programmer's Reference Manml Note that 
in this program errno is declared as an external variable; therefore, the 
<sys/errno . h> header file does not have to be included. 

Variable and structure names have been chosen to be as close as possible to 
those in the synopsis. Their declarations are self explanatory. These names 
make the program more readable and are perfectly legal since they are local to 
the program. The variables declared for this program and what they are used 
for are as follows: 

addr used to store the address of the shared memory segment for 

the shmat and shmdt system calls and to receive the return 
value from the shmat system call 

laddr used to store the desired attach/detach address entered by 

the user 

flags used to store the codes of the SHM_RND or SHM_RDONLy flags 

for the shmat system call 

i used as a loop counter for attaching and detaching 
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attach 



detach 



retrn 



shmid 



shmf Ig 



used to store the desired number of attach operations 

used to store and pass the desired shared memory segment 
identifier 

used to pass the value of flags to the shmat system call 
used to store the return values from the shmdt system call 
used to store the desired number of detach operations 



This example program combines both the shmat and shmdt system calls. The 
program prompts for the number of attachments and enters a loop until they 
are done for the specified shared memory identifiers. Then, the program 
prompts for the number of detachments to be performed and enters a loop until 
they are done for the specified shared memory segment addresses. 

shmat 

The program prompts for the number of attachments to be performed, and the 
value is stored at the address of the attach variable (lines 19-23). 

A loop is entered using the attach variable and the i counter (lines 23-72) to 
perform the specified number of attachments. 

In this loop, the program prompts for a shared memory segment identifier (lines 
26-29); it is stored in the shmid variable (line 30). Next, the program prompts 
for the address where the segment is to be attached (lines 32-36); it is stored in 
the laddr variable (line 37) and converted to a pointer (line 39). Then, the pro- 
gram prompts for the desired flags to be used for the attachment (hnes 40-47), 
and the code representing the flags is stored in the flags variable (line 48). 
The flags variable is tested to determine the code to be stored for the shmf Ig 
variable used to pass them to the shmat system call (lines 49-60). The system 
call is executed (line 63). If successful, a message stating so is displayed along 
with the attach address (hnes 68-70). If unsuccessful, a message stating so is 
displayed and the error code is displayed (line 65). The loop then continues 
until it finishes. 

Shmdt 

After the attach loop completes, the program prompts for the number of detach 
operations to be performed (lines 73-77) and fl\e value is stored in the detach 
variable (line 76). 
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A loop is entered using the detach variable and the i counter (lines 80-98) to 
perform the specified number of detachments. 

In this loop, the program prompts for the address of the shared memory seg- 
ment to be detached (lines 81-85); it is stored in the laddr variable (line 86) and 
converted to a pointer (hne 88). Then, the shmdt system call is performed (hne 
89). If successful, a message stating so is displayed along with the address that 
the segment was detached from (lines 95, 96). If unsuccessful, the error number 
is displayed (line 92). The loop continues until it finishes. 

The example program for the shmop system calls follows. We suggest that you 
name the source program file shmop . c and the executable file shmop. 



Figure 4-13: shmop System Call Example 

f ^ 

1 /^This is a program to illustrate 

2 **thd shared iriemotry operations^ sh}TK>p()r 

3 **syst€iti call capabilities. 

$ /^Include necessary header files 

€ #inclixie <stdio.h> 

7 lineludB <sys /types. h> 

8 lindude <sys/ipc*h> 

9 #iiiclude <sys/shm,h> 

10 /^StKxt. of main C language program*/ 

13 extern int ermo; 

14 char *adar; 

15 long Idddr; 

16 int flags. i« attach; 

17 int shmid, shmflg, rettn^ <ldtac^; 

18 /*Loop for attachn»ent» by this process.*/ 

19 printf (''Enter the nurtber of\n**); 
^0 printf ^"attachnents for this\n"); 
Zl prlntf {"process <l--4),\n''>; 

22 printfC Attachments if 

23 sc«xf{»^%d-, «attach); 

24 |>rintf ("number of attaches « ^dNn**, attach);! 

V J 

(continued on next page ) 
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Figure 4-13: shitiop System Call Example (continued) 



25 ford * X; i <- attach; i+f) { 

2€ /*Bntet thd ^axad meinory ID.*/ 

27 prlntfCXnEnt^ the 9hmi<J oAn«>; 

28 printf C*thd shaxed nwnoxy aegmant toVti^^^ 
2d print£<^bG 0|>az!ated on • **U 
30 «cwifr%d*^ (lahroia)? 
3X printf r\n:fl«ild » %d\n*, «hmi<i); 

32 /*&ilter the VaXile fox^ shmaddkr.*/ 

3$ print£<^\hBnter the value forNn"); 

34 jrtrlhtf {'•the dhated awinoxy adSxoddVk**}; 

35 |>riAtf<^in hatadecinalAn**) ; 

36 pjrlntf r Shmadar - 

37 acan£<nix% aacJdr); 
39 addr - (char*) Xa<}dr; 

39 p^rlntf<''The desiied adtaw^ - Oat%lx\i>-^ (Xong)ac3dir); 

40 /*Specify the de^lxecl flag^**/ 
4X prl»tf (^\nE»ter the 45orreap«iding\n**> ; 
422 printf {^nunibet for the desired\n''> ; 

43 prXntf <"flaga:\n") ; 

44 printfrSHWJRND - X\n»»); 

45 printf(«SHMJBDaNLy - 2\n»'); 

46 prlntf rsiWJW) and smjaxm^x - 3\ji">; 

47 prlntfC Flags - ♦•); 

48 «can£(«%d«r iflags); 

4d dwitffih (flags) 

$2 9hmf Ig ^ 5H»CJtND; 

53 l>;eeak; 

54 tiase 2: 

55 shmf Ig « SHM_RDONLY; 

56 break; 

57 case 3: 

58 shmf Ig * SHK_RND t SHM_RCiOHLVj| 

59 break; 

61 pirlntf ("XnPXaga - 0%o\n", shmfig); 

62 /*Do the shmat system call.*/ 

63 addr- shmat (shmid, addr, shmfXg); 

^ 

(continued on next page ) 
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Figure 4-13: shmqp System Call Example (continued) 



r ^ 

64 if (addr — {char*> -Xy f 

^5 pirint£<»*\nShinat falledr error %d\n'»^ «rmo>; 

6« ) 

67 else { 

65 prlntf i**\nShnat was 5u<Ka^s5f ui\ki^) 
69 prlntf rfor shmid - %d\n% shmlcl); 

wmmmMmmmm^ 

73 /*loop for detaGl|in^t;9 by thla procesB**/ 

74 printf ("Etitdr the nmnber of>^*^) ^ 

75 ptiintf (*'d^&<:d)ki^ti» fd3i^ thisSti'*); 

76 printf ri»ooeM a-4);\nn; 

77 printf (•»; Detachmeftts ^ 

78 3canf ("*<J", «<j0tach); 

7d piMfttf (•'NuirJaer 6f attache* w %d\n-, detach); 

30 £or(i - 1; i <• cJetach; { 

81 /*Enter the value for shmaddr,*/ 

82 printf ("\nEnter the value forXn**); 

83 printf (•*the shared jneitiory addreaia\n'*) ; 

84 printf ("In hexadecimal : \n" ) ; 

85 printf (" Shmaddr * «)[? 

86 scanf ("%lx'', fcladdr>; 

87 addr • (char*) laddr; 

88 printf ("The defli«ed addceds ^ Ox%lx\n*^ <Xottg>«Jar); 

89 /*Do the shpKit systeift call.*/ 

90 retm ^ jihiidt<addr>; 

91 if (retm -ly { 

92 printf rP3^^* *d\n", ermo); 

94 else ( 

95 printf <*\nShmdt was sucoessfulXn") ; 

96 printf ("for address • Ox%lx\n", (long) addr); 

v J 
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Introduction 



The UNIX system scheduler determines when processes run. It maintains pro- 
cess priorities based on configuration parameters, process behavior, and user 
requests; it uses these priorities to assign processes to the CPU. 

System V Release 4 gives users absolute control over the order in which certain 
processes run and the amount of time each process may use the CPU before 
another process gets a chance. 

By default, the Release 4 scheduler uses a time-sharing policy like the policy 
used in previous releases. A time-sharing policy adjusts process priorities 
dynamically in an attempt to provide good response time to interactive 
processes and good throughput to processes that use a lot of CPU time. 

The System V Release 4 scheduler offers a real-time scheduling policy as well as 
a time-sharing policy. Real-time scheduling allows users to set fixed priorities 
on a per-process basis. The highest-priority real-time user process always gets 
the CPU as soon as it is runnable, even if system processes are runnable. An 
application can therefore specify the exact order in which processes run. An 
application may also be written so that its real-time processes have a guaranteed 
response time from the system. 

For most UNIX environments, the default scheduler configuration works well 
and no real-time processes are needed: administrators should not change 
configuration parameters and users should not change scheduler properties of 
their processes. However, when the requirements for an application include 
strict timing constraints, real-time processes sometimes provide the only way to 
satisfy those constraints.. 

Real-time processes used carelessly can have a dramatic negative effect on 
the performance of time-sharing processes. 



mm 



This chapter is addressed to programmers who need more control over order of 
process execution than they get using default scheduler parameters. 

Because changes in scheduler administration can affect scheduler behavior, pro- 
grammers n\ay also need to know something about scheduler administration. 
For administrative information on the scheduler, see the System Administrator's 
Guide, There are also a few reference manual entries with information on 
scheduler administration: 
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■ dispadndndM) tells how to change scheduler configuration in a running 
system. 

■ ts_dptbl(4) and rtjdptbl(4) describe the time-sharing and real-time 
parameter tables that are used to configure the scheduler. 

The rest of this chapter is organized as follows: 

■ The "Overview of the Process Scheduler" tells what the scheduler does 
and how it does it. It also introduces scheduler classes. 

■ The "Commands and Function Calls" section describes and gives exam- 
ples of the priocntl(l) command and the priocntl(2) and 
priocntlset(2) system calls, the user interface to scheduler services. The 
priocntl functions allow you to retrieve scheduler configuration infor- 
mation and to get or set scheduler parameters for a process or a set of 
processes. 

■ 'Interaction with Other Functions" describes the interactions between the 
scheduler and related functions. 

■ The "Performance" section discusses scheduler latencies that some appli- 
cations must be aware of and mentions some considerations other than 
the scheduler that application designers must take into account to ensure 
that their requirements are met. 
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The following figure shows how the System V Release 4 process scheduler 
works: 



Figure 5-1: The f yf|f m V Release 4 Process Scheduler 
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When a process is created, it inherits its scheduler parameters, including 
scheduler class and a priority within that class. A process changes class only as 
a result of a user request. The system manages the priority of a process based 
on user requests and a policy associated with the scheduler class of the process. 

In the default configuration, the initialization process belongs to the time- 
sharing class. Because processes inherit their scheduler parameters, all user 
login shells begin as time-sharing processes in the default configuration. 
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The scheduler converts class-spedfic priorities into global priorities. The global 
priority of a process determines when it runs — ^the scheduler always runs the 
runnable process with highest global priority. Numerically higher priorities run 
first. Once the scheduler assigns a process to the CPU, the process runs until it 
uses up its time slice, sleeps, or is preempted by a higher-priority process. 
Processes with the same priority run round-robin. 

Administrators specify default time slices in the configuration tables, but users 
may assign per-process time slices to real-time processes. 

You can display the global priority of a process with the -cl options of the 
ps(l) command. You can display configuration information about class-specific 
priorities with the priocntl(l) command and the dispadroin(lM) command. 

By default, all real-time processes have higher priorities than any kernel process, 
and all kernel processes have higher priorities than any time-sharing process. 



NOTE 



As long as there is a runnable real-time process, no kernel process and no 
time-sharing process runs. 



The following sections describe the scheduling policies of the three default 
classes. 



Time-Sharing Class 

The goal of the time-sharing policy is to provide good response time to interac- 
tive processes and good throughput to CPU-bound processes. The scheduler 
switches CPU allocation frequently enough to provide good response time, but 
not so frequently that it spends too much time doing the switching. Time slices 
are typically on the order of a few hundred milliseconds. 

The time-sharing policy changes priorities dynamically and assigns time slices of 
different lengths. The scheduler raises the priority of a process that sleeps after 
only a little CPU use (a process sleeps, for example, when it starts an I/O opera- 
tion such as a terminal read or a disk read); frequent sleeps are characteristic of 
interactive tasks such as editing and running simple shell commands. On the 
other hand, the time-sharing policy lowers the priority of a process that uses the 
CPU for long periods without sleeping. 
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The default time-sharing policy gives larger time slices to processes with lower 
priorities. A process with a low priority is likely to be CPU-bound. Other 
processes get the CPU first, but when a low-priority process finally gets the CPU, 
it gets a bigger chunk of time. If a higher-priority process becomes runnable 
during a time slice, however, it preempts the running process. 

The scheduler manages time-sharing processes using configurable parameters in 
the time-sharing parameter table tsjc^ptbl. This table contains information 
specific to the time-sharing class. 

System Class 

The system class uses a fixed-priority policy to run kernel processes such as 
servers and housekeeping processes like the paging demon. The system class is 
reserved for use by the kernel; users may neither add nor remove a process 
from the system class. Priorities for system class processes are set up in the ker- 
nel code for those processes; once established, the priorities of system processes 
do not change. (User processes running in kernel mode are not in the system 
class.) 



Real-Time Class 

The real-time class uses a fixed-priority scheduling policy so that critical 
processes can run in predetermined order. Real-time priorities never change 
except when a user requests a change. Contrast this fixed-priority policy with 
the time-sharing policy, in which the system changes priorities in order to pro- 
vide good interactive response time. 

Privileged users can use the priocntl command or the priocntl system call to 
assign real-time priorities. 

The scheduler manages real-time processes using configurable parameters in the 
real-time parameter table rtjdptbl. This table contains information specific to 
the real-time class. 
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Here is a programmer's view of default process priorities: 



Figure 5-2: Process Priorities (Programmer View) 
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From a user or programmer's point of view, a process priority has meaning 
only in the context of a scheduler class. You specify a process priority by speci- 
fying a class and a class-specific priority value. The class and class-specific 
value are mapped by the system into a global priority that the system uses to 
schedule processes. 

■ Real-time priorities run from zero to a configuration-dependent max- 
imum. The system maps them directiy into global priorities. They never 
change except when a user changes them. 
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■ System priorities are controlled entirely in the kernel. Users cannot affect 
them. 

■ Time-sharing priorities have a user-controlled component (the "user prior- 
ity") and a component controlled by the system. The system does not 
change the user priority except as the restdt of a user request. The system 
changes the system-controlled component d5mamically on a per-process 
basis in order to provide good overall system performance; users cannot 
affect the system-controlled component. The scheduler combines these 
two components to get the process global priority. 

The user priority runs from the negative of a configuration-dependent 
maximum to the positive of that maximum. A process inherits its user 
priority. Zero is the default initial user priority. 

The "user priority limit" is the configuration-dependent maximum value 
of the user priority. You may set a user priority to any value below the 
user priority limit. With appropriate pennission, you may raise the user 
priority limit. Zero is the default user priority limit. 

You may lower the user priority of a process to give the process reduced 
access to the CPU or, with the appropriate permission, raise the user prior- 
ity to get better service. Because you cannot set the user priority above 
the user priority limit, you must raise the user priority limit before you 
raise the user priority if both have their default values of zero. 

An administrator configures the maximum user priority independent of 
global time-sharing priorities. In the default configuration, for example, a 
user may set a user priority only in the range from -20 to +20, but 60 
time-sharing global priorities are configured. 

A system administrator's view of priorities is different from that of a user or 
progranuner. When configuring scheduler classes, an administrator deals 
directly with global priorities. The system maps priorities supplied by users 
into these global priorities. See the System Administrator's Guide. 

The ps -eel conunand reports global priorities for all active processes. The 
priocntl command reports the class-specific priorities that users and program- 
mers use. 
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Globai process priorities arKi user-supplied prbrities are in ascending order: 
numerically higher priorities run first. 



The priocntl(l) command and the priocntl(2) and priocntlset(2) system 
calls set or retrieve scheduler parameters for processes. The basic idea for set- 
ting priorities is the same for all three functions: 

■ Specify the target processes. 

■ Specify the scheduler parameters you want for those processes. 

■ Do the command or sj^tem call to set the parameters for the processes. 

You specify the target processes using an ID type and an ID. The ID type tells 
how to interpret the ID. [This concept of a set of processes applies to signals as 
well as to the scheduler; see sigsend(2).] The following table lists the valid ID 
types that you may specify. 



priocntl ID types 



process ID 
parent process ID 
process group ID 
session ID 
class ID 

effective user ID 
effective group ID 
all processes 



These IDs are basic properties of UNIX processes. [See intro(2).] The class ID 
refers to the scheduler class of the process, priocntl works only for the time- 
sharing and the real-time classes, not for the system class. Processes in the sys- 
tem class have fixed priorities assigned when they are started by the kernel. 
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The priocnti command 

The priocnti command comes in four forms: 

■ priocnti -1 displays configuration information. 

■ priocnti -d displays the scheduler parameters of processes. 

■ priocnti -s sets the scheduler parameters of processes. 

■ priocnti ~e executes a command with the specified scheduler parame- 
ters. 

1. Here is the output of the -1 option for the default configuration. 



$ priocnti - 


-X 


CXDNFIGURED CLASSES 


SYS 


(System 


Class) 


TS (time Sharing) 



Contigur^ TS User Priority Range: -20 through 20 

RT (Real Tinie> 

Maximum Oonfigxired RT Priority: 59 

V J 

2. The -d option displays the scheduler parameters of a process or a set of 
processes. TTie syntax for this option is 

priocnti ~d -i id\ype idlist 

idtype tells what kind of IDs are in idlist* idlist is a list of IDs separated by white 
space. Here are the valid values for idtype and their corresponding ID t5^s in 
idlist: 
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idlist 


pid 


process IDs 


ppid 


parent process IDs 


pgid 


process group IDs 


Sid 


session IDs 


class 


dass names (TS or RT) 


uid 


effective user IDs 


gid 


effective group IDs 


all 





Here are some examples of the ~d option of priocntl: 

^■^■■■■■^■■■■■^il 

$ # <ii»play info on all proce99e9 
$ priocntl --i all 



$ # display info on all time-sharing processes: 
$ priocmtl -d -1 class TS 



$ # display info on all processes with Ma&c ID 103 or 6626 
§ prlocsntl -i uid 103 ^^20 



J 

3. The -s option sets scheduler parameters for a process or a set of processes. 
The syntax for this option is 

priocntl -s class class jyptions -i idtype idlist 

idtype and idlist are the same as for the -d option described above. 

class is TS for time-sharing or RT for real-time. You must be superuser to 
create a real-time process, to raise a time-sharing user priority above a per- 
process linut, or to raise the per-process limit above zero. Class options are 
class-specific: 
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Class-specific options for priocntl 


class 


-c doss 


options 


meaning 


real-time 


RT 


-p pri 
-t tslc 
-r res 


priority 
time slice 
resolution 


time-sharing 


TS 


~p upri 
uprilim 


user priority 
user priority limit 



For a real-time process you may assign a priority and a time slice. 

■ The priority is a number from 0 to the real-time maximum as reported by 
priocntl -1; the default maximum is 59. 

■ You specify the time slice as a number of clock intervals and the resolu- 
tion of the interval. Resolution is specified in intervals per second. The 
time slice, therefore, is tslc/res seconds. To specify a time slice of one- 
tenth of a second, for example, you could specify a tslc of 1 and a res of 
10. If you specify a time slice without spedf)dng a resolution, millisecond 
resolution (a res of 1000) is assumed* 

If you change a time-sharing process into a real-time process, it gets a default 
priority and time slice if you don't specify one. If you wish to change only the 
priority of a real-time process and leave its time slice unchanged, omit the -t 
option. If you wish to change only the time slice of a real-time process and 
leave its priority unchanged, omit the -p option. 

For a time-sharing process you may assign a user priority and a user priority 
limit. 

■ The user priority is the user-controlled component of a time-sharing prior- 
ity. The scheduler calculates the global priority of a time-sharing process 
by combining this user priority with a system-controlled component that 
depends on process behavior. The user priority has the same effect as a 
value set by nice (except that nice uses higher numbers for lower prior- 
ity). 

■ The user priority limit is the maximum user priority a process may set for 
itself without being superuser. By default, the user priority limit is 0; you 
must be superuser to set a user priority limit above 0. 
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Both the user priority and the user priority limit must be within the user prior- 
ity range reported by the priocntl -1 command. The default range is -20 to 
+20. 

A process may lower and raise its user priority as often as it wishes, as long as 
the value is below its user priority limit. It is a courtesy to other Users to lower 
your user priority for big chunks of low-priority work. On the other hand, if 
you lower your user priority limit, you must be superuser to raise it. A typical 
use of the user priority limit is to reduce permanently the priority of child 
processes or of some other set of low-priority processes. 

The user priority can never be greater than the user priority limit. If you set the 
user priority hmit below the user priority, the user priority is lowered to the 
new user priority limit. If you attempt to set the user priority above the user 
priority limit, the user priority is set to the user priority limit. 

Here are some examples of the -s option of priocntl: 

# I make process with JI> 24668 a real-tlifte pxQces3 with <tefault param^ers: 

# priocsntl -S -c ET -i pid 24668 

# # make 3608 KT with priority 55 and a one-fifth second tiine slice: 

# priocntl -s -0 ftT -p 55 -t 1 -r 5 -i pid 3608 



# # dban^ all processes into ti»e-sharln^ processes: 



padLocntl 


-S 




fS -1 all 










# for utd 


ma. 


reduce TS user priority am 


J t 


aser priority lijftit to -10 1 


priocntl 


-s 




PS -p -10 -in -10 -1 uid 112: 


t 









4. The -e option sets scheduler parameters for a specified command and exe- 
cutes the command. The syntax for this option is 

priocntl -e -c class class ^options command [command arguments] 

The class and class options are the same as for the ~s option described above. 
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# # 5taxt a tM-tim ish^l *flth ddfaxsXt j:<da]H:iin0 priority: 

# ftfldcmtl ftiP /bia/ih 



$ prloqntl --o ^ -^10 mak^. Hgpsog 



The priocntl command subsumes the function of nice, which continues to 
work as in previous releases, nice works only on timesharing processes a^d 
uses higher numbers to assign lower priorities. The final example above is 
equivalent to using nice to set an "increment'' of 10: 

nice -10 make bigprog 



The priocntl system call 



♦include <sys/types.h> 
♦include <sys/procset . h> 
♦include <sys/priocntl.h> 
♦include <sys/rtpriocntl.h> 
♦include <sys/tspriocntl.h> 

long priocntl (idtype_t idtype, id_t id, int cmd, 
cmdjiruct arg) ; 

The priocntl system call gets or sets scheduler parameters of a set of 
processes. The input arguments: 

■ idtype is the type of ID you are specifying. 

■ id is the ID. 

■ cmd specifies which priocntl function to perform. The functions are 
listed in the table below. 

■ arg is a pointer to a structure that depends on cmd. 
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Here are the valid values for idtype, which are defined in priocntl . h, and 
their corresponding ID types in id: 



idtype 


Interpretation of id 


P_PID 


process ID (of a single process) 


P_PPID 


parent process ID 


P_PGID 


process group ID 


P_SID 


session ID 


P_CID 


class ID 


P_UID 


effective user ID 


P_GID 


effective group ID 


P_ALL 


all processes 



Here are the valid values for cmd, their meanings, and the type of arg: 



priocntl Commands 




cmd 


arg Type 


Function 


PC^ 


_GETCID 


pcinfo_t 


get class ID and attributes 


pc' 


"getclinfo 


pcinfo__t 


get class name and attributes 


PC^ 


^SETPARMS 


pcparms^t 


set class and scheduling parameters 


pc' 


^GETPARMS 


pcparms_t 


get class and scheduling parameters 



Here are the values priocntl returns on success: 

■ The GETCID and GETCLINFO commands return the number of configured 
scheduler classes. 

■ PC_SETPARMS returns 0. 

■ PC_GETPARMS returns the process ID of the process whose scheduler pro- 
perties it is returning. 

On failure, priocntl returns -1 and sets errno to indicate the reason for the 
failure. See priocntl(2) for the complete list of error conditions. 
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PC^GETCID, PC_GETCLINFO 

The PC_GETCID and PC__GETCLINFO commands retrieve scheduler parameters 
for a class based on the class ID or class name. Both commands use the pcinf o 
structure to send arguments and receive return values: 

typedef struct pcinf o { 

id_t pc_cid; /* class id */ 

char pc_clname[PC_CLNMSZ] ; /* class name */ 

long pc_clinfo[PC_CLINFOSZ] ; /* class information */ 

} pcinf o_t; 

The PC_GETCID command gets scheduler class ID and parameters given the 
class name. The class ID is used in some of the other priocntl commands to 
specify a scheduler class. The valid class names are TS for time-sharing and RT 
for real-time. 

For the real-time class, pc___clinfo contains an rtinfo structure, which holds 
rt_maxpri, the maximum valid real-time priority; in the default configuration, 
this is the highest priority any process can have. The minimum valid real-time 
priority is zero. rt_maxpri is a configurable value; the System Administrator's 
Guide tells how to configure process priorities. 

typedef struct rtinfo { 

short rt_maxpri; /* maximum real-time priority */ 
} rtinfo_t/ 

For the time-sharing class, pc_clinfp contains a tsinf o structure, which 
holds ts__maxupri, the maximum time-sharing user priority. The minimum 
time-sharing user priority is ~ts_maxupri. ts_maxupri is also a 
configurable value. 

typedef struct tsinfo { 

short tsjmaxupri; /* limits of user priority range */ 
} tsinfo_t; 

The following program is a cheap substitute for priocntl -1; it gets and 
prints the range of valid priorities for the time-sharing and real-time scheduler 
classes. 
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#lnqlu^ <9y9/typB9 . h> 

#ln<!:lllcte <^^A/ttp3tiKXSatl.h> 
linqluds <»y5/t^rlocntl.h> 
♦Include <5t<3io,h> 

♦IncXude <»tdilb,>i> 
fincXudd <i^mo,h> 



pclnfojt pclnfq; 

rtlnfojt *rtinfpp; 

abort waxtsupi^l, iMpprt^i; 



time sharing */ 

(void) stxcpy <pcln3fo,pc^c34WMner "TS"); 

if (|>J:iocnta (Ot, OLr tKTjfiSecJl), 4fxSiftfa) -1L> { 

perzor <^PCrj3aBTCZD failed for time^aiharing clasis"); 
«scit (1); 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^ 

tsinfop * (struct talnfo *) pcinfo^pcjcHnfo; 
iMKKtdupri » tiinf op->tdjwttMpri; 

(void) printf (**TlinB sharing; ID %ld, priority range -"^d through %d\n*r 
pcinfo-pcjcsid* wctsyxprif inaxtsupri); 

/♦ r^l time */ 

(void) strcpy(pcinfo.p<;j2liw«»e,f •*Rr**)? 

if (priOOAti (OU OU PCj^SlCUi, ^pcinfo) — -U.) ^ 

perror ("PCOBTCIO f*iJ«J for reml-tlwe <sX*s3*) t 
©Jtit (2); 

rtinf<:^ * (struct rtinfo *) pci¥ifo.pc_ciinfo; 
liwitt^l m rtinfc^>rtjnstxpri; 

(void) printf ^^Raal tim^i ID %ld, priority range 0 through %d\n^, 

pcittfo.pcjcid, iMUcrt^i)^; 
retutti «^); 
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The following screen shows the output of this program, called getcid in this 
example. 













getcid 









m 

timd sharlklcji: ID t, priority range ^20 through 20 
timi to Zt priority range 0 through 59 



The following function is useful in the examples below. Given a class name, it 
uses PC_GETCID to return the class ID and maximum priority in the class. 



mm 



All the following examples omit the lines that include header files. The 
examples compile with the same header files as in the first example above. 
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^ l^tum <:ladd 2i> ax^ maxiinuni priority. 

* mpat aj?gwnent name is class won©. 

* mxUftum priority ia returtied in *jwa»i>ri, 

lllllllllllllllllllllli^ 

sch^info itname, maxpzi) 
short *nM3tprl; 

iiiiiiiiilii 

pcinfo^t info; 
tslnfojt *tsln£op/ 
rtinfojt *rtinfop; 

(void) stzcpydnfo^pc^clnaroe, name) r 
if (priocntl (01., 0L^^K:j3KtCID, 4info) ^ -XL) { 
z6tum <^1); 

if (str<»ip(naJite, •♦Its**) ^ 0) { 

tslnfop - (struct tsinfo *) in£o<pcj3llnfo; 

*inaxpri tsinfop->t»JMBpupri; 
) else if (strcB^<nainey^ 'TftT'*) 0)1 ( 

rtlnfop •* (struct xtlnfo *) Info-pcjcllnfo; 

*inaxpri • rtinfop->rtjwixpri; 

\ elde { 

return i-Xit 

lllllllllllllllll^ 

return (Inf o+pq^qlcil) ; 

J 

The PC_GETGLINFO command gets a scheduler class name and parameters 
given the class ID. This command makes it easy to write applications that make 
no assumptions about what classes are configured. 

The following program uses PC_GETCLINFO to get the class name of a process 
based on the process ID. This program assumes the existence of a function 
getclassID, which retrieves the class ID of a process given the process ID; this 
function is given in the following section. 
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Qdt BdM^ldx cliids ti»m given procesd to, V 
int jftttge; 



( 



cjhar *argvn? 

if ((pid - Atoi(aj?gv{i])) 0> { 

lilliliiiliM^^ 

if ((diiSsID - gdt<5lASslD<pld>> ^ -1) { 
perror ("unknotRi class ID") ; 
exit (2); 

pcinfoi-pcjcid - claaalD; 

if (priocSti (OL, OL, PCJSEJXXINHO, «pciiifo) -il.> { " 
perror ("PCJEETCLINPO failed"); 
exit (3); 

<VQid> printf ("process ID %d# ^la99 pid, pcinfo.pc^clnaine) ; 



PC_GETPARMS, PC^SETPARMS 

The PC_GETPARMS command gets and the PC_SETPARMS command sets 
scheduler parameters for processes. Both commands use the pcparms structure 
to send arguments or receive return values: 

typedef struct pcparms { 

id_t pc_cid; /* process class */ 

long pc_clparms[PC_GLPARMSZ] ; /* class specific >/ 

} pcparms_t; 

Ignoring dass-sp>ecific information for the moment, we can write a simple func- 
tion for returning the scheduler class ID of a process, as promised in the previ- 
ous section. 
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* l^tum Adh^l^r Class ID Of process with ZD pid. 

getdassID <pid) 
idt pidf 

pqpaziA^Jb pqpazms; 
$«|>arn».pcjctld » PCj:3M3t2Lf 

xetutn ipcpATMs .pc^Qid} f 



For the real-time class, pc_clparms contains an rtparms structure, rtparms 
holds scheduler parameters specific to the real-time class: 

typedef struct rtparms { 

short rt__pri; /* real-time priority */ 

ulong rt_tqsecs; /* seconds in time quantum */ 

long rt_tqnsecs; /* additional nsecs in quantum */ 

} rtparms t; 



rt_pri is the real-time priority; rt_tqsecs is the number of seconds and 
rt_tqnsecs is the number of additional nanoseconds in a time slice. That is, 
rt_tqsecs seconds plus rt_tqnsecs nanoseconds is the interval a process 
may use the CPU without sleeping before the scheduler gives another process a 
chance at the CPU. 

For the time-sharing class, pc_clparms contains a tsparms structure, 
tsparms holds the scheduler parameter specific to the time-sharing class: 

typedef struct tsparms { 

short ts_uprilim; /* user priority limit */ 
short ts^upri; /* user priority */ 

} tsparms_t/ 
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ts_upri is the user priority, the user-controlled component of a time-sharing 
priority. ts_uprilim is the user priority limit, the maximum user priority a 
process may set for itself without being superuser. These values are described 
above in the discussion of the -s option of the priocntl conmtnand. Both the 
user priority and the user priority limit must be within the range reported by 
the priocntl -1 command; this range is also reported by the PC_GETCID and 
PC_GETCLINFO conunands to the priocntl system call. 

The PC_GETPARMS command gets the scheduler class and parameters of a sin- 
gle process. The return value of the priocntl is the process ID of the process 
whose parameters are returned in the pcparms structure. The process chosen 
depends on the idtype and id arguments to priocntl and on the value of 
pcparms . pc_cid, which contains PC_CLNULL or a class ID returned by 
PC GETCID: 



Figure 5-3: What Gets Returned by pc_getparms 



Number of Processes 
Selected by 
idtype and id 


pc_cid 


RT class ID TS class ID PC_CLNULL 


1 


RT parameters TS parameters class and 

of process of process parameters of 

selected selected process selected 


More than 1 


RT parameters TS parameters 

of highest- of process with (error) 

priority RT pro- highest user 

cess priority 



If idtype and id select a single process and pc_cid does not conflict with the 
class of that process, priocntl returns the scheduler parameters of the process. 
If they select more than one process of a single scheduler class, priocntl 
returns parameters using class-specific criteria as shown in the table, priocntl 
returns an error in the following cases: 

■ idtype and id select one or more processes and none is in the class 
specified by pc_cid. 
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■ idtype and id select more than one process process and pc_cid is 
PC_CLNULL. 

■ idtype and id select no processes. 

The following program takes a process ID as its input and prints the scheduler 
class and class-specific parameters of that process: 



Q9t 9Cdi^(^l^ <?la99 and paramaters of 
* procddA ^81^ pid is input ax^gum^t, 

mixi i^tgc, nxgv) 
int axgc;^ 



char *a?gvU; 

pqpAxmsJt pcpams; 

rtpatwsj: *rtpawwp; 

tspatmAJL ^tapdixinsp; 

idt ^ pid. rtlD^ t3lD; 

idt dchedittfoO; 

shQrt priorityr t^maxpri, rtjnaxprU 

lobiCr ns06s; 

pcpar»5.pc_cid - PC^CtiTOt.; 
liipanndp •» (ztpArmdMt *> pectins. pcjctlpaxma; 
t3pa?n5p » (tspajcmsjt *> pc^pw3n8.pc_clparin9; 
if ((pid » atoi<atgv{ij)> <- DM 







perror 


("bad 


pidn; 

















/* get ddbjddaXer pjcopextidd for this pid */ 

if (priocaitl (£»_P31!), pidr JCCetPARMS, 4pcparmd> -1) { 
penw <*GE?EPABMS failed**); 



exit (2); 



^t oladd IDd and tnAXiiAtttn priorities for ts ^ 
if {ttslt> » schedinfo ("TS", fitamaa^ri)) — -1> { 



perror <-3chedinfo failed for TS*); 
exit 0)t 



} 
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porrbr (**schedinfo failed for fOf*); 



exit (4); 



/* print r«TOXt» ♦/ 

if (pci^ttB5.|>djeid ttlB) I 

priority •* rtpann»p^>rt.^pri; 
$ec« w ttp<LXW«p->«tjt<jd6<»; 

(void) printf <*pwx5ea5 %<J: «r pytcarity %<I\r*/ 

pid, priority^; 
(void) printf tim^ 9llQ» %:ld sees, %ld luiecsXn^ 

} if (pcqparms,pcjcid >»" t53:Dy { 

priority «- tapannsp->ts_upri; 
(void) printf < •♦process %dt TS priority %d\n*', 
pid, priority) ; 

} else { 

printf (*Otiknown scheduler class %d\n^^ 

pcpaons » pcjjid) ; 
exit (5); 

return (0); 



The PC_SETPARMS command sets the scheduler class and parameters of a set of 
processes. The idtype and id input arguments specify the processes to be 
changed. The pcparms structure contains the new parameters: pc_cid con- 
tains the ID of the scheduler class to which the processes are to be assigned, as 
returned by PC__GETCID; pc_clparms contains the class-spedfic parameters: 

■ If peloid is the real-time class ID, pc__clparms contains an rtparms 
structure in which rt_pri contains the real-time priority and 
rt_tqsecs plus rt_tqnsecs contains the time slice to be assigned to 
the processes. 

■ If pc_cid is the time-sharing class ID, pc_clparms contains a tsparms 
structure in which ts_uprilim contains the user priority limit and 
ts^upri contains the user priority to be assigned to the processes. 
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The following program takes a process ID as input, makes the process a real- 
time process with the highest valid priority minus 1, and gives it the default 
time slice for that priority. The program calls the schedinfo function listed 
above to get the real-time class ID and maximum priority. 



tnput az^ is proc ID. HB)te |>zDce5s a real-time 
proceas with tiig^iest priority minus 1 . 



wain (argc# argv) 
iJit atgc; 



i 



char *argv(3; 

Ix^xnsj: pcpazms; 

rtpaj^wjt *rtpam3p; 

idt ^ pid, rtID; 

i<Ct sqhedinfoO; 

Short maxrtpri; 

if ((pi<} atoKargvri])) <- 0) ( 
p<irror <^bad pid**) ; 



exit (1); 



/* mt hig^i^ valid «r priority* ♦/ 

if iivtm * 3<*©dini!Eo ("KC% toijwatpri)) — -l> { 



pdrtor {"^adiddiftfo faildd for PSi^)} 
^t 



) 



/* Chai399 proc to highoat prio - 1, default tl»e siioe */ 
pcpatjfts.pcjcid - rt335; 

rtpano^ » <3tnK?t rtpaaans *) p<yarins.pqj5lparni9f 
«tpa>3nj^>«tjpri * maacrtpri - a? 
rtp&zkndp!->ztJbc^3eoa m Itf jCqD^; 

if (pridctitl(SM?l0, pid^ VCJStmsm, *popa»(is> ^ i 
perror^'cPCJSEt&Ai*^ failed") ; 



exit (3); 
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The following table lists the special values rt_tqnsecs can take when 
PC_SETPARMS is used on real-time processes. When any of these is used, 
rt_tqsecs is ignored. These values are defined in the header file 
rtpriocntl.h: 



rt_tqnsecs 


Time Slice 


RT_TQINF 


infinite 


RT_TQDEF 


default 


RT_NOCHANGE 


unchanged 



RT_TQINF specifies an infinite time slice. RT_TQDEF specifies the default time 
slice configured for the real-time priority being set with the SETP ARMS call. 
RT_NOCHANGE specifies no change from the current time slice; this value is use- 
ful, for example, when you change process priority but do not wish to change 
the time slice. (You can also use RT_NOCHANGE in the rt_pri field to change a 
time slice without changing the priority.) 



The priocntlset system call 



♦include <sys/types . h> 

♦include <sys/signal.h> 

♦include <sys/procset . h> 

♦include <sys/priocntl.h> 

♦include <sys/rtpriocntl . h> 

♦include <sys/tspriocntl . h> 



long priocntlset (procset_t *psp, int cmd, 
cmdjtruct arg) ; 

The priocntlset system call changes scheduler parameters of a set of 
processes, just like priocntl. priocntlset has the same command set as 
priocntl; the cmd and arg input arguments are the same. But while 
priocntl applies to a set of processes specified by a single idtype/id pair, 
priocntlset applies to a set of processes that results from a logical combina- 
tion of two idtype/id pairs. The input argument psp points to a procset 
structure that specifies the two idtype/id pairs and the logical operation to 
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perform. This structure is defined in procset . h: 

typedef struct procset { 

idop_t P_op; /* operator connecting */ 

/* left and right sets */ 

/* left set: */ 

idtype_t p_lidtype; /* left ID type */ 

id_t P_lid; left ID */ 

/* right set: */ 

idtype_t p_ridtype; /* right ID type */ 
id_t P_rid; /* right ID */ 

} procset_t; 

p^lidtype and p_lid spedfy the ID type and ID of one ('left") set of 
processes; p_ridtype and p_rid specify the ID type and ID of a second 
(''right") set of processes. p_op specifies the operation to perfomn on the two 
sets of processes to get the set of processes to operate on. The valid values for 
p_op and the processes they specify are: 

■ POP_DIFF: set difference — ^processes in left set and not in right set 

■ POP_AND: set intersection — ^processes in both left and right sets 

■ POP_OR: set union — ^processes in either left or right sets or both 

■ POP_XOR: set exclusive-or — ^processes in left or right set but not in both 

The following macro, also defined in procset . h, offers a convenient way to 
initialize a procset structure : 

♦define setprocset (psp, op, Itype, lid, rtype, rid) \ 



(psp) 


->p_op 


» (op); \ 




(psp) 


->p_lidtype 


* (Itype); 


\ 


(psp) 


->p_lid 


= (lid) ; \ 




(psp) 


->p_ridtype 


= (rtype); 


\ 


(psp) 


->p_rid 


= (rid); 





Here is a situation where priocntlset would be useful: suppose an applica- 
tion had both real-time and time-sharing processes that ran under a single user 
ID. If the application wanted to change the priority of only its real-time 
processes without changing the time-sharing processes to real-time processes, it 
could do so as follows. (This example uses the function schedinf o, which is 
defined above in the section on PC GETCID.) 
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Change ra^l-tlni^ pri6rities of this laid 
to highest r©al~tln>e priority i!>lnu» 1. 



V 

main (arge^ 

Int argc; 



( 



Char ♦atgvJJ; 

procset^t proc«et; 

pepatnisjt pcpaxtfts; 

atruct rtparnia *rtparmsp; 

Idjt rtdaaaiD; 

Idt aOhedlnf 0 <) ; 

short maxrtpri; 

left set; select processes with same uid as this process */ 
pxrocset.p_li<Jtype - EMJID; 
ptoeaet.p^lid - getuidO; 

/* get info on real-time class */ 

if ( (rtclassID - schedinf o ("RT'', ^maacrtpri) ) — -1) { 
perror ( "schedinf o failed"); 
exit (1); 

/* right set: select real-tijue processes */ 
procset.p^ridtjpe * P_CID; 
proc»et,p_rid *• rtdassIP; 

/* select only my RT processes */ 
proGset.p^Op J><*_AlJD; 

/* specify new scheduler parameters 
pcpaims .peloid «* rtclassID; 
rtpamsp - (struct rtpawna *) pcpaxms ,pc_clpatms; 
j:tparmsp->rt^rl •» mfixrtpri - 1; 
rtparmsp->rt^t<yisecs * RTJ10CHANC3E; 

if (priocntlset («procset, KijSETPABMS, «pcpam9) — < -1> { 
perror ("priocntlset failed"); 



exit (2); 



) 



priocntl offers a simple scheduler interface that is adequate for many applica- 
tions; applications that need a more powerful way to specify sets of processes 
can use priocntlset. 
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Kernel Processes 

The kernel assigns its demon and housekeeping processes to the system 
scheduler class. Users may neither add processes to nor remove processes from 
this class, nor may they change the priorities of these processes. The conunand 
ps -eel lists the scheduler class of all processes. Processes in the system class 
are identified by a SYS entry in the CLS colunrn. 

If the workload on a machine contains real-time processes that use too much 
CPU, they can lock out system processes, which can lead to all sorts of trouble. 
Real-time applications must ensure that they leave some CPU time for system 
and other processes. 

fork, exec 

Scheduler class, priority, and other scheduler parameters are inherited across the 
fork (2) and exec(2) system calls. 

nice 

The nice(l) command and the nice (2) system call work as in previous ver- 
sions of the UNIX system. They allow you to change the priority of only a 
time-sharing process. You still use use lower numeric values to assign higher 
time-sharing priorities with these functions. 

To change the scheduler class of a process or to specify a real-time priority, you 
must use one of the priocntl functions. You use higher numeric values to 
assign higher priorities with the priocntl functions. 
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init 

The init process is treated as a special case by the scheduler. To change the 
scheduler properties of init, init must be the only process specified by 
idtype and id or by the procset structure. 
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Because the scheduler determines when and for how long processes run, it has 
an overriding importance in the performance and perceived performance of a 
system. 

By default, all processes are time-sharing processes. A process changes class 
only as a result of one of the priocntl functions. 

In the default configuration, all real-time process priorities are above any time- 
sharing process priority. This implies that as long as any real-time process is 
runnable, no time-sharing process or system process ever runs. So if a real-time 
application is not written carefully, it can completely lock out users and essen- 
tial kernel housekeeping. 

Besides controlling process class and priorities, a real-time application must also 
control several other factors that influence its performance. TTie most important 
factors in performance are CPU power, amount of primary memory, and I/O 
throughput. These factors interact in complex ways. For more information, see 
the chapter on performance management in the System Administrator's Guide. In 
particular, the sar(l) command has options for reporting on all the factors dis- 
cussed in this section. 



Process State Transition 

Applications that have strict real-time constraints may need to prevent processes 
from being swapped or paged out to secondary memory. Here's a simplified 
overview of UNIX process states and the transitions between states: 
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An active process is normally in one of the five states in the diagram. The 
arrows show how it changes states. 

■ A process is running if it is assigned to a CPU. A process is preempted — 
that is, removed from the running state — ^by the scheduler if a process 
with a higher priority becomes runnable. A process is also preempted if it 
consumes its entire time slice and a process of equal priority is runnable. 

■ A process is runnable in memory if it is in primary memory and ready to 
run, but is not assigned to a CPU. 

■ A process is sleeping in memory if it is in primary memory but is waiting 
for a specific event before it can continue execution. For example, a pro- 
cess is sleeping if it is waiting for an I/O operation to complete, for a 
locked resource to be unlocked, or for a timer to expire. When the event 
occurs, the process is sent a wakeup; if the reason for its sleep is gone, the 
process becomes runnable. 
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■ A process is ninnable and swapped if it is not waiting for a specific event 
but has had its whole address space written to secondary memory to 
make room in primary memory for other processes. 

■ A process is sleeping and swapped if it is both waiting for a specific event 
and has had its whole address space written to secondary memory to 
make room in primary memory for other processes. 

If a machine does not have enough primary memory to hold all its active 
processes, it must page or swap some address space to secondary memory: 

■ When the system is short of primary memory, it writes individual pages 
of some processes to secondary memory but still leaves those processes 
runnable. When a process runs, if it accesses those pages, it must sleep 
while the pages are read back into primary memory. 

■ When the system gets into a more serious shortage of primary memory, it 
writes all the pages of some processes to secondary memory and marks 
those processes as swapped. Such processes get back into a schedulable 
state only by being chosen by the system scheduler demon process, then 
read back into memory. 

Both paging and swapping, and especially swapping, introduce delay when a 
process is ready to run again. For processes that have strict timing require- 
ments, this delay can be unacceptable. To avoid swapping delays, real-time 
processes are never swapped, though parts of them may be paged. An applica- 
tion can prevent paging and swapping by locking its text and data into primary 
memory. For more information see memcntl(2) in the Programmer's Reference 
Manual. Of course, how much can be locked is limited by how much memory 
is configured. Also, locking too much can cause intolerable delays to processes 
that do not have their text and data locked into memory. Tradeoffs between 
performance of real-time processes and performance of other processes depend 
on local needs. On some systems, process locking may be required to guarantee 
the necessary real-time response. 
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Software Latencies 

Designers of some real-time applications must have information on software 
latencies to analyze the performance characteristics of their applications and to 
predict whether performance constraints can be met. These latencies depend on 
kernel implementation and on system hardware, so it is not practical to list the 
latencies. It is useful, however, to describe some of the most important laten- 
cies. Consider the following time-line: 

PI P2 PI P2 calls PI PI returns from 
sleeps runs awakened scheduler runs system call 

-H -} \ h h H time 

tl t2 t3 t4 t5 t6 

PI and P2 represent processes; tl through t6 represent points in time. Suppose 
that PI has a higher priority than all other active processes, including P2. PI 
runs and does a system call that causes it to sleep at time tl, waiting for I/O. 
P2 runs. The I/O device interrupts, resulting in a wakeup at time t3 that makes 
PI runnable. If P2 is running in user mode at time t3, it is preempted immedi- 
ately and the interval (t4 - t3) is, for practical purposes, zero. If P2 is running 
in kernel mode at time tS, it is preempted as soon as it gets to a kernel preemp- 
tion point, a point in kernel code where data structures are in a consistent state 
and where the state of the current process (P2 in this example) may be saved 
and a different process run. Therefore, if P2 is running in kernel mode at time 
t3, the interval (t4 - t3) depends on kernel preemption points, which are spread 
throughout the kernel. It is useful to know both a typical time to preemption 
and a maximum time to preemption; these times depend on kernel implementa- 
tion and on hardware. Eventually, the scheduler runs (at time t4), finds that a 
higher-priority process PI is runnable, and runs it. We refer to the interval (t5 
- t4) as the software switch latency of the system. This latency is, for practical 
purposes, a constant; again it is an implementation-dependent value. At time 
t6, PI returns to the user program from the system call that put it to sleep at 
time tl. For simplicity, suppose that the program is getting only a few bytes of 
data from the I/O device. In this simple case, the interval (t6 - t5) consists basi- 
cally of the overhead of getting out of the system call. We refer to the interval 
(t6 - t3) as the software wakeup latency of the system; this is the interval from 
the I/O device interrupt until the user process returns to application level to 
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deal with the interrupt (assuming that it is the highest priority process). So the 
software wakeup latency is composed of a preemption latency, context-switch 
time, and a part of system call overhead. Of course, the latency increases as the 
system call asks for more data. 

This discussion of latencies assumes that the text and data of the processes are 
in primary memory. An application may have to use process locldng to guaran- 
tee that its processes do not get swapped or paged out of primary memory. See 
the discussion in the previous section. 

Primary Memory for Real-Time U-Bloclcs 

A process u-block contains per-process information that is not needed when the 
process is swapped out. The u-block is contained in the user structure defined 
in user . h. Normally u-blocks themselves may be swapped or paged. To 
guarantee software latencies, however, the UNIX kernel always keeps the u- 
blocks of real-time processes in primary memory — ^it never swaps them. (Time 
sharing u-blocks may be swapped.) Designers of real-time applications should 
realize that each real-time process has a 6 Kbyte u-area always in primary 
memory. 
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Introduction 



A S5nnbolic link is a special type of file that represents another file. The data in 
a symbolic link consists of the path name of a file or directory to which the 
symbolic link file is linked. The link that is formed is called symbolic to distin- 
guish it from a regular (also called a hard) link such as can be created by using 
the ln(l) command. A sjmibolic link differs functionally from a regular link in 
three major ways: files from different file systems may be linked together; direc- 
tories as well as regular files may be symbolically linked by any user; and a 
S3mibolic link can be created even if the file it represents does not exist. 

In order to understand how a symbolic link works, it is necessary to understand 
how the UNIX operating system views files. (The following description pertains 
to files that belong to the standard System V file system type.) The internal 
representation of a file is contained in an inode, which contains a description of 
the layout of the file data on disk as well as information about the file, such as 
the file owner, the access permissions, and the access times. Every file has one 
inode, but a file may have several names, all of which point to the inode. Each 
name is called a regular (or hard) link. 

When a file is created, an inode is allocated for it, the file contents are stored in 
data blocks, and an entry is created in a directory. A directory is a file whose 
data is a sequence of entries, each consisting of an inode number and the name 
of a file. The inode initially has a link count of one, which means that this file 
has one name (or one link to it). 

We are now in a position to understand the difference between the creation of a 
regular and a symbolic link. When a user creates a regular link to a file with 
the ln(l) command, a new directory entry is created containing a new file name 
and the inode number of an existing file. The link count of the file is incre- 
mented. 

In contrast, when a user creates a symbolic link both a new directory entry and 
a new inode are created. A data block is allocated to contain the path name of 
the file to which the symbolic link refers. The link count of the referenced file is 
not incremented. 

Symbolic links can be used to solve a variety of common problems. For exam- 
ple, it frequently happens that a disk partition (such as root) runs out of disk 
space. With symbolic links, an adnunistrator can create a link from a directory 
on that file system to a directory on another file system. Such a link provides 
extra disk space and is, in most cases, transparent to both users and programs. 
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Symbolic links can also help deal with the built-in path names that appear in 
the code of many commands. Qianging the path names would require chang- 
ing the programs and recompiling them. With symbolic links, the path names 
can effectively be changed by making the original files symbolic links that point 
to new files. 

In a shared resource environment like RFS, symbolic links can be very useful. 
For example, if it is important to have a single copy of certain administrative 
files, symbolic links can be used to help share them. Symbolic links can also be 
used to share resources selectively. Suppose a system administrator wants to do 
a remote mount of a directory that contains sharable devices. These devices 
must be in /dev on the client system, but this system has devices of its own so 
the administrator does not want to mount the directory onto /dev. Rather than 
do this, the administrator can mount the directory at a location other than /dev 
and then use symbolic links in the /dev directory to refer to these remote dev- 
ices. (This is similar to the problem of built-in path names since it is normally 
assumed that devices reside in the /dev directory.) 

Finally, s)anbolic links can be valuable within the context of the virtual file sys- 
tem (VFS) architecture. With VFS new services, such as higher performance 
files, events, and network IPC, may be provided on a file system basis. Sym- 
bolic links can be used to link these services to home directories or to places 
that make more sense to the application or user. Thus one might create a data- 
base index file in a RAM-based file system type and symbolically link it to the 
place where the database server expects it and manages it. 
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The phrases "following symbolic links" and "not following symbolic links" as 
NOTE they are used in this document refer to the evaluation of the last component 
of a path name. In the evaluation of a path name, if any componerit other 
I than the last is a symbolic link, the symbolic link is followed and the refer- 
' enced file is used in the path name evaluation. However, if the last com- 
ponent of a path name is a symbolic link, the link may or may not be fol- 
lowed. 



Properties of Symbolic Links 

This section summarizes some of the essential characteristics of symbolic links. 
Succeeding sections describe how symbolic links may be used, based on the 
characteristics outlined here. 

As we have seen above, a symbolic link is a new type of file that represents 
another file. The file to which it refers may be of any type; a regular file, a 
directory, a character-special, block-special, or FIFO-special file, or another sym- 
bolic link. The file may be on the local system or on a remote system. In fact, 
the file to which a symbolic link refers does not even have to exist. In particu- 
lar, the file does not have to exist when the symbolic link is created or when it 
is removed. 

Creation and removal of a symbolic link follow the same rules that apply to any 
file. To do either, the user must have write permission in the directory that con- 
tains the symbolic link. 

The ownership and the access permissions (mode) of the symbolic link are 
ignored for all accesses of the symbolic link. It is the ownership and access per- 
missions of the referenced file that are used. A symbolic link cannot be opened 
or closed and its contents cannot be changed once it has been created. 

If the file /usr/jan/junk is a symbolic link to the file /etc/passwd, in effect 
the file name /etc/passwd is substituted for junk so that when the user exe- 
cutes 

cat /usr/jan/junk 
it is the contents of the file /etc/passwd that are printed. 
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Similarly, if /usr/ jan/ junk is a symbolic link to the file . . / junk2, executing 

cat /usr/ jan/ junk 
is the same as executing 

cat /usr/jan/. ./junk2 

or 

cat /usr/junk2 

When a S5mibolic link is followed and brings a user to a different part of the file 
tree, we may distinguish between where the user really is (the physical path) 
and how the user got there (the virtual path). The behavior of /usr/bin/pwd, 
the shell built-in pwd, and . . are all based on the physical path. In practical 
terms this means that there is no way for the user to retrace the path which 
brought the user to the current position in the file tree. 

Other shells may use the virtual path. For example, by default the Korn 
shell pwd uses the virtual path, though there is an option allowing the user 
to make it use the physical path. 



Consider the case shown in Figure 6-1 where /usr /include/ sys is a symbolic 
link to /usr/src/uts/sys. 
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Figure 6-1: File Tree with Symbolic Linic 

/ 




Here if a user enters 

cd /u3r/include/sys 
and then enters pwd, the result is 

/usr/src/uts/sys 
If the user then enters cd . . followed by pwd, the result is 

/usr/src/uts 
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Creating Symbolic Linl(s 
Syntax and Semantics 

To create a S5m[\bolic link, the new system call synLLink(2) is used and the owner 
must have write permission in the directory where the link will reside. The file 
is created with the user's user-id and group-id but these are subsequently 
ignored. The mode of the file is created as 0777. 

TNo checking is done when a symbolic link is created. There is nothing to 
stop a user from creating a symbolic link that refers to itself or to an 
ancestor of itself or several links that loop around among themselves. 
Therefore, when evaluating a path name, it is important to put a limit on 
the number of symbolic links that may be encountered in case the evalua- 
tion encounters a loop. The variable maxsymlinks is used to force the 
error eloop after maxsymlimks symbolic links have been encountered. 
The value of maxsymlInks should be at least 20. 

To create a symbolic link, the ln(l) conunand is used with the -s option. If the 
-s option is not used and a user tries to create a link to a file on another file 
system, a symbolic link will not be created and the command will fail. 

The sjmtax for creating s)mnbolic links is as follows: 

In -s sourcefilel [ sourcefilel ... ] target 

With two arguments: 

■ sourcefilel may be any path name and need not exist. 

■ target may be an existing directory or a non-existent file. 

■ If target is an existing directory, a file is created in directory target whose 
name is the last component of sourcefilel Cbasenaine sourcefileV), This file 
is a sjonbolic link that references sourcefilel. 

■ If target does not exist, a file with name target is created and it is a sym- 
bolic link that references sourcefilel, 

■ If target already exists and is not a directory, an error is returned. 

■ sourcefilel and target may reside on different file systems. 
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With more than two arguments: 

■ For each sourcefile, a file is created in target whose name is sourcefile or its 
last component Cbasename sourcefile') and is a s)anbolic link to sourcefile. 

m If target is not an existing directory, an error is returned. 

■ Each sourcefile and target may reside on different file systems. 

Examples 

The following examples show how S5mibolic links may be created. 

In -s /usr/src/uts/sys /usr/include/sys 

In this example /usr/ include is an existing directory. But file sys does not 
exist so it will be created as a symbolic link that refers to /usr/src/uts/sys. 
The result is that when file /usr /include/ sys/x is accessed, the file 
/usr/src/uts/sys/x will actually be accessed. 

This kind of symbolic link may be used when files exist in the directory 
/usr/src/uts/sys but programs often refer to files in /usr/include/sys. 
Rather than creating corresponding files in /usr/include/sys that are hard 
links to files in /usr/src/uts/sys, one symbolic link can be used to link the 
two directories. In this example /usr/include/sys becomes a symbolic link 
that links the former /usr/include/sys directory to the /usr/src/uts/sys 
directoiy. 

In -s /etc/group . 

In this example the target is a directory (the current directory), so a file called 
group Cbasenaine /etc/groupO is created in the current directory that is a sym- 
bolic link to /etc/group. 

In -s /fsl/jan/abc /var/spool/abc 

In this example we imagine that /fsl/jan/abc does not exist at the time the 
command is issued. Nevertheless, the file /var/spool/abc is created as a sym-^ 
bolic link to /fsl/jan/abc. Later, /fsl/jan/abc may be created as a direc- 
tory, regular file, or any other file type. 

The following example illustrates the use of more than two arguments: 
In --S /etc/group /etc/passwd . 
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The user would like to have the group and passwd files in the current directory 
but cannot use hard links because /etc is a different file system. When more 
than two arguments are used, the last argument must be a directory; here it is 
the current directory. Two files, group and passwd, are created in the current 
directory, each a symbolic link to the associated file in /etc. 

Removing Symbolic Links 

Normally, when accessing a symbolic link, one follows the link and actually 
accesses the referenced file. However, this is not the case when one attempts to 
remove a symbolic link. When the nnd) conunand is executed and the argu- 
ment is a symbolic link, it is the symbolic link that is removed; the referenced 
file is not touched. 



Accessing Symbolic Links 

Suppose abc is a symbolic link to file def . When a user accesses the symbolic 
link abc, it is the file permissions (ownership and access) of file def that are 
actually used; the permissions of abc are always ignored. If file def is not 
accessible (i.e., either it does not exist or it exists but is not accessible to the user 
because of access f)ermissions) and a user tries to access the symbolic link abc, 
the error message will refer to abc, not file def. 

Copying Symbolic Links 

This section describes the behavior of the cp(l) command when one or more 
arguments are symbolic links. With the cp(l) command, if any argument is a 
symbolic link, that link is followed. Then the semantics of the command are as 
described in the User's Reference Manual. Suppose the command line is 

cp sym files 

where sym is a S5anbolic link that references a regular file testl and f ile3 is a 
regular file. After execution of the conunand, f ileS gets overwritten with the 
contents of the file testl. 
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If the last argument is a symbolic link that references a directory, then files are 
copied to that directory. Suppose the conunand line is 

cp filel sym symd 

where filel is a regular file, sym is a symbolic link that references a regular file 
testl, and symd is a S3mibolic link that references a directory DIR. After execu- 
tion of the command, there will be two new files, DIR/f ilel and DIR/sym that 
have the same contents as filel and testl. 



Linking Symbolic Linlcs 

This section describes the behavior of the ln(l) conunand when one or more 
arguments are symbolic links. To understand the difference in behavior 
between this and the cp(l) command, it is useful to think of a copy operation as 
dealing with the contents of a file while the link operation deals with the name 
of a file. 

If the first argument to ln(l) is a symbolic link it is not followed, and a hard 
link is made to the symbolic link. With the last argument, a stat(2) is done to 
see if it is a directory; if it is, files are linked in that directory. Otherwise, if the 
last argument is an existing file, it is overwritten. This means that if the last 
argument is a symbolic link to a directory, it is followed but if it is a symbolic 
link to a regular file, the symbolic link is overwritten. 

For example, if the conunand line is 

In sym filel 

where sym is a symbolic link that references a regular file foo, and filel is a 
regular file, filel is overwritten and hard-linked to synv i.e., filel becomes a 
symbolic link that references foo. Thus a hard link has been created to a sym- 
bolic link. 

If the command is 

In filel sym 

where the files are the same as in the first example, sym is overwritten and 
hard-linked to filel. 
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When the last argument is a directory as in 

In f ilel sym symd 

where symd is a symbolic link to a directory DIR, the file DIR/f ilel is hard- 
linked to f ilel and DIR/ sym is hard-linked to sym. 



Moving Symbolic Links 

This section describes the behavior of the mv(l) command. Like the ln(l) com- 
mand, mv(l) deals with file names rather than file contents. With two argu- 
ments, a user invokes the mv(l) command to rename a file. Therefore, one 
would not want to follow the first argument if it is a symbolic link because it is 
the name of the file that is to be changed rather than the file contents. Suppose 
that sym is a symbolic link to /etc/passwd and abc is a regular file. If the com- 
mand 

mv sym abc 

is executed, the file sym is renamed abc and is still a symbolic link to 
/etc/passwd. If abc existed (as a regular file or a symbolic link to a regular 
file) before the command was executed, it is overwritten. 

Suppose the command is 

mv syml filel symd 

where syml is a S5mibolic link to a regular file foo, filel is a regular file, and 
symd is a symbolic link that references a directory DIR. When the command is 
executed, the files syml and filel are moved from the current directory to the 
DIR directory so that there are two new files, DIR/ syml, which is still a symbolic 
link to foo, and DIR/f ilel. 

In SVR4.0, the rename(2) system call will be used by the mv(l) command. If the 
first argument to rename(2) is a symbolic link, rename(2) does not follow it; 
instead it renames the symbolic link itself. Prior to SVR4.0 a file was moved 
using the link(2) system call followed by the unlink(2) system call. Since 
link(2) and unlink(2) do not follow S5m[\bolic links, the result of those two 
operations is the same as the result of a call to rename(2). 
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Archiving Commands 

The cpio(l) command is used to copy file archives usually to or from a storage 
medium such as a tape, disk, or diskette. By default, cpio(l) does not follow 
symbolic links. However, a new -L option may be used with the -o and -p 
options to indicate that symbolic links should be followed. Note that this 
option is not valid with tiie -i option. 

Normally, a user invokes the f ind(l) command to produce a list of filenames 
and pipes this into the cpio(l) command to create an archive of the files listed. 
The findCD command also has a new option -follow to indicate that symbolic 
links should be followed. If a user invokes find(l) with the -follow option, 
then cpio(l) must also be invoked with its new option -L to indicate that it too 
should follow S5mibolic links. 

When evaluating the output from f ind(l), following or not following symbolic 
links only makes a difference when a symbolic link to a directory is encoun- 
tered. For example, if /usr/ jan/symd is a sjonbolic link to the directory 
. . / joe/test and files testl and test2 are in directory /usr/ joe/test, the 
output of a find command starting from /usr/jan will include the file 
/usr/ jan/symd if symbolic links are not followed but will include the files 
/usr/ jan/symd, /usr/ jan/symd/testl, and /usr/ jan/syd/test2 when sym- 
bolic links are followed. 

If the user wants to preserve the structure of the directories being archived, it is 
recommended that symbolic links not be followed on both commands. (This is 
the default.) When this is done symbolic links will be preserved and the direc- 
tory hierarchy will be duplicated as it was. 

If the user is more concerned that the contents of the files be saved, then the 
user should use the -L option to cpio(l) and the -follow option to find(l) to 
follow S)mribolic links. 

The user should take care not to mix modds, that is/the user shouid 
either follow or not follow symbolic links for both cpio(1 ) and f ind(1 ). If 
modes are mixed, an archive will be created but the resulting hierarchy 
created by qpio -i may exhibit unexpected and undesirable results. 

When copying in using the -i option to cpio(l), symbolic links will be copied 
as is. It should be noted that systems prior to SVR4.0 do not understand sym- 
bolic links and the result of copying in a symbolic link will be a regular file 
whose contents are the path name of the referenced file. So if a user is creating 
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an archive to be read in on a pre-SVR4.0 system, it may be more useful to fol- 
low S3anbolic links. 

File Ownership and Permissions 

The commands chitodd), chownd), and chgrp(l), and their corresponding sys- 
tem calls are used to change the mode and ownership of a file. If the argument 
to chmodd), chownd ), or chgrpd) is a symbolic link, the mode and ownership 
of the referenced file rather than of the symbolic link itself will be changed. In 
such cases, the link is followed. 

Once a symbolic lirJc has been created, its permissions cannot be changed. By 
default, the chown(l) and chgrp(l) commands change the owner and group of 
the referenced file. However, a new ~h option enables the user to change the 
owner and group of the symbolic link itself. This is useful for removing files 
from sticky directories. 

Using Symbolic Links with RFS 

To use symbolic links on two systems running RFS, both systems must 
be running SVR4.0. In cases where the server is an SVR4.0 system but 
the client is not, errors will be generated when the client encounters a 
symboliclink. 

When using symbolic links in an RFS environment, it is important to under- 
stand how pathnames are evaluated. The rule by which evaluations are per- 
formed is simple. Symbolic links that a client encounters on the server are 
interpreted in accordance with the client's view of the file tree. 

Users on a server system must keep this rule in mind when they create sjmn- 
bolic links in order to avoid problems. The examples that follow illustrate situa- 
tions in which failure to consider the client's view of the file tree can lead to 
problems. 
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Figure 6-2: Syitiboiic Linlcs with RFS: Exampie 1 
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In the example shown in Figure 6-2, the server advertises its /usr file system as 
USR. If the server creates the symbolic link /usr/include/sys as an absolute 
pathname to /usr/src/uts/sys, evaluation of the link will work as intended as 
long as a client mounts USR as /usr. Another way of sa5dng this is that if the 
file tree naming conventions are the same on the client and the server, things 
will work as intended. 

However, if the client mounts USR as /innt/usr, when the symbolic link 
/usr/src/uts/sys is evaluated, the evaluation will be done with respect to the 
client's view of the file tree and will not cross the mount point back to the 
server but will remain on the client Thus the client will not access the file 
intended. 
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In this situation the server should create the symbolic link as a relative path 
name, . . /src/uts/sys, so that evaluation will produce the desired results 
regardless of where the client mounts USR. 

Figure 6-3: Symbolic Linics with RFS: Example 2 

CLIENT SERVER 
/ / 

3b2 



usr 




VnOde . h new . lSk> /3b2/usr/src/ut»/sy8/new.h 



Another example of a situation that could cause problems is shown in Figure 6- 
3. Here again the server advertises its /usr file system as USR. But in this case 
the server has a symbolic link from /usr/src/uts/sys/new.h to 
/3b2/usr/src/uts/sys/new.h. Because the referenced file, 
/3b2/usr/src/uts/sys/new.h, is outside of the advertised resource, users on 
the server can access this file but users on the client cannot. In this example, it 
would make no difference if the symbolic link was a relative rather than an 
absolute pathname, because the directory /3b2 on the server is not part of the 
client's name space. When the symbolic link is evaluated, the system will look 
for the file on the client and will not follow the link as intended. 
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Overview of the Virtual Memory System 



The UNIX system provides a complete set of memory management mechanisms, 
providing applications complete control over the construction of their address 
space and permitting a wide variety of operations on both process address 
spaces and the variety of memory objects in the system. Process address spaces 
are composed of a vector of memory pages, each of which can be independently 
mapped and manipulated. Typically, the system presents the user with map- 
pings that simulate the traditional UNIX process memory environment, but 
other views of memory are useful as well. 

The UNIX memory-management facilities: 

■ Unify the system's operations on memory. 

■ Provide a set of kernel mechanisms powerful and general enough to sup- 
port the implementation of fundamental system services without special- 
purpose kernel support. 

■ Maintain consistency with the existing environment, in particular using 
the UNIX file system as the name space for named virtual-memory 
objects. 



Virtual Memory, Address Spaces and Mapping 

The system's virtual memory (VM) consists of all available physical memory 
resources. Examples include local and remote file systems, processor primary 
memory, swap space, and other random-access devices. Named objects in the 
virtual memory are referenced though the UNIX file system. However, not all 
file system objects are in the virtual memory; devices that cannot be treated as 
storage, such as terminal and network device files> are not in the virtual 
memory. Some virtual memory objects, such as private process memory and 
shared memory segments, do not have names. 

A process's address space is defined by mappings onto objects in the system's 
virtual memory (usually files). Each mapping is constrained to be sized and 
aligned with the page boundaries of the system on which the process is execut- 
ing. Each page may be mapped (or not) independently.. Only process addresses 
which are mapped to some system object are valid, for there is no memory asso- 
ciated with processes themselves — all memory is represented by objects in the 
system's virtual memory. 
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Each object in the virtual memory has an object address space defined by some 
physical storage. A reference to an object address accesses the physical storage 
that implements the address within the object. The virtual memor3^s associated 
physical storage is thus accessed by transforming process addresses to object 
addresses, and then to the physical store. 

A given process page may map to only one object, although a given object 
address may be the subject of many process mappings. An important charac- 
teristic of a mapping is that the object to which the mapping is n\ade is not 
affected by the mere existence of the mapping. Thus, it cannot, in general, be 
expected that an object has an "awareness" of having been mapped, or of which 
portions of its address space are accessed by mappings; in particular, the notion 
of a "page^' is not a property of the object. Establishing a mapping to an object 
simply provides the potential for a process to access or change the object's con- 
tents. 

The establishment of mappings provides an access method that renders an 
object directly addressable by a process. Applications may find it advantageous 
to access the storage resources they use directly rather than indirectly through 
read and write. Potential advantages include efficiency (elimination of 
unnecessary data copying) and reduced complexity (single-step updates rather 
than the read, modify buffer, write cycle). The ability to access an object and 
have it retain its identity over the course of the access is unique to this access 
method, and facilitates the sharing of common code and data. 

Networking, Heterogeneity and Colierence 

VM is designed to fit well with the larger UNIX heterogeneous environment. 
This environment makes extensive use of networking to access file systems — file 
systems that are now part of the system's virtual memory. Networks are not 
constrained to consist of similar hardware or to be based upon a common 
operating system; in fact, the opposite is encouraged, for such constraints create 
serious barriers to accommodating heterogeneity. While a given set of processes 
may apply a set of mechanisms to establish and maintain the properties of vari- 
ous system objects — properties such as page sizes and the ability of objects to 
synchronize their own use — a given operating system should not impose such 
mechanisms on the rest of the network. 
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As it stands, the access method view of a virtual memory maintains the poten- 
tial for a given object (say a text file) to be mapped by systems running the 
UNIX memory management system and also to be accessed by systems for 
which virtual memory and storage management techniques such as paging are 
totally foreign, such as PC-DOS. Such systems can continue to share access to 
the object, each using and providing its programs with the access method 
appropriate to that system. The unacceptable alternative would be to prohibit 
access to the object by less capable systems. 

Another consideration arises when applications use an object as a communica- 
tions channel, or otherwise attempt to access it simultaneously. In both of these 
cases, the object is being shared, and thus the applications must use some syn- 
chronization mechanism to guarantee the coherence of their transactions with it. 
The scope and nature of the synchronization mechanism is best left to the appli- 
cation to decide. For example, file access on systems which do not support vir- 
tual memory access methods must be indirect, by way of read and write. 
Applications sharing files on such systems must coordinate their access using 
semaphores, file locking, or some application-specific protocols. What is 
required in an environment where mapping replaces read and write as the 
access method is an operation, such as f sync, that supports atomic update 
operations. 

The nature and scope of synchronization over shared objects is application- 
defined from the outset If the system attempted to impose any automatic 
semantics for sharing, it might prohibit other useful forms of mapped access 
that have nothing whatsoever to do with communication or sharing. By provid- 
ing the mechanism to support coherency, and leaving it to cooperating applica- 
tions to apply the mechanism, the needs of applications are met without erect- 
ing barriers to heterogeneity. Note that this design does not prohibit the crea- 
tion of libraries that provide coherent abstractions for common application 
needs. Not all abstractions on which an application builds need be supplied by 
the "operating system." 
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The applications programmer gains access to the facilities of the VM system 
through several sets of system calls. This section summarizes these calls, and 
provides examples of their use. For details, see the Programmer's Reference 
Manual. 



Creating and Using Mappings 

f ' ^ 

?wi«p(cw*tej: «5Sir» nX^seJ: Jan^ int pxot^ int fiags/ Int f<i, off t off); 

v J 

iranap establishes a mapping between a process's address space and an object in 
the system's virtual memory. It is the system's most fundamental function for 
defining the contents of an address space — all other system functions that con- 
tribute to the definition of an address space are built from iranap . The format of 
an iranap call is: 

paddr = iranap (addr, len, prot, flags, fd, of f ) ; 



iranap estabhshes a mapping from the process's address space at an address 
paddr for len bytes to the object specified by fd at offset off for len bytes. The 
value returned by iranap is an implementation-dependent function of the param- 
eter addr and the setting of the MAP_FIXED bit of flags, as described below. A 
successful call to iranap returns paddr as its result. The address range [paddr, 
paddr + len) must be valid for the address space of the process and the range 
[off, off + len) must be valid for the virtual memory object. (The notation [start, 
end) refers to the interval from start to end, including start but not including 
end.) 



|::;||p:i:;:j Ths mapping established by iranap replaces any previous mappings for the 
llllli process's pages in the range [paddr, paddr + len). 
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The parameter prot determines whether read, execute, write or some combina- 
tion of accesses are permitted to the pages being mapped. To deny all access, 
set prot to PROT_NONE. Otherwise, specify pemussions by an OR of 
PROT_READ, PROT_EXECUTE, and PROT_WRITE. A write access must fail if 
PROT_WRITE has not been set, though the behavior of the write can be 
influenced by setting MAP_PRIVATE in the flags parameter, as described below. 

The flags parameter provides other information about the handling of mapped 
pages: 

■ MAP_SHARED and MAP_PRIVATE specify the mapping type, and one of 
them must be specified. The mapping type describes the disposition of 
store operations made by this process into the address range defined by 
the mapping operation. If MAP_SHARED is specified, write references will 
modify the mapped object. No further operations on the object are neces- 
sary to effect a change — the act of storing into a MAP_SHARED mapping 
is equivalent to doing a write system call. 

On the other hand, if MAP_PRIVATE is specified, an initial write reference 
to a page in the mapped area will create a copy of that page and redirect 
the initial and successive write references to that copy. This operation is 
sometimes referred to as copy-on-write and occurs invisibly to the process 
causing the store. Only pages actually modified have copies made in this 
manner. MAP_PRIVATE mappings are used by system functions such as 
exec(2) when mapping files containing programs for execution. This per- 
mits operations by programs such as debuggers to modify the "text" 
(code) of the program without affecting the file from which tiie program 
is obtained. 

The mapping t5T>e is retained across a fork. 



NOTE 



The private copy is not created uritii the first write; until then, other 
users who have the object mapped map_shared can change the 
object. That is, if one user has an object mapped mapjprivate and 
another user has the same object mapped map_shared, and the 
MAP_SHARED user changes the object before the MAP_PRIVATE user 
does the first write, then the changes appear in the map_private 
user's copy that the system makes on the first write. If an application 
needs isolation from changes made by other processes, it should use 
read to make a copy of the data it wishes to keep isolated. 
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■ MAP_FIXED informs the system that the value returned by mmap must be 
addr, exactly. The use of MAP_FIXED is discouraged, as it may prevent an 
implementation from making the most effective use of system resources. 
When MAP_FIXED is not set, the system uses addr as a hint to arrive at 
paddr. The paddr so chosen is an area of the address space that the system 
deems suitable for a mapping of len bytes to the specified object. An addr 
value of zero grants the system complete freedom in selecting paddr, sub- 
ject to constraints described below. A non-zero value of addr is taken as a 
suggestion of a process address near which the mapping should be 
placed. When the system selects a value for paddr, it never places a map- 
ping at address 0, nor replaces any extant mapping, nor maps into areas 
considered part of the potential data or stack "segments." The system 
strives to choose alignments for mappings that maximize the performance 
of the its hardware resources. 

The file descriptor used in a mmap call need not be kept open after the mapping 
is established. If it is closed, the mapping will remain until such time as it is 
replaced by another call to mmap that explicitly specifies the addresses occupied 
by this mapping; or until the mapping is removed either by process termination 
or a call to munmap. Although the mapping endures independent of the 
existence of a file descriptor, changes to the file can influence accesses to the 
mapped area, even if they do not affect the mapping itself. For instance, should 
a file be shortened by a call to truncate, such that the mapping now 
"overhangs" the end of the file, then accesses to that area of the file which 
"does not exist" will result in SIGBUS signals. It is possible to create the map- 
ping in the first place such that it "overhangs" the end of the file — the only 
requirement when creating a mapping is that the addresses, lengths, and offsets 
specified in the operation be possible (i.e., within the range permitted for the 
object in question), not that they exist at the time the mapping is created (or 
subsequently.) 

Similarly, if a program accesses an address in a manner inconsistently with how 
it has been mapped (for instance, by attempting a store operation into a map- 
ping that was established with only PROT_READ access), then a SIGSEGV signal 
will result. SIGSEGV signals will also result on any attempt to reference an 
address not defined by any mapping. 

In general, if a program makes a reference to an address that is inconsistent 
with the mapping (or lack of a mapping) established at that address, the system 
will respond with a SIGSEGV violation. However, if a program makes a refer- 
ence to an address consistent with how the address is mapped, but that address 
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does not evaluate at the time of the access to allocated storage in the object 
being mapped, then the system will respond with a SIGBUS violation. In this 
manner a program (or user) can distinguish between whether it is the mapping 
or the object that is inconsistent with the access, and take appropriate remedial 
action. 

Using iranap to access system memory objects can simplify programs in a variety 
of ways. Keeping in mind that iranap can really be viewed as just a means to 
access memory objects, it is possible to program using mmap in many cases 
where you might program with read or write. However, it is important to 
realize that iranap can only be used to gain access to memory objects — those 
objects that can be thought of as randomly accessible storage. TTius, terminals 
and network connections cannot be accessed with iranap because they are not 
"memory." Magnetic tapes, even though they are memory devices, can not be 
accessed with iranap because storage locations on the tape can only be addressed 
sequentially. Some examples of situations which can be thought of as candi- 
dates for use of iranap over more traditional methods of file access include: 

■ Random access operations — either map the entire file into memory or, if 
the address space can not accommodate the file or if the file size is vari- 
able, create "windows" of mappings to the object. 

■ Efficiency — even in situations where access is sequential, if the object 
being accessed can be accessed via iranap, an efficiency gain may be 
obtained by avoiding the copying operations inherent in accesses via 
read or write. 

■ Structured storage — if the storage being accessed is collected as tables or 
data structures, algorithms can be more conveniently written if access to 
the file is treated just as though the tables were in memory. Previously, 
programs could not simply make storage or table alterations in memory 
and save them for access in subsequent runs; however, when the 
addresses of the table are defined by mappings to a file, then changes to 
the storage are changes to the file, and are thus automatically recorded in 
it. 

■ Scattered storage — if a program requires scattered regions of storage, 
such as multiple heaps or stack areas, such areas can be defined by map- 
ping operations during program operation. 
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The remainder of this section will illustrate some other concepts surrounding 
mapping creation and use. 

Mapping /dev/zero gives the calling program a block of zero-filled virtual 
memory of the size specified in the call to inmap. /dev/zero is a special dev- 
ice, that responds to read as an infinite source of bytes with the value 0, but 
when mapped creates an unnamed object to back the mapped region of 
memory. The following code fragment demonstrates a use of this to create a 
block of scratch storage in a program, at an address of the system's choosing. 



r 








Function to allocate a block o^ zeroei^ 9toxag4^. Parameter 




* is the ntwiiber o^ bytes desiired. 'St^ storage is ntapped as 
« MAPjSKARED« SO that if h fotrk otiteurs, thi» <^iXd process 

* will be able to access awj mcxSlfy the storage, if we wishwJ 
*■ to cause the child's HKXlificatioas (as mX\ as those by the 

* parent y to be invisible to the ancestry of processes, we 

* would use HAP PKIV3U^, 

caddrjt 

get »ero storage (int len); 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiii 

int fd; 

ca<ikSr_t result; 

if ((fd * openr/dev/zero"^ qja3WR>) — -ly 








\ 

v.. 


return ((caaar^t)-l) ; 
result « nBvap(0, lerC PPOTJffia^J PROTJJRITE, MfiPJJHARED, fd, 0); 
(void) close <fd); 
return (result); 








iiiiiii 



As written, this function permits a hierarchy of processes to use the area of allo- 
cated storage as a region of communication (for implicit interprocess communi- 
cation purposes). Later in this chapter we will describe a set of system facilities 
that provide a similar function packaged for accomplishing the same purpose 
without requiring that the processes be in a parent-child hierarchy. 

In some cases, devices or files are only useful if accessed via mapping. An 
example of this is frame buffer devices used to support bit-mapped displays, 
where display management algorithms function best if they can operate ran- 
domly on the addresses of the display directly. 
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Finally, it is important to remember that mappings can be operated upon at the 
granularity of a single page. Even though a mapping operation may define 
multiple pages of an address space, there is absolutely no restriction that subse- 
quent operations on those addresses must operate on the same number of 
pages. For instance, an mmap operation defining ten pages of an address space 
may be followed by subsequent muiunap (see below) operations that remove 
every other page from the address space, leaving five mapped pages each fol- 
lowed by an unmapped page. Those unmapped pages may subsequently be 
mapped to different locations in the same or different objects, or the whole 
range of pages (or any partition, superset, or subset of the pages) used in other 
iranap or other memory management operations. Further, it must be noted that 
any mapping operation that operates on more than a single page can "partially 
succeed'' in that some parts of the address range can be affected even though 
the call returns a failure. Thus, an mmap operation that replaces another map- 
ping, if it fails, may have deleted the previous mapping and failed to replace it. 
Similarly, other operations (unless specifically stated otherwise) may process 
some pages in the range successfully before operating on a page where the 
operation fails. 

Not all device drivers support memory mapping, iranap fails if you try to map a 
device that does not support mapping. 



Removing Mappings 



r 



imjmiM|>(CB<SkSteJ; «*Jr, 8i«;ej: Ien>; 



munmap removes all mappings for pages in the range [oAdr, addr len) from the 
address space of the calling process. It is not an error to remove mappings 
from addresses that do not have them, and any mapping, no matter how it was 
established, can be removed with munmap. munmap does not in any way affect 
the objects that were mapped at those addresses. 
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Cache Control 

The UNIX memory management system can be thought of as a form of "cache 
management", in which a processor's primary memory is used as a cache for 
pages from objects from the system's virtual memory. Thus, there are a number 
of operations which control or interrogate the status of this "cache", as 
described in this section. 

xnincQze (caddr t addr, size t Xen, chas^ ^'^vec); 

V J 

mincore detennines the residency of the memory pages in the address space 
covered by mappings in the range [aMr, addr + len). Using the "cache concept" 
described earlier, this function can be viewed as an operation that interrogates 
the status of the cache, and returns an indication of what is currently resident in 
the cache. The status is returned as a char-per-page in the character array refer- 
enced by *vec (which the system assumes to be large enough to encompass all 
the pages in the address range). Each character contains either a "1" (indicating 
that the page is resident in the system's primary storage), or a "0" (indicating 
that the page is not resident in primary storage.) Other bits in the character are 
reserved for possible future expansion — therefore, programs testing residency 
should test only the least significant bit of each character. 

mincore returns residency information that is accurate at an instant in time. 
Because the system may frequently adjust the set of pages in memory, this infor- 
mation may quickly be outdated. Only locked pages are guaranteed to remain 
in memory. 



f 










Int 










memcntl (cactdr t addr, size t len,^ int cmd, caddr 


_t 


argi 


int attr, int mask); 




V " " 








J 
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memcntl provides several control operations over mappings in the range [addr, 
addr + len), including locking pages into physical memory, unlocking them, and 
writing pages to secondary storage. The functions described in the rest of this 
section offer simplified interfaces to the memcntl operations. 



mlock(caddrt addr, sizet^t len); 



mlock causes the pages referenced by the mapping in the range [addr, addr + 
len) to be locked in physical memory. References to those pages (through other 
mappings in this or other processes) will not result in page faults that require an 
I/O operation to obtain the data needed to satisfy the reference. Because this 
operation ties up physical system resources, and has the potential to disrupt 
normal system operation, use of this facility is restricted to the superuser. The 
system will not permit more than a configuration-dependent limit of pages to be 
locked in memory simultaneously, the call to mlock will fail if this limit is 
exceeded. 

munlock releases the locks on physical pages. Note that if multiple mlock 
calls are made through the same mapping, only a single munlock call will be 
required to release the locks (in other words, locks on a given mapping do not 
nest.) However, if different mappings to the same pages are processed with 
mlock, then the pages will not b^ unlocked until the locks on all the mappings 
are released. 

Locks are also released when a mapping is removed, either through being 
replaced with an mmap operation or removed explicitly with munmap. A lock 
will be transferred between pages on the "copy-on-write" event associated with 
a MAP_PRIVATE mapping, thus locks on an address range that includes 
MAP_PRIVATE iri^ppings will be retained transparently along with the copy- 
on-write redirectipi^ C^ee mmap above for a discussion of this redirection). 
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mlockall and munlockall are similar in purpose and restriction to mlock 
and munlock, except that they operate on entire address spaces, mlockall 
accepts a fiags argument built as a bit-field of values from the set: 

MCL_CURRENT Current mappings 
MCL_FUTURE Future mappings 

If is MCL_CURRENT, the lock is to affect eveiything currently in the address 
space. If flags is MCL_FUTURE, the lock is to affect everything added in the 
future. If flags is (MCL_CURRENT | MCL_FUTURE) , the lock is to affect both 
current and future mappings. 

munlockall removes all locks on all pages in the address space, whether esta- 
blished by mlock or mlockall. 

























J 





msync supports applications which require assertions about the integrity of data 
in the storage backing their mapping, either for correctness or for coherent com- 
munications in a distributed environment, msync causes all modified copies of 
pages over the range faddr, aiir + Xtn) to be flushed to the objects mapped by 
those addresses. In the cache analogy discussed previously, msync is the cache 
"write-back," or flush, operation. It is similar in purpose to the f sync opera- 
tion for files. 

msync optionally invalidates such cache entries so that further references to the 
pages cause the system to obtain them from their permanent storage locations. 
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The flags argument provides a bit-field of values that influences the behavior of 
msync. The bit names and their interpretations are: 

MS_SYNC synchronized write 

MS_ASYNC return immediately 

MS_INVALIDATE invalidate caches 

MS_SYNC causes msync to return only after all I/O operations are complete. 
MS_ASYNC causes msync to return immediately once all I/O operations are 
scheduled. MS_INVALIDATE causes all cached copies of data from mapped 
objects to be invalidated, requiring them to be reobtained from the object's 
storage upon the next reference. 



Other Mapping Functions 



lonq 

V J 

sysconf returns the system-dependent size of a memory page. For portability, 
applications should not embed any constants specifying the size of a page, and 
instead should make use of sysconf to obtain that information. Note that it is 
not unusual for page sizes to vary even among implementations of the same 
instruction set, increasing the importance of using this function for portabihty. 



f 








tnt 








ii¥>zx>teGt<Gatddr t addr, t 


lot, lilt |)i»t;) ; 






V " 
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mprotect has the effect of assigning protection pro^ to all pages in the range 
[aMr, addr + ten). The protection assigned can not exceed the permissions 
allowed on the underlying object. For instance, a read-only mapping to a file 
that was opened for read-only access can not be set to be writable with mpro- 
tect (unless the mapping is of the MAP_PRIVATE type, in which case the write 
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access is permitted since the writes will modify copies of pages from the object, 
and not the object itself). 
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Traditionally, the address space of a UNIX process has consisted of exactly three 
segments: one each for write-protected program code (text), a heap of dynami- 
cally allocated storage (data), and the process's stack. Text is read-only and 
shared, while the data and stack segments are private to the process. 

System V Release 4 still uses text, data, and stack segments, though these should 
be thought of as constructs provided by the programming environment rather 
than by the operating system. As such, it is possible to construct processes that 
have multiple segments of each "type," or of types of arbitrary semantic value 
— no longer are programs restricted to being built only from objects the system 
was capable of representing directly. For instance, a process's address space 
may contain multiple text and data segments, some belonging to specific pro- 
grams and some shared among multiple programs. Text segments from shared 
libraries, for example, typically appear in the address spaces of many processes. 
A process's address space is simply a vector of pages, and there is no necessary 
division between different address-space segments. Process text and data spaces 
are simply groups of pages mapped in ways appropriate to the function they 
provide the program. 

A process's address space is usually sparsely populated, with data and text 
pages intermingled. The precise mechanics of the management of stack space is 
machine-dependent. By convention, page 0 is not used. Process address spaces 
are often constructed through dynamic linking when a program is exec'ed. 
Operations such as exec and d3mamic linking build upon the mapping opera- 
tions described previously. Dynamic linking is described further in the 
Programmer's Guide: ANSI C and Programming Support Tools. 

While the system may have multiple areas that can be considered "data" seg- 
ments, for programming convenience the system maintains operations to 
operate on an area of storage associated with a process's initial "heap storage 
area." A process can manipulate this area by calling brk and sbrk: 









caddrt 




























V, : 
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brk sets the system's idea of the lowest data segment location not used by the 
caller to addr (rounded up to the next multiple of the system's page size). 

sbrk, the alternate function, adds incr bytes to the caller's data space and 
returns a pointer to the start of the new data area. 
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An Overview of Software Packaging 



This chapter describes how to package software that will be installed on a com- 
puter running UNIX System V Release 4. The approach to packaging in a 
Release 4 environment differs from a pre-Release 4 environment. Pre-Release 4 
packages deliver information to the system through script actions but a Release 
4 package does this through package information files. A packaging tool, the 
pkgihk command, is provided to help automate package creation. It gathers the 
components of a package on the development machine, copies them onto the 
installation medium, and places them into a structure that pkgadd recognizes. 

This chapter also describes the installation tool, the pkgadd command, which 
copies the package from the installation medium onto a system and performs 
system housekeeping routines that concern the package. This tool is primarily 
for the installer but is described here to provide you with a background on the 
environment into which your packages will be placed and to help you test- 
install your packages. 

The next two sections describe what a package consists of and gives an over- 
view of the structural life cycle of a package (how its structure on your develop- 
ment machine relates to its structure on the installation medium and on the ins- 
tallation machine). 

The remaining sections familiarize you with all of the tools, files, and scripts 
involved in creating a package, provide suggestions for how to approach 
software packaging, and describe some specific procedures. After reading this 
chapter, you should study Appendix C, which provides case studies using the 
tools and techniques described in this chapter. 

All of the commands, files, and functions mentioned in this chapter have 
manual entries in Appendix B. 
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Contents of a Package 



A software package is made up of a group of components that together create 
the software. These components naturally include the executables that comprise 
the software, but they also include at least two information files and can option- 
ally include other information files and scripts. 

As shown in Figure 8-1, a package's contents fall into three categories: 

■ required components (the pkginf o file, the prototype file, package 

objects) 

■ optional package information files 

■ optional packaging scripts 



Figure 8-1 : The Contents of a Package 
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Required Components 

At the very least, a package must contain the following componente: 

■ Package Objects 

These are the objects that n\ake up the software. They can be files (exe- 
cutable or data), directories, or named pipes. Objects can be manipulated 
in groups during installation by placing them into classes. You will learn 
more about classes when reading the section 'Tlacing Objects into 
Claisses." 

■ The pkginf o File 

The pkginf o file is a required package information file defining parameter 
values that describe a package. For example, this file defines values for 
the package abbreviation, the full package name, and the package archi- 
tecture. 

■ The prototype File 

The prototype file is a required package information file that lists the 
contents of the package. There is one entry for each deliverable object 
and this entry consists of several fields of information describing the 
object. All package components, including the pkginf o file, must be 
listed in the prototype file. 

Both required package information files are described further in 'The Package 
Information Files" section and on their respective manual entries in Appendix B. 

Optional Package Information Files 

There are four optional package information files that you can add to your 
package: 

■ The COTipver File 

Defines previous versions of the package that are compatible with this 
version. 
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■ The depend File 

Defines any software dependencies associated with this package. 

■ The space File 

Defines disk space requirements for the target environment l)eyond that 
used by objects defined in the prototype file (for example, files that will 
be dynamicially created at installation time). 

■ The cc^yright File 

Defines the text for a copyright message that will be printed on the termi- 
nal at the time of package installation or removal. 

Every package information file used must have an entry in the prototype file. 
All of these files are described further in the "The Package Information Files" 
section and on their respective manual entries in Appendix B. 

Optional installation Scripts 

Your package can use three types of installation scripts, although no scripts are 
required. Many of the tasks executed in a pre-Release 4 installation script are 
now accomplished automatically by pkgadd. However, you may deliver scripts 
with a Release 4 package to perform customized actions. An installation script 
must be executable by sh (for example, a shell script or executable program). 
The three script types are the request script (solicits installer input), class action 
script (defines a set of actions to perform on a group of objects), and the pro- 
cedure script (defines actions that will occur at particular points during installa- 
tion). 

Packaging scripts are described in detail in "The Installation Scripts" section. 
Example scripts can be found in Appendix C 
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The material covered in this chapter talks about package object pathnames. You 
should keep in mind while reading that a package object will reside in three 
places while being packaged and installed. To help you avoid confusion, con- 
sider which of the tihree possible locations are being discussed: 

■ On a development machine 

Packages originate on a development machine. They can be in the same 
directory structure on your machine as they will be placed on the installa- 
tion maichine. Or pkgnik can locate components on tiie development 
machine and give them different pathnames on the installation machine. 

■ On the installation media 

When pkgink copies the package components from the development 
machine to the installation medium, it places them into the structure you 
have defined in your prototype file and a format that pkgadd recognizes. 

■ On the installation machine 

pkgadd copies a package from the installation medium and places it in the 
structure defined in your prototype file. Package objects can be defined 
as relocatable, meaning the installer can define the actual location of these 
package objects on the installation machine during installation. Objects 
with fixed locations are copied to their predefined path. 
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The packaging tools are provided to automate package creation and to remove 
the burden of packaging from the developer. There are three packaging tools: 

■ pkgirik copies the components of a package from the development machine 
to the installation medium and performs all necessary formatting. It 
creates a fixed directory structure. 

■ pkgtrans translates an installable package from one package format to 
another. The two format t5T>es are directory structure and datastream. 
For example, pkgirik creates a directory structure. You would use 
pkgtrans to translate a package already formatted as a directory structure 
into a datastream format. 

■ pkgproto generates a prototype file based on the directory structure of 
your development area. 

Each of these commands is described in the following text and has a manual 
entry in Appendix B. 



The pkgmk Command 

This command takes all of the package objects residing on the development 
machine, copies them onto the installation medium, and places them into a fixed 
directory structure. You are not required to know the details of the fixed direc- 
tory structure since pkgirik takes care of the formatting. However, for your 
information. Appendix D describes the two tj^s of package formats supported 
by these tools: a fixed directory structure and a datastream structure. 

Files can be unstructured on the development machine and pkgmk will structure 
them correctly on the medium based on information supplied in the prototype 
file. The installation medium onto which a package is formatted can be what is 
typically thought of as a medium (a diskette, for example) or it can be a direc- 
tory on a machine, 

pkgjrik requires the presence of two information files on the development 
machine, the prototype and the pkginf o file (other package information files 
may be present). The pkginfo file defines the values for a number of package 
parameters, such as the package abbreviation and the package name. The pro- 
totype file provides a complete list of the package contents, pkgirik creates the 
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pkginap file, which is the package contents file on the installation medium, by 
processing the prototype file and then adding three fields to each entry. 

pkgirik follows these steps when processing a package: 

1 . Processes all of the command lines in the input prototype file, (proto- 
type command lines can tell pkgnik where to look for package objects, to 
merge another prototype into this one, define a default mode owner 
group for package objects, and can place a parameter value in the packag- 
ing environment.) 

2. Copies the objects of a package onto the installation medium, using the 
prototype file as a listing of contents. 

3. Puts the package objects into the proper format 

4. Divides a package into pieces and distributes those pieces on multiple 
volumes, if necessary. 

5. Creates the pkgnap file (the content listing file that is placed on the instal- 
lation medium). It looks like the prototype file except that all command 
lines are processed, and the volno, size, cksunv and roodtiroe fields are 
added to each entry. 



The pkgtrans Command 

This command translates a package already created with pkgink from one pack- 
age format to another. It can make the following translations: 

■ a fixed directory structure to a datastream 

■ a datastream to a fixed directory structure 

■ a fixed directory structure to a fixed directory structure 

Note that a package in a fixed directory structure can be in a directory on disk 
(for example, in a spooling directory) or on a removable device such as a 
diskette. A datastream can be on any device; for example, on a diskette or a 
tape. 
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The pkgproto Command 

This command generates a prototype file. It scans the paths specified on the 
command line and creates description line entries for these paths. If the path- 
name is a directory, an entry for each object in the directory is generated. You 
can use the -c option of the pkgproto command to place objects into classes. 

When you create a prototype file with an editor, it does not matter how pack- 
age components are organized on your development machine. You use the 
pathl^athZ pathname format to define where the files reside on your develop- 
ment machine and where they should be placed on the installation machine. 
However, when you use pkgproto to create your file, your development area 
must be structured exactly as you wish your package to be structured. 
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The installation tools place the burden of installation on the system rather than 
on the package being installed. These tools are introduced to you here so that 
you can understand the environment into which your package will be placed. 
Manual pages for these tools are provided in Appendix B so that you can use 
them to test your package installation. The installation tools are: 

■ pkgadd installs a package. 

■ pkgm removes a package. 

■ pkgask creates a file that contains an installer's response to prompts in the 
request script. This file is named on the pkgadd conunand line when a 
package is installed in noninteractive mode. It replaces the output of the 
request script. 

■ pkgchk checks the content and attribute information for an installed pack- 
age to ensure that it was not corrupted during installation. 

■ pkginf o and pkgparam display information about packages. 

The system administrator can set parameters that control various aspects of ins- 
tallation in an administration file called the admin file. Refer to the manual 
entries in Appendix B for more information on these commands and on the 
admin file. 
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Each of the six package information files will be described in the following 
pages. All of these files can be created using any editor. File formats are 
described in the following text and in full detail on the respective manual entry 
in Appendix B. The six package information files are: 

■ the pkginfo file 

■ the prototype file 

■ the compver file 

■ the copyright file 

■ the depend file 

■ the space file 

This section also describes the system-generated pkgraap file, which pkgink 
creates and places on the installation medium. It is similar to the prototype 
file. 



The pkginfo File 

This required package information file describes characteristics of the package, 
such as the package abbreviation, full package name, package version, and 
package architecture. The definitions in this file can set values for all of the ins- 
tallation parameters defined in the pkginfo manual entry found in Appendix B. 

Each entry in the file uses the following format to establish the value of a 
parameter: 

PARAM^^'value'' 

Figure 8-2 shows an example pkginfo file. 
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Figure 8-2: Sample pkginfo File 



VSTOCK«'»0l22c3f55e6" 
CATEGORY-^application" 

RSTKEES«'»S 2» 



The pkginfo and pkgparam commands can be used to access information in a 
pkginfo file. 



NOTE 



Before defining the pkg, ARCH, and VERSION parameters, you need to know 
how pkgadd defines a package instance and the rules associated with nam- 
ing a package. Refer to the section "Defining a Package Instance" before 
assigning values to these parameters. 



The prototype File 

This required package information file contains a list of the package contents. 
The pkgmk conrmiand uses the prototype file to identify the contents of a 
package and their location on the development machine when building the 
package. 

You can create this file in two ways. As with all the package information files, 
you can use an editor to create a file named prototype. It should contain 
entries following the description given later in this chapter. You can also use 
the pkgproto command to automatically generate the file. To make use of the 
second method, you must have a copy of your package on your development 
machine that is structured exactly as you want it structured on the installation 
machine and all modes and permissions must be correct. If you are not going 
to use pkgproto, you do not need a structured copy of your package. 
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There are two types of entries in the prototype file: description lines and 
command lines. 

the Description Lines 

You must create one description line for each deliverable object that consists of 
several fields describing the object. This entry describes such information as 
mode, owner, and group for the object. You can also use this entry to accom- 
plish the tasks listed below. 

■ You can override pkgmk's placement of an object on a multiple-part pack- 
age. (Refer to the section "Distributing Packages over Multiple Volumes" 
for more details.) 

■ You can place objects into classes. (Refer to the section 'Tlacing Your 
Objects into Qasses" for details.) 

■ You can tell pkgmk where to find an object in your development directory 
structure and map that name to the correct placement on the installation 
machine. (Refer to the section "Mapping Development Pathnames to Ins- 
tallation Pathnames" for details.) 

■ You can define an object as relocatable. (Refer to the section "Setting 
Package Objects as Relocatable" for details.) 

■ You can define links. (Refer to the section "Creating the prototype File" 
for details.) 

The generic format of the descriptive line is: 

[part] ftype class pathname [major minor] [mode owner group] 
Definitions for each field are as follows: 

part Designates the part in which an object should be 

placed. A plpkage can be divided into a number of 
parts. A part is a collection of files and is the atomic 
unit by which a package is processed. A developer can 
choose the criteria for grouping files into a part (for 
example, by class). If not defined, pkgmk decides in 
which part the object will be placed. 
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ftype 



class 



pathname 



major/minor 



mode/owner/group 



Designates the file type of an object. Example file 
tj^s are f (a standard executable or data file), d (a 
directory), 1 (a linked file), and i (a package informa- 
tion file). (Refer to the prototype manual entry in 
Appendix B for a complete list of file types.) 

Defines the class to which an object belongs. All 
objects must belong to a class. If the object belongs to 
no special class, this field should be defined as none. 

Defines the pathname which an object should have on 
the installation machine. If you do not begin this name 
with a slash, the object is considered to be relocatable. 
You can use the form pathl=path2 to map the loca- 
tion of an object on your development machine to the 
pathname it should have on the installation machine. 

Defines the major and nunor numbers for a block or 
character special device. 

Etefines the mode, owner, and group for an object. If 
not defined, the defaults defined with the default 
command are assigned. If not defined and there are 
not defaults, the values 644 root other are used. 



Figure 8-3 shows an example of this file with only description lines. 



Figure 8-3: Sample #1 prototype File 



i pkglnf Q 
1 request 

d bin ncmpbin ,0755 toot othda:^ 

f blh nt!mptiR/^tsdf*/\x3rM<inp 0755 ifoot othejf 

f bin n<!aflpbin/l«93-^/v3r/ncn«>/bln/Xe»8 0755 wxt other 
£ bin ttoi^Jbitt/ttype-Zttdr/ncwp/bln/t 0755 toot other 
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The Command Lines 

There are four types of commands that can be embedded in the prototype file. 
They are: 

search pathnames Specifies a list of directories (separated by 

white space) in which pkgmk should search 
when looking for package objects, pathnames is 
prepended to the basename of each object in 
the prototype file until the object is located. 

include filename Specifies the pathname of another prototype 

file that should be merged into this one during 
processing. (Note that search requests do not 
span include files. Each prototype file 
should have its own search command 
defined, if one is needed.) 

default mode owner group Defines the default mode owner group that 

should be used if this information is not sup- 
plied in a prototype entry that requires the 
information. (The defaults do not apply to 
entries in any include files. Each prototype 
should have its own default command 
defined, if one is needed.) 

param^value Places the indicated parameter in the packag- 

ing environment. This allows you to expand a 
variable pathname so that pkgmk can locate the 
object without changing the actual object path- 
name. (This assignnient will not be available 
in the installation environment.) 

A command line must always begin with an exclamation point ( ! ). Commands 
may have variable substitutions embedded within them. 

Figure 8-4 shows an example prototype file with both description and com- 
mand lines. 
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Figure 8-4: Sample #2 prototype File 



1 PPOODIR^/uar/niyname 

{AdJ^zdb /tidr/Aiytiame/bln AlsirAnynaind/src /udrAnyname/hdrs 
I include $EROJDIR/3ro/prototype 
1 plcglnf o 

d bin Jicrrpbin 075S «oot ot*«r 

f bin nc0pbi:nfdiV6dF*/VkST/natp/bin/^ 0755 xoot other 
£ bin nciiipbin/l«ss>«/usr/ncinp/bin/le9S 0755 root other 
t bin ncm|*l»/tt^pe*/twr/ncBf^/1bin/ttype 0755 root other 
tdefault 755 root bin 



The compver File 

This package information file defines previous (or future) versions of the pack- 
age that are compatible with this version. Each line in the file consists of a 
string defining a version of the package with which the current version is com- 
patible. The string must match the definition of the VERSION parameter in the 
pkginf o file of the package considered to be compatible. Figure 8-5 shows an 
example of this file. 



Figure 8-5: Sample ccmpver File 



Version X,3 
V<drsion 1.0 
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The copyright File 

This package information file contains the text of a copyright message that will 
be printed on the terminal at the time of package installation or removal. The 
display is exactly as shown in the file. Figure 8-6 shows an example of this file. 



Figure 8-6: Sample copyright File 



r 


Copyjrlght (c> 3.989 AT^T 
All Ki^td B«ddezvdd, 

tSilS j^ACtOWSe: OOIimlNS UNPUBLtSKED 


P^RISTl^Y SOURCE CODE Of" 










The copyright notice does not evidence any 
actual or intended publication of sucJi source code. 









The depend File 

This package information file defines software dependencies associated with the 
package. You can define three types of package dependencies with this file: 

■ a prerequisite package (meaning this package depends on the existence of 
another package) 

■ a reverse dependency (meaning another package depends on the existence 
of this package) 

■ an incompatible package (meaning your package is incompatible with this 
one) 

The generic format of a line in this file is: 

type pkg name 

(arch) version 
(arch) version 

Definitions for each field are as follows: 
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type 



pkg 



name 



(arch) version 



Defines the dependency type. P indicates the named pack- 
age is a prerequisite for installation. I indicates the named 
package is incompatible. R indicates a reverse dependency, 
that is, the named package requires that this package be on 
the system. This last type should only be used when a 
pre-Release 4 package (that cannot deliver a depend file) 
relies on the newer package. 

Indicates the package abbreviation for the package. 

Specifies the full package name (used for display purposes 
only). 

Defines a particular instance of a package by defining the 
architecture and version. If (arch) version is not sup- 
plied, it means the entry refers to any instance of the pack- 
age. 



Figure 8-7 shows an example of this file. 



Figure 8-7: Sample depend File 



P acu Advatjcea C OtlUtl^s 

. Zditui^ 4 Version 1 
P ca C Frogranmlng Language 
Idswie 4 Verdioa X <3B2) 
R ypkg Another Vendor Package 



The space File 

This padcage information file defines disk space requirements for the target 
environment beyond that which is used by objects defined in the prototype 
file — for example, files that will be dynamically created at installation time. It 
should define the maximum amount of additional space that a package will 
require. 
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The generic format of a line in this file is: 

pathname blocks inodes 
Definitions for each field are as follows: 

name Names a directory in which there are objects that will 

require additional space. The name may be the mount 
point for a filesystem. Names that do not begin with a 
slash (/) indicate relocatable directories. 

blocks Defines the number of 512 byte disk blocks required 

for installation of the files and directory entries con- 
tained in the pathname. (Do not include file system 
dependent disk usage.) 

inodes Defines the number of inodes required for installation 

of the files and directory entries contained in name. 

Figure 8-8 shows an example of this file. 



Figure 8-8: Sample space File 



# space j?©qalr€Kj by conf Ig <iata ii^ich i3 

# dynamically l6aded <:xito the systara 
dlata $00 1 



The pkgmap File 

The pkgmk command creates the pkgmap file when it processes the prototype 
file. This new file contains all of the information in the prototype file plus 
three new fields for each entry. These fields are size (file size in bytes), cksum 
(checksum of file), and modtime (last time of modification). All command lines 
defined in the prototype file are executed as pkgmk creates the pkgmap file. 
The pkgmap file is placed on the installation medium. The prototype file is 
not. Refer to the pkgmap manual entry in Appendix B for more details about 
this file. 
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The pkgadd command automatically performs all of the actions necessary to 
install a package, using the package information files as input. As a result, you 
do not have to supply any packaging scripts. However, if you want to custom- 
ize the installation procedures for your package needs, the following three types 
of scripts can be used: 



request script 



class action scripts 



procedure scripts 



Solicits administrator interaction during package instal- 
lation for the purpose of assigning or redefining 
environment parameter assignments. 

Define an action or set of actions that should be 
applied to a class of files during installation or remo- 
val. You define your own classes or you can use one 
of three standard classes (sed, awk, and build). See 
the 'Tlacing Objects into Classes'' section for details on 
how to define a class. 

Specifies a procedure to be invoked before or after the 
installation or removal of a package. The four pro- 
cedure scripts are preinstall, postinstall, 
preremove, and postremove. 



You decide which type of script to use based on when you want the script to 
execute. To help you with this assessment, script processing is discussed next, 
followed by a description of parameters available to packaging scripts, how to 
get information about a package for your scripts, and script exit codes. After 
that, each type of script is described in detail. 



■mm 



All installation scripts must be executable by sh (for example, a shell script 
or a program executable). 
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Script Processing 

You can customize the actions taken during installation by delivering installa- 
tion scripts with your package. The decision on which type of script to use to 
meet a need depends upon when the action of the script is needed during the 
installation process. As a package is installed, pkgadd performs the following 
steps: 

■ Executes the request script. 

This is the only point at which your package can solicit input from the 
installer. 

■ Executes the preinstall script. 

■ Installs the package objects. 

Installation occurs class-by-class and class action scripts are executed 
accordingly. The list of classes operated upon and the order in which 
they should be installed is initially defined with the CLASSES parameter 
in your pkginf o file. However, your request script can change the value 
of CLASSES. 

■ Executes the postinstall script. 

When a package is being removed, pkgrm performs these steps: 

■ Executes the pre remove script. 

■ Executes the removal class action scripts. 

Removal also occurs class-by-class. As with the installation class action 
scripts, if more than one removal script exists, they are processed in the 
reverse order in which the classes were listed in the CLASSES parameter 
at the time of installation. 

■ Executes the post remove script. 

The request script is not processed at the time of package removal. However, 
its output (a hst of parameter values) is saved and so is available to removal 
scripts. 
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Installation Parameters 



These following four groups of parameters are available to all installation 
scripts. Some of the parameters can be modified by a request script, others can- 
not be modified at all. 

■ The four system parameters that are part of the installation software (see 
below for a description of these). None of these parameters can be 
modified by a package. 

■ The 20 standard installation parameters defined in the pkginf o file. Of 
these, a package can only modify the GLASSES parameter. (The standard 
installation parameters are described in detail in the pkginf o manual 
entry in Appendix B.) 

■ You can define your own installation parameters by assigning a value to 
them in the pkginf o file. Such a parameter must be alphanumeric with 
an initial capital letter. Any of these parameters can be changed by a 
request script. 

■ Your request script can define new parameters by assigning values to 
them and placing them into the installation environment, as shown in Fig- 



The four installation parameters that can be accessed by installation scripts are 
described below: 



ure8-9. 



PATH 



Specifies the search list used by sh to find commands; 
on script invocation, PATH is set to 

/sbin : /usr/sbin : /usr/bin : /usr/sadm/install/bin. 



UPDATE 



Indicates that the current installation is intended to 
update the system. Automatically set to true if the 
package being installed is overwriting a version of 



itself. 



PKGINST 



Specifies the instance identifier of the package being 
installed. If another instance of the package is not 
already installed, the value will be the package abbre- 
viation. Otherwise, it is the package abbreviation fol- 
lowed by a suffix, such as pkg .1. 
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(Multiple variations of the same package can reside 
simultaneously on the installation medium^ as well as 
on the installation machine. Each variation is known 
as a package instance and assigned an instance 
identifier. See "Defining a Package Instance" for more 
details.) 

PKGSAV Specifies the directory where files can be saved for use 

by removal scripts or where previously saved files may 
be found. 



Getting Package Information for a Script 

There are two commands that can be used from your scripts to solicit informa- 
tion about a package. 

The pkginf o command returns information about software packages, such as 
the instance identifier and package name. 

The pkgparam conunand returns values only for the parameters requested. 

The pkginf o and pkgparam [(1) and (4)] manual entries in Appendix B give 
details for these tools. 



Exit Codes for Scripts 

Each script must exit with one of the following exit codes: 

0 Successful completion of script. 

1 Fatal error. Installation process is terminated at this point. 

2 Warning or possible error condition. Installation will continue. A 
warning message will be displayed at the time of completion. 

3 Script was interrupted and possibly left unfinished. Installation ter- 
minates at this point. 
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10 System should be rebooted when installation of all selected packages is 
completed. (This value should be added to one of the single-digit exit 
codes described above.) 

20 The system should be rebooted immediately upon completing installa- 
tion of the current package. (This value should be added to one of the 
single-digit exit codes described above.) 

See Appendix C for examples of exit codes in installation scripts. 

The Request Script 

The request script solicits interaction during installation and is the only place 
where your package can interact directly with the installer. It can be used, for 
example, to ask the installer if optional pieces of a package should be installed. 

The output of a request script must be a list of parameters and their values. 
This list can include any of the parameters you created in the pkginf o file and 
the CLASSES parameter. The list can also introduce parameters that have not 
been defined elsewhere. 

When your request script assigns values to a parameter, it must then make 
those values available to the installation environment for use by pkgadd and 
also by other packaging scripts. The following example shows a request script 
segment that performs this task for the four parameters CLASSES, NCMPBIN, 
EMACS, and NCMPMAN. 
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Figure a-9: Placing Parameters Into the Installation Environment 



# make pavaraeters available to installation service 
I and any other packa^n^ acri|}t hii^ht h^ve 
cat >$1 «l 



Request Script Naming Conventions 

There can only be one request script per package and it must be named 
request. 

Request Script Usage Ruies 

1. The request script can not modify any files. It is intended only to interact 
with users and to create a list of parameter assignments based upon that 
interaction. (To enforce this restriction, the request script is executed as 
the nonprivileged user install.) 

2. pkgadd calls the request script with one argument that names the file to 
which the output of this script will be written. 

3. The parameter assignments should be added to the installation environ- 
ment for use by pkgadd and other packaging scripts (as shown in Figure 
8-9). 

4. System parameters and standard installation parameters, except for the 
CLASSES parameter, cannot be modified by a request script. Any of the 
other parameters available can be changed. 

5. The format of the output list should be PAlL4METER="i:;a/u^". For exam- 
ple: 

CLASSES«"none classl" 
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6. The list should be written to the file named as the argument to the 
request script. 

7. The user's terminal is defined as standard input to the request script. 

8. The request script is not executed during package removal. However, the 
parameter values assigned in the script are saved and are available during 
removal. 



The Class Action Script 

The class action script defines a set of actions to be executed during installation 
or removal of a package. The actions are performed on a group of pathnames 
based on their class definition. (See Appendix C for examples of class action 
scripts.) 

Class Action Script Naming Conventions 

The name of a class action script is based on which class it should operate and 
whether those actions should occur during package installation or removal. The 
two name formats are: 

■ i . class (operates on pathnames in the indicated class during package ins- 
tallation) 

■ r . class (operates on pathnames in the indicated class during package 
removal) 

For example, the name of the installation script for a class named classl 
would be i . classl and the removal script would be named r . classl. 

Class Action Script Usage Rules 

1. Class action scripts are executed as uid=root and gid-other. 

2. If a package spans more than one volume, the class action script will be 
executed once for each volume that contains at least one file belonging to 
the class. Consequently, each script must be "multiply executable.'' This 
means that executing a script any number of times with the same input 
must produce the same results as executing the script only once. 
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NOTE 



The installation service relies upon this cx>ndition being met. 



3. The script is not executed if no files in the given class exist on the current 
volume. 

4. pkgadd (and pkgrm) creates a list of all objects listed in the pkgmap file 
that belong to the class. As a result, a dass action script can only act 
upon pathnames defined in the pkgmap and belonging to a particular 
class. 

5. A class action script should never add, remove, or modify a pathname or 
system attribute that does not appear in the list generated by pkgadd 
unless by use of the installf or removef command. (See the manual 
entries in Appendix B for details on these two commands and the case 
studies in Appendix C for examples of them in use.) 

6. When the class action script executes for the last time (meaning the input 
pathname is the last path on the last volume containing a file of this 
class), it is executed with the kejnvord argument ENDOFCLASS. This flag 
allows you to include post-processing actions into your script. 



Installation of Classes 

The following steps outline the system actions that occur when a class is 
installed. The actions are repeated once for each volume of a package as that 
volume is being installed. 

1 . pkgadd creates a pathname Ust. 

pkgadd creates a list of pathnames upon which the action script will 
operate. Each line of this list consists of source and destination path- 
names, separated by white space. The source pathname indicates where 
the object to be installed resides on the installation volume and the desti- 
nation pathname indicates the location on the installation machine where 
the object should be installed. The contents of the list is restricted by the 
following criteria: 
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■ The list contains only pathnames belonging to the associated 
class. 

■ Directories, named pipes, character/block devices, and s3nTibolic 
links are included in the list with the source pathname set to 
/dev/null. They are automatically created by pkgadd (if not 
already in existence) and given proper attributes (mode, owner, 
group) as defined in the pkginap file. 

■ Linked files are not included in the list, that is, files where 

f type is 1. (f type defines the file type and is defined in the 
protot)^ file. Links in the given class are created in Step 4.) 

■ If a pathname already exists on the target machine and its con- 
tents are no different from the one being installed, the pathname 
will not be included in the list. 

To determine this, pkgadd compares the cksunv modtime, and 
size fields in the installation software database with the values 
for those fields in your pkgmap file. If they are the same, it then 
checks the actually file on the installation machine to be certain it 
really has those values. If the field values are the same and are 
correct, the pathname for this object will not be included in the 
list. 

2. If there is no class action script, the pathnames are copied to the target 
n\achine. 

If no class action script is provided for installation of a particular class, 
the pathnames in the generated list will simply be copied from the 
volume to the appropriate target location. 

3. If there is a class action script, the script is executed. 

The class action script is invoked with standard input containing the list 
generated in Step 1. If this is the last volume of the package and there 
are no more objects in this class, the script is executed with the single 
argument of ENDOFCLASS. 
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4. pkgadd performs a content and attribute audit and creates links. 

After successfully executing Step 2 or 3, an audit of both content and 
attribute information is performed on the list of pathnames, pkgadd 
creates the links associated with the class automatically. Detected attri- 
bute inconsistencies are corrected for all pathnames in the generated list. 



Removal of Classes 

Objects are removed class-by-class. Classes that exist for a package, but are not 
listed in the CLASSES parameter are removed first (for example, an object 
installed with the installf command). Classes that are listed in the CLASSES 
parameter are removed in reverse order. The following steps outline the system 
actions that occur when a class is removed: 

1. pkgrm creates a pathname list. 

pkgrm creates a list of installed pathnames that belong to the indicated 
class. Pathnames referenced by another package are excluded from the 
list unless their ftype is e (meaning the file should be edited upon instal- 
lation or removal). 

If a pathname is referenced by another package, it will not be removed 
from the system. However, it may be modified to remove information 
placed in it by the package being removed. 

2. If there is no class action script, the pathnames are removed. 

If your package has no removal class action script for the class, all of the 
pathnames in the list generated by pkgrm will be removed. 



mom 



You should always assign a class for files with an ftype of e (edit- 
able) and have an associated class action script for that class. Oth- 
erwise, they will be removed at this point, even if the pathname is 
shared with other packages. 

If there is a class action script, the script is executed. 

pkgrm invokes the class action script with standard input containing the 
list generated in Step 1. 
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4. pkgrm performs an audit. 

Upon successful execution of the class action script, knowledge of the 
pathnames is removed from the system unless a pathname is referenced 
by another package. 



The Special System Classes 

The system provides three special classes. They are: 

■ The sed class (provides a method for using sed instructions to edit files 
upon installation and removal). 

■ The awk class (provides a method for using awk instructions to edit files 
upon installation and removal). 

■ The build class (provides a method to d)mamically construct a file dur- 
ing installation). 

The sed Class Script 

The sed installation class provides a method of installing and removing objects 
that require modification to an existing object on the target machine. A sed 
class action script delivers sed instructions in the format shown in Figure 8-10. 
You can give instructions that will he executed during either installation or 
removal. Two conunands indicate when instructions should be executed, sed 
instructions that follow the ! install command are executed during package 
installation and those that follow the ! remove command are executed during 
package removal. It does not matter in which order the commands are used in 
the file. 

The sed class action script executes automatically at installation time if a file 
belonging to class sed exists. The name of the sed class file should be the same 
as the name of the file upon which the instructions will be executed. 
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Figure 8-10: sed Script Format 



# coraneint^ which my ^p^ajT on way linm in the file 

I 9ed(l> instruction? nhioh axe tQ InvQkecl qturlng 

# instaiXati<« of th^ <A>ject 
iadiress UaddrtsBl) function [arpmmts} 



i seel(X> ltt8tinictlon« to be invokecJ daring the removal proce»8 
taddttss irOddress]] fimcthn Xatgumeni&l 



address, function, and arguments are as defined in the manual entry sed(l) in the 
User's Reference Manual, See Case Studies 5a and 5b in Appendix C for exam- 
ples of sed class action scripts. 

The awk Class Script 

The awk installation class provides a method of installing and removing objects 
that require modification to an existing object on the target machine. 
Modifications are delivered as awk instructions in an awk class action script. 

The awk class action script executes automatically at the time of installation if a 
file belonging to class awk exists. Such a file contains instructions for the awk 
class script in the format shown in Figure 8-11. Two commands indicate when 
instructions should be executed, awk instructions that follow the ! install 
command are executed during package installation and those that follow the 
! remove command are executed during package removal. It does not matter in 
which order the commands are used in the file. 

The name of the awk class file should be the same as the name of the file upon 
which the instructions will be executed. 
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Figure 8-11: awk Script Format 



r 

♦ comment* which aay appear en any line in the file 
I a%fk<l> program to Install changes 



ove 

kXiXy program to 
» » (awk ffrogram) 



iremove 

i atirkl<l) program to r^etnove changes 



The file to be modified is used as input to awk and the output of the script ulti- 
mately replaces the original object. Parameters may not be passed to awk using 
this syntax. 

See Case Study 5a in Appendix C for example awk class action scripts. 

The build Class Script 

The build class installs or removes objects by executing instructions that create 
or modify the object file. These instructions are delivered as a build class 
action script. 

The name of the instruction file should conform to standard UNIX system nam- 
ing conventions. 

The build class action script executes automatically at installation time if a file 
belonging to class build exists. 

A build script must be executable by sh. The script's output becomes the new 
version of the file as it is built. 

See Case Study 5c in Appendix C for an example build class action script. 
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The Procedure Script 

The procedure script gives a set of instructions that are performed at particular 
points in installation or removal. Four possible procedure scripts are described 
below, (Appendix C shows examples of procedure scripts.) 

Naming Conventions for Procedure Scripts 

The four procedure scripts must use one of the names listed below, dep)ending 
on when these instructions are to be executed. 

■ preinstall (executes before class installation begins) 

■ postinstall (executes after all volumes have been installed) 

■ pre remove (executes before class removal begins) 

■ post remove (executes after all classes have been removed) 

Procedure Script Usage Rules 

1. Procedure scripts are executed as uid=root and gid=other. 

2. Each script should be multiply executable since it will be executed once 
for each volume in a package. This means that executing a script any 
number of times with the same input will produce the same results as 
executing the script only once. 

3. Each installation procedure script must use the installf command to 
notify pkgadd that it will add or modify a pathname. After all additions 
or modifications are complete, this command should be invoked with the 
-f option to indicate all additions and modifications are complete. (See 
the manual entry for the installf command in Appendix B and the 
case studies in App>endix C for details and examples.) 

4. Each removal procedure script must use the remove f command to notify 
pkgrm that it will remove a pathname. After removal is complete, this 
command should be invoked with the -f option to indicate all removals 
have been completed. (See the manual entry for the remove f command 
in Appendix B and the case studies in Appendix C for details and exam- 
ples.) 
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■■ The installf and remove £ commands must be used because procedure 
NOTE scripts are not automatically associated with any pathnames listed in the 
'. pkginap file. 
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Since what steps you take to create a package depends on how customized your 
package will be, it is difficult to give you a step-by-step guide on how to 
proceed. Your first step should be to plan your packaging. For example you 
must decide on which package information files and scripts your package needs. 

The following list presents an overview of some of the steps you might use in a 
packaging scenario. Not all of these steps are required and there exists no man- 
dated order for their execution (although you must have all of your package 
objects together before executing pkgmk). The remainder of this chapter gives 
procedural information for each step. 



NOTE 



This list, and the foiiowing procedures, are intended as a guideline and 
should not replace reading the rest of this chapter to learn what options are 
available to your package or replace your own individualized planning. 



Assign a package abbreviation. 

Every package installed in the Release 4 environment must have a pack- 
age abbreviation. 

Define a package instance. 

You must decide on values for the three package parameters that will 
make each package instance unique. (You need to understand what a 
package instance is, how it is defined, what the instance identifier is, and 
how to use that identifier. All of this is covered in the procedure 
"Defining a Package Instance.") 

Place your objects into classes. 

You must decide on what installation classes you are going to use before 
you can create the prototype file and also before you can write your 
class action scripts. 

Set up a package and its objects as relocatable. 

Package objects can be delivered with either fixed locations, meaning that 
their location is defined by the package and cannot be changed, or with 
relocatable locations, meaning that they have no absolute location require- 
ments. All of a package or parts of a package can be defined as relocat- 
able. You should decide if package objects will have fixed locations or be 
relocatable before you write any installation scripts and before you create 
the prototype file. 
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■ Dedde which installation scripts your package needs. 

You must assess the needs of your package beyond the actions provided 
by pkgadd and decide on which type of installation scripts will allow you 
to deliver your customized actions. 

■ Define package dependencies 

You must decide if your package has def>endendes on other packages and 
if any other packages depend on yours. 

■ Write a copyright message. 

You must decide if your package requires a copyright message to appear 
as it is being installed (and removed) and, if so, ybu must write that mes- 
sage. 

■ Create the pkginfo file. 

You must create a pkginfo file before executing pkgmk. It defines basic 
information concerning the package and can be created with any editor as 
long as it follows the format described earlier in this chapter and in the 
pkginfo manual entry in Appendix B. 

■ Create the prototype file. 

This file is required and must be created before you execute pkgmk. It 
lists all of the objects that belong to a package and information about each 
object (such as its file type and to which class it belongs). You can create 
it using any editor and you must follow the format described earlier in 
this chapter and in the prototype manual entry in Appendix B. You can 
also use the pkgproto command to generate a prototype file. 

■ Distribute packages over multiple volumes. 

pkgmk automatically distributes packages over multiple volumes. You 
must decide if you want to leave those calculations up to pkgmk or cus- 
tomize package placement on multiple volumes. 

■ Create the package. 

Create the package using the pkgmk command, which copies objects from 
the development machine to the installation medium, puts them into the 
proper structure, and automatically spans them across multiple volumes, 
if necessary. 

This is always the last step of packaging, unless you want to create a 
datastream structure for your package. If so, you must execute pkgt rans 
after creating a package with pkgmk. 
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Each package installed on a Release 4 machine must have a package abbrevia- 
tion assigned to it. This abbreviation is defined with the PKG parameter in the 
pkginf o file. 

A valid package abbreviation must meet the criteria defined below: 

■ It must start with an alphabetic character. 

■ Additional characters may be alphanumeric and contain the two special 
characters + and -. 

■ It cannot be longer than nine characters. 

■ Reserved names are install, new, and all. 
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The same software package can differ by version or architecture or both. Multi- 
ple variations of the same package can reside simultaneously on the same 
machine. Each variation is known as a package instance, pkgadd assigns a 
package identifier to each package instance at the time of installation. The pack- 
age identifier is the package abbreviation with a numerical suffix. This 
identifier distinguishes an instance from any other package, including other 
instances of the same package. 

Identifying a Paclcage Instance 

Three parameters defined in the pkginf o file combine to uniquely identify each 
instance. You cannot assign identical values for all three parameters for two 
instances of the same package installed in the same target environment. These 
parameters are: 

■ PKG (defines the software package abbreviation and remains constant for 
every instance of a package) 

■ VERSION (defines the software package version) 

■ ARCH (defines the software package architecture) 

For example, you might identify two identical versions of a package that run on 
different hardware as: 

Instance #1 Instance #2 

PKG="afcfcr" PKG="flbfcr" 
VERSION*" release 1" VERSION-" release 1" 
ARCH="3B20" ARCH»"3B2" 

Two different versions of a package that run on the same hardware might be 
identified as: 
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Instance #1 Instance #2 

PKG="abbr" PKG«-abbr" 
VERSION-" release 1" VERSION-" release 2" 
ARCH-"3B2" ARCH«"3B2" 

The instance identifier, assigned by pkgadd, maps the three pieces of informa- 
tion that identify an instance to one name consisting of the package abbreviation 
plus a suffix. The first instance of a package installed on a system does not 
have a suffix and so its instance identifier will be the package abbreviation. 
Subsequent instances receive a suffix, beginning with .2. An instance is given 
the lowest integer extension available and so may not correspond to the order in 
which a package was installed. For example, if mypkg . 2 was deleted after 
mypkg . 3 was installed, the next instance to be added will be named mypkg . 2. 
Because the number of instances of a particular package can vary from machine 
to machine, the instance identifier can also vary. 



mm 



pkgmk also assigns an instance identifier to a package as it places it on the 
installation medium if one or more instances of a package already exists. 
That identifier bears no relationship to the identifier assigned to the same 
package on the installation machine. 



Accessing the Instance Identifier in Your Scripts 

Because the instance identifier is assigned at the time of installation and will 
differ from machine to machine, you should use the PKGINST system parameter 
to reference your package in your installation scripts. 
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You should read the section "The Installation Scripts" to learn what types of 
scripts you can write and how to write them. You can also look at the case stu- 
dies in Appendix C to see how the various scripts can be utilized and to see 
examples. 

Remember, you are not required to write any installation scripts for a Release 4 
package. The pkgadd command performs all of the actions necessary to install 
your package, using the information you supply with the package information 
files. Any installation script that you write will be used to perform customized 
actions beyond those executed by pkgadd. 



mm 



Be certain that eveiy installation script being delivered with your package 
has an entry in the prototype file. The file type should be i. 
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Package objects can be delivered either with fixed locations, meaning that their 
location on the installation machine is defined by the package and cannot be 
changed, or as relocatable, meaning that they have no absolute location require- 
ments on the installation machine. The location for relocatable package objects 
is determined during the installation process. 

You can define two types of relocatable objects: collectively relocatable and 
individually relocatable. All collectively relocatable objects are placed relative to 
the same directory once the relocatable root directory is established. Individu- 
ally relocatable objects are not restricted to the same directory location as collec- 
tively relocatable objects. 



Defining Collectively Relocatable Objects 

Follow these steps to define package objects as collectively relocatable: 

1. Define a value for the BASEDIR parameter. 

Put a definition for the BASEDIR parameter in your pkginf o file. This 
parameter names a directory where relocatable objects will be placed by 
default. If you supply no value for BASEDIR, no package objects will be 
considered as collectively relocatable. 

2. Define objects as collectively relocatable in the prototype file. 

An object is defined as collectively relocatable by using a relative path- 
name in its entry in the prototype file. A relative pathname does not 
begin with a slash. For example, src/myf ile is a relative pathname, 
while /src/myf ile is a fixed pathname. 



HOTE 



A package can deliver some objects with relocatable locations and 
others with fixed locations. 



All objects defined as collectively relocatable will be put under the same root 
directory on the installation machine. The root directory value will be one of 
the following (and in this order): 
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■ the installer's response to pkgadd when asked where relocatable objects 
should be installed 

■ the value of BASED IR as it is defined in the installer's admin file (the 
BASEDIR value assigned in the admin file overrides the value in the 
pkginf o file) 

■ the value of BASEDIR as it is defined in your pkginf o file (this value is 
used only as a default in case the other two possibilities have not supplied 
a value) 



Defining individually Relocatable Objects 

A package object is defined as individually relocatable by using a variable in its 
pathname definition in the prototype file. Your request script must query the 
installer on where such an object should be placed and assign the response 
value to the variable, pkgadd will expand the pathname based on the output of 
your request script at the time of installation. Case Study 1 in Appendix C 
shows an example of the use of variable pathnames and the request script 
needed to solicit a value for the base directory. 
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Installation classes allow a series of actions to be performed on a group of pack- 
age objects at the time of their installation or removal. You place objects into a 
class in the prototype file. All package objects must be given a class, although 
the class of none may be used for objects that require no special action. 

The installation parameter CLASSES, defined in the pkginf o file, is a list of 
classes to be installed (including the none class). Objects defined in the proto- 
type file that belong to a class not listed in this parameter will not be installed. 
The actions to be performed on a class (other than simply copying the com- 
ponents to the installation machine) are defined in a class action script. These 
scripts are named after the class itself. 

For example, to define and install a group of objects belonging to a class named 
classl, follow these steps: 

1. Define the objects belonging to classl as such in their prototype file 
entry. For example, 

f classl /usr/src/myf ile 
f classl /usr/src/myfile2 

2. Ensure that the CLASSES parameter in the pkginf o file has an entry for 
classl. For example, 

CLASSES="classl class2 none" 

3. Ensure that a class action script exists for this class. An installation script 
for a class named classl would be named i . classl and a removal 
script would be named r . classl. 

If you define a class but do not deliver a class action script, the only 
action taken for that class will be to copy components from the installa- 
tion medium to the installation machine. 

In addition to the classes that you can define, the system provides three stan- 
dard classes for your use. The sed class provides a method for using sed 
instructions to edit files upon package installation and removal. The awk class 
provides a method for using awk instructions to edit files upon package installa- 
tion and removal. The build class provides a method to dynamically construct 
a file during package installation. 
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Package dependencies and incompatibilities can be defined with two of the 
optional package information files. Delivering a compver file lets you name 
versions of your package that are compatible with the one being installed. 
Delivering a depend file lets you define three types of dependencies associated 
with your package. These dependency types are: 

■ a prerequisite package (meaning your package depends on the existence 
of another package) 

■ a reverse dependency (meaning another package depends on the existence 
of your package) 



MOTE 



This type should only be used when a pre-Release 4 package (that 
cannot deliver a depend file) relies on the newer package. 



H an incompatible package (meaning your package is incompatible with this 
one) 

Refer to the sections 'The depend File" and "The compver File" earlier in this 
chapter, or the manual entries depend and compver in Appendix B, for details 
on the formats of these files. 



NOTE 



Be certain that your depend and coxi^ver files have entries in the proto- 
type file. The file type should be i (for package information file). 
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To deliver a copyright message, you must create a copyright file named copy- 
right. The message will be displayed exactly as it appears in the file (no for- 
matting) as the package is being installed and as it is being removed. Refer to 
the section "The copyright File" earlier in this chapter or the copyright 
manual entry in Appendix B for more detail. 



Be certain tlia! your copyright file has an entry in the prototype file. Its 
file type should be i (for package information file). 
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Machine 



pkgadd assures that there is enough disk space to install your package, based 
on the object definitions in the pkgmap file. However, sometimes your package 
will require additional disk space beyond that needed by the objects defined in 
the pkgmap file. For example, your package might create a file during installa- 
tion, pkgadd checks for additional space when you deliver a space file with 
your package. Refer to the section 'The space File" earlier in this chapter or 
the space nnanual entry in Appendix B for details on the format of this file. 



Efe certain that your space file has an entry in the prototype file. Its file 
type should be i (for package information fjle). 
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The pkginfo file establishes values for parameters that describe the package 
and is a required package component. The format for an entiy in this file is: 

PARAM-=^'' value'' 

PARAM can be any of the 19 standard parameters described in the pkginfo 
manual entry in Appendix B. You can also create your own package parame- 
ters simply by assigning a value to them in this file. Your parameter names 
must begin with a capital letter followed by either upper or lowercase letters. 

The following five parameters are required: 

■ PKG (package abbreviation) 

■ NAME (full package name) 

■ ARCH (package architecture) 

■ VERSION (package version) 

■ CATEGORY (package category) 

The CLASSES parameter dictates which classes are installed and the order of 
installation. Although the parameter is not required, no classes will be installed 
without it. Even if you have no class action scripts, the none class must be 
defined in the CLASSES parameter before objects belonging to that class will be 
installed. 



You can choose to define the value of classes with a request script and 
NOTE not to deliver a value in the pkginfo file. 
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The prototype file is a list of package contents and is a required package com- 
ponent. 

You can create the prototype file by using any editor and following the for- 
mat described in the section 'The prototype File" and in the prototype 
manual entry in Appendix B. You can also use the pkgproto conunand to 
create one automatically. 

Creating the File Manually 

While creating the prototype file, you must at the very least supply the fol- 
lowing three pieces of information about an object: 

■ The object's type 

All of the possible object types are defined in the prototype manual 
entry in Appendix B. f (for a data file), 1 (for a linked file), and d (for a 
directory) are examples of object types. 

■ The object's class 

All objects must be assigned a class. If no special handling is required, 
you can assign the class none. 

■ The object's pathname 

The pathname can define a fixed pathname such as 
/mypkg/src/f ilename, a collectively relocatable pathname such as 
src/f ilename, and an individually relocatable pathname such as 
$BIN/f ilename or /opt /$PKGINST/ filename. 

Creating Links 

To define links you must do the following in the prototype entry for the 
linked object: 

1. Define its ftype as 1 (a link) or s (a symbolic link). 

2. Define its pathname with the format pathl^^thl where pathl is the desti- 
nation and )wffi2 is the source file. 
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Mapping Development Pathnames to Installation Pathnames 

If your development area is in a different structure than you want the package 
to be in on the installation machine, you can use the prototype entry to map 
one pathname to the other. You use the pathl^athl format for the pathname as 
is used to define links. However, if the f type is not defined as 1 or s, pathl is 
interpreted as the pathname you want the object to have on the installation 
machine and path! is interpreted as the pathname the object has on your 
development machine. 

For example, your project might require a development structure that includes a 
project root directory and numerous src directories. However, on the installa- 
tion machine you might want all files to go under a package root directory and 
for all src files to be in one directory. So, a file on your machine might be 
named /pro jdir/srcA/f ilename. If you want that file to be named 
/pkgroot/src/f ilename on the installation machine, your prototype entry 
for this file might look like this: 

f classl /pkgroot/src/filename=/projdir/srcA/ filename 



Defining Objects for pkgadd to Create 

You can use the prototype file to define objects that are not actually delivered 
on the installation medium, pkgadd creates objects with the following f types 
if they do not already exist at the time of installation: 

■ d (directories) 

■ X (exclusive directories) 

■ 1 (linked files) 

■ s (symbolically linked files) 

■ p (named pipes) 

■ c (character special device) 

■ b (block special device) 

To request that one of these objects be created on the installation machine, you 
should add an entry for it in the prototype file using the appropriate ftype. 
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For example, if you want a directory created on the installation machine, but do 
not want to deliver it on the installation medium, an entry for the directory in 
the prototype file is sufficient. An entry such as the one shown below will 
cause the directory to be created on the installation machine, even if it does not 
exist on the installation medium. 

d none /directoryA 644 root other 

Using the Command Lines 

There are four types of commands that you can put into your prototype file. 
They allow you to do the following: 

■ Nest prototype files (the include command) 

■ Define directories for pkgmk to look in when attempting to locate objects 
as it creates the package (the search command) 

■ Set a default value for mode owner group (the default command). If 
all or most of your objects have the same values, using the default com- 
mand will keep you from having to define these values for every entry in 
the prototype file. 

■ Assign a temporary value for variable pathnames to tell pkgmk where to 
locate these relocatable objects on your machine (with paratn^alue) 



Creating tiie File Using picgproto 

The pkgproto command scans your directories and generates a prototype 
file, pkgproto cannot assign f types of v (volatile files), e (editable files), or x 
(exclusive directories). You can edit the prototype file and add these f types, 
as well as perform any other fine-tuning you require (for example, adding com- 
mand lines or classes). 

pkgproto writes its output to the standard output To create a file, you should 
redirect the output to a file. The examples shown in this section do not perform 
redirection in order to show you what the contents of the file would like. 
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Creating a Basic prototype 

The standard format of pkgproto is 

pkgproto path [ . . . ] 

where path is the name of one or more paths to be included in the prototype 
file. If path is a directory, then entries are created for the contents of that direc- 
tory as well. 

With this form of the command, all objects are placed into the none class and 
are assigned the same mode owner group as exists on your machine. The fol- 
lowing example shows pkgproto being executed to create a file for all objects 
in the directory /usr/bin: 



f 




% pkgprotQ /u5^r/bln 

d now /M9x:/hin 755 bin bin 




£ ntti^ /udr/bln/flldl 755 bin bin 




f non^ /ii9r/bln/f lied t$$ bin bin 




t none /ii5r/bin/fll63 755 bin bin 
t naa^ /usrA>in/fia64 755 bin bin 




f none /usr/bin/f iie5 755 l>ln bin 




V 


J 



To create a prototype file that contains the output of the example above, you 
would execute pkgproto /usr/bin > prototype 



j If no pathnames are supplied when executing pkgproto, standard in (stdin) 
NOT^ is assumed to be a list of paths. Refer to the pkgproto manual entry in 
Appendix B for details on this usage. 



Assigning Objects to a Class 

You can use the -c class option of pkgproto to assign objects to a class other 
than none. When using ttiis option, you can only name one class. To define 
multiple classes in a prototype file created by pkgproto, you must edit the 
file after its creation. 
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The following example is the same as above except the objects have been 
assigned to classl. 



$ tikgptoto <sXassX /twr/bin 
d ClBiil /Usr/biti 755 bin bin 
t clwsX /u»r/bin/f llel 755 bin bin 
t claaal /usr/bln/flXe2 755 bin bin 
f claasl /usr/bin/file3 756 bin bin 
t cXassX /u»r/bln/f 11^4 755 bin bin 
£ claaal /uat/bin/f ileS 755 bin bin 



Renaming Pathnames with picgproto 

You can use a pathl=path2 format on the pkgproto command line to give an 
object a different pathname in the prototype file than it has on your machine. 
You can, for example, use this format to define relocatable objects in a proto- 
type file created by pkgproto. 

The following example is like the others shown in this section, except that the 
objects are now defined as bin (instead of /usr/bin) and are thus relocatable. 



$ pkgprctd -C claast /uar/bl»«bln 
<J claasl bin 755 bin bin 
f claaal bin/f iX^X 755 bin bin 
f classX bin/f iXe2 755 bin bin 
f claasX bln/file3 755 bin bin 
£ claaal bln/£iXe4 755 bin bin 
£ cXaasl bin/flle5 755 bin bin 
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pkgproto and Links 

pkgproto detects linked files and creates entries for them in the prototype 
file. If multiple files are linked together, it considers the first path encountered 
the source of the link. 

If you have symbolic links established on your machine but want to generate an 
entry for that file with an f type of f (file), then use the -i option of 
pkgproto. This option creates a file entry for all symbolic links. 
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As packager, you no longer need to worry about placing package components 
on multiple volumes, pkgmk performs the calculations and actions necessary to 
organize a multiple volume package. As pkgmk creates your package, it will 
prompt you to insert a new volume as often as necessary to distribute the com- 
plete package over multiple volumes. 

However, you can use the optional part field in the prototype file to define 
in which part you want an object to be placed. A number in this field overrides 
pkgmk and forces the placement of the component into the part given in the 
field. Note again that there is a one-to-one correspondence between parts and 
volumes for removable media formatted as file systems. 
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pkgmk takes all of the objects on your machine (as defined in the prototype 
file), puts them in the fixed directory format and copies everything to the instal- 
lation medium. 

To package your software, execute 

pkgmk [-d device] [-f filename] 

You must use the -d option to name the device onto which the package should 
be placed, device can be a directory pathname or the identifier for a disk. The 
default device is the installation spool directory. 

pkgmk looks for a file named prototype. You can use the -f option to specify 
a package contents file named something other than prototype. This file must 
be in the prototype format 

For example, executing pkgmk -d /dev/diskette creates a package based on 
a file named prototype in your current working directory. The package will 
be formatted and copied to the diskette in the device /dev/diskette. 

Creating a Package Instance 

pkgmk will create a new instance of a package if one already exists on the dev- 
ice to which it is writing. It will assign the package an instance identifier. Use 
the -o option of pkgmk to overwrite an existing instance of a package rather 
than to create a new one. 



Helping pkgmic Locate Package Contents 

The following list describes situations that might require suppljdng pkgmk with 
extra information and an explanation of how to do so: 

■ Your development area is not structured in the same way that you want 
your package structured. 

You should use the pathl=path2 pathname format in your prototype file. 

■ You have relocatable objects in your package. 
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You can use the pathl^pathZ pathname format in your prototype file, 
with pathl as a relocatable name and path2 a full pathname to that object 
on your machine. 

You can use the search command in your prototype file to tell pkgmk 
where to look for objects. 

You can use the -b basedir option of pkgmk to define a pathname to 
prepend to relocatable object names while creating the package. For 
example, executing 

pkgmk -d /dev/diskette -b usr2/myhome/reloc 

would look in the directory /usr2/myhome/reloc for any relocatable 
object in your package. 

■ You have variable object names. 

You can use the search command in your prototype file to tell pkgmk 
where to look for objects. 

You can use the param^'' value'* command in your prototype file to give 
pkgmk a value to use for the object name variables as it creates your pack- 
age. 

You can use the variable^alue option on the pkgmk command line to 
define a temporary value for variable names. 

■ The root directory on your machine differs from the root directory 
described in the prototype file (and that will be used on the installation 
machine). 

You can use the -r rootpath option to tell pkgmk to ignore the destination 
pathnames in the prototype file. Instead, pkgmk prepends rootpath to 
the source pathnames in order to find objects on your machine. 
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pkgtrans performs the following package translations: 

■ a fixed directory structure to a datastream 

■ a datastream to a fixed directory structure 
To perform one of these translations, execute 

pkgtrans devicel device! [pkgl [,pkg2 [ ...]]] 

where devicel is the name of the device where the package currently resides, 
devicel is the name of the device onto which the translated package will be 
placed, and pkgl(pkg2 ...) is one or more package names. If no package names 
are given, all packages residing in devicel will be translated and placed on dev- 
ice!. 



NOTE 



If more than one instance of a package resides on devicel, you must use an 
instance identifier for pkg. 



Creating a Datastream Package 

Creating a datastream package requires two steps: 

1. Create a package using pkgmk. 

Use the default device (the installation spool directory) or name a direc- 
tory into which the package should be placed, pkgmk creates a package 
in a fixed directory format. Specify the capacity of the device where the 
datastream will be placed as an argument to the -1 option. 

2. After the software is formatted in fixed directory format and is residing in 
a spool directory, execute pkgtrans. 

This command translates the fixed directory format to the datastream for- 
mat and places the datastream on the specified medium. 

For example, the two steps shown below will create a datastream package. 

1. pkgmk -d spooldir -1 1400 
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(Formats a package into a fixed directory structure and places it in a 
directory named spooldir. Each part of the package will require no 
more than 1400 blocks.) 

2. pkgtrans spooldir 9track packagel 

(Translates the fixed directory format of packagel residing in the direc- 
tory spooldir into a datastream format. Places the datastream package 
on the medium in a device named 9track.) 

OR 

3. pkgtrans -s spooldir diskette packagel 

(Similar to number 2 above, except that it places the datastream package 
on the medium in a device named diskette, pkgtrans will prompt for 
additional volumes if the package requires more than one diskette.) 



Translating a Package Instance 

When an instance of the package being translated already exists on device!, 
pkgtrans will not perform the translation. You can use the ~o option to tell 
pkgtrans to overwrite any existing instances on the destination device and the 
-n option to tell it to create a new instance if one already exists. Note that this 
check does not apply when device! contains a datastream format 
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Before beginning any packaging procedure, you must first have planned your 
packaging needs based on the infonnation presented in this chapter. "Basic 
Steps of Packaging" gives a comprehensive list of possible packaging steps and 
considerations. TTiis section only covers the required steps. 

1. Create a prototype file. 

■ Create one manually using any editor. There must be one entry 
for every package component. The format for a prototype file 
entry is: 

[volno] ftype class pathname [major minor] [mode owner group] 

volno designates the medium volume number on which the 
object should be placed. If no volno is given, pkgink distributes 
package components across volumes automatically. 

ftype must be one of these object file types: 

f (standard executable or data file) 

e (file to be edited upon installation or removal) 

V (volatile file, contents will change) 

d (directory) 

X (exclusive directory) 

1 (linked file) 

p (named pipe) 

c (character special device) 

b (block special device) 

i (installation script or package information file) 
s (sjmibolic link) 

class defines the class to which the object belongs. Place an 
object into the class of none if no special handling is required. 

pathname defines the pathname of an object. It can be in one of 
these formats: 

□ fixed pathname: /src/myfile 

□ collectively relocatable pathname: src/myfile (no beginning 
slash) 
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□ individually relocatable pathname: $BIN/mi//ife 

This pathname defines where the component should reside on 
the installation medium and also tells pkgmk where to find it on 
your machine. If these names differ, use the pathl=path2 format 
for pathname, where pathl is the name it should have on the ins- 
tallation machine and pathl is the name it has on your machine. 

major minor defines the major and minor numbers for a block or 
character special device. 

mode owner group defines the mode, owner and group for the 
object. If not defined, the value of the default command is 
used. If no default value is defined, 644 root other is 
assigned. 

You can use four types of command lines in a prototype file: 

search pathnames (defines a search path for pkgmk to use when 
creating your package) 

include filename (nests prototype files) 

default mode owner group (defines a default mode owner 
group for objects defined in this prototype file) 

param^alue (defines parameter values for pkgmk) 

All command lines must begin with an exclamation point ( ! ). 

■ Create one using pkgproto. 

pkgproto [-i] [-c class] [pathl[=path2] ...] > filename 

where -i tells pkgproto to record symbolic links with an 
f type of f (not s), -c defines the class of all objects as class, and 
pathl defines the object pathname (or names) to be included in 
the prototype file. If pathl is a directory, entries for all objects 
in that directory will be generated. 

Use the pathl-pathl format to give an object a different path- 
name in the prototype file than it has on your machine, pathl 
is the pathname where objects can be located on your machine 
and pathl is the pathname that should be substituted for those 
objects. 
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pkgprdto writes its output to the standard output. To create a 
file, you should redirect the output to a file. That file can be 
named prototype (although it is not required). 

2. Create a pkginfo file. 

Use any editor. Etefine one entry per line per pararneter in this format: 

where PARAM is the name of one of the standard installation parameters 
defined in the pkginfo manual entry in Appendix B and value is the 
value you assign to it. 

You can also define values for your own installation parameters using the 
same forn>at. Names for parameters that you create must begin with a 
capital letter and be followed by only lower-case letters. 

The following five parameters are required in every pkginfo file: PKG, 
NAME, ARCH, VERSION and CATEGORY. No other restrictions apply con- 
cerning which parameters or how many parameters you define. 

The CLASSES parameter dictates which classes are installed and the order 
of installation. Although the parameter is not required, no classes will be 
installed without it. Even if you have no class action scripts, the none 
class must be defined in the CLASSES parameter before objects belonging 
to that class will be installed. 

3. Execute pkgmk. 

pkgmk [-d device] [-r rootpath] [-b basedir] [-f filename] 

where -d specifies that the package should be copied onto device, -r 
requests that the root directory rootpath be used to locate objects on your 
machine, -b requests that basedir be prepended to relocatable paths when 
searching for them on your machine, and -f names a file, filename, to be 
used as your prototype file. (Other options are described in the pkgmk 
manual entry in Appendix B.) 

Refer to the procedures in this chapter for details on other, optional packaging 
steps (including how to use pkgtrans to create a package in dat^stream struc- 
ture). 
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UNIX System V Release 4 provides a menu interface to the most common 
administrative procedures. It is invoked by executing sysadm and so is referred 
to as the sysadm interface. (A complete description of this interface and instruc- 
tions on how to use it can be found in the System Administrator's Guide.) 

You can deliver additions or changes to this interface as part of your application 
software package. Creating the necessary information for an interface 
modification is a simple process due to the tools provided by SVR4. 

This chapter describes these tools, provides all of the needed background infor- 
mation, and details the procedures necessary to design and write your package 
administration and to package it so that it will become a part of the administra- 
tion interface on the installation machine. 



NOTE 



This chapter assumes you are familiar with the material covered in the 
"Packaging Application Software" chapter. 



Introduction to the Tools 

Two commands can be used to create the files necessary to deliver modifications 
to the sysadm interface as a part of your package. 

■ edsysadm creates all of the files needed for your interface modifications to 
be installed along with your package 

■ delsysadm deletes menus or tasks from the interface 

This chapter also provides an overview of a group of tools known as the data 
validation tools. You can use them when writing your system administration to 
simplify and standardize the programming of administrative interaction. The 
tools are described in detail in the 'T)ata Validation Tools" chapter of this book. 

The edsysadm Command 

edsysadnv which allows you to make changes or additions to the interface, is an 
interactive command that functions much like the sysadm command itself. It 
presents a series of prompts for information. (Which prompt appears depends 
on your response to the previous prompt.) 
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After you have responded to all the prompts, edsysadm presents a form that 
you must fill in with information describing the menu or task being changed or 
added. This form is called the menu (or task) definition form. If you are chang- 
ing an existing menu or task entry, the definition form will already be filled in 
with the current values, which you can edit. If you are adding a new menu or 
task entry, the form will be empty and you will have to fill it in. 

When you follow the procedures in this chapter, edsysadm creates all of the files 
and directories necessary to deliver your interface modifications as a part of 
your package. The section entitled "Introduction to the Package Modification 
Files" describes the three files that edsysadm creates. 

edsysadm builds the directory structure required by the sysadm interface. You 
do not need to know this structure and you are not required to have your work 
directory organized in any predefined way. When you fill in a menu or task 
definition form, you supply filenames (for example, a file containing help mes- 
sages) that edsysadm should use when creating the packaging for your interface 
modifications, edsysadm creates a prototype file and builds the interface direc- 
tory format by using the pathl=path2 naming convention. path2 defines where 
the files reside on your machine and pathl defines where they should be placed 
on the installation machine. 

The deisysadm Command 

delsysadm removes tasks and menus from the interface. When you deliver 
your modifications as a part of your package, you do not need to use del- 
sysadm to remove them. Any time an interface modification is delivered as a 
part of a package, those modifications are automatically removed at the same 
time as the package. This chapter describes the delsysadm command in case 
you need to use it on your own machine, for example to remove modifications 
added for testing. 

delsysadm checks for dependencies on the entry being removed before deleting 
the entry. (A dependency exists if the menu being removed contains an entry 
placed there by an application package.) If delsysadm discovers a dependency, 
you are asked whether you want to continue with the removal. (If a depen- 
dency is found during an automatic removal, the interface entry is not 
removed.) 
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When you delete a menu entry with delsysadnv it must already be empty (con- 
tain no other menus or tasks) or you can execute delsysadm with the -r option. 
This option removes a menu and all its entries at the same time. 

NpAUTlON/ Use delsysadm to remove only those menu or task entries that you have 



The Data Validation Tools 

The data validation routines help standardize administration interaction in the 
SVR4 environment and also make development easier. The tools are available 
as shell commands and as visual modules to be used in a FACE (Framed Access 
Command Environment) form. The tools perform the following series of tasks: 

■ prompt a user for a particular type of input 

■ validate the response 

■ format and print help and error messages 

■ return the input if it passes validation 

The type of validation performed is defined by the tool itself. For example, the 
shell command ckyorn prompts for and validates an affirmative or negative 
response. These tools should be used in your administration programs if they 
are to be added to the sysadm interface to maintain consistency within the inter- 
face. Refer to the chapter "Data Validation Tools'' for full details on these tools 
and their uses. 



When you execute edsysadm to define menus and tasks and save those 
definitions to be included in your application software package, it creates three 




added to an interface. 
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files: 



■ the package description file 
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■ the menu information file 

■ the prototype file 

The package description file contains information edsysadm uses to change 
interface modifications already saved for packaging. When you decide to 
change your modifications after already creating the packaging (meaning the 
menu information and prototype files are already created), the package 
description file provides edsysadm with the information it needs to locate the 
other package modification files and to make the changes. Without this file, 
edsysadm cannot make such a change. You are asked to supply a name for this 
file during the edsysadm interaction and it is created in your current working 
directory (unless you supply a full pathname to a different directory with the 
name). 

The menu information file contains the menu or task name, where it is located 
in the interface structure, and, for tasks, what executable to use when the task is 
invoked. It tells the interface installation software how to modify the interface 
structures to include the new definitions. The file's name is the hour, minute, 
second, day-of-year, and year that the file was created, followed by an .mi 
suffix. It is created in your current working directory. 

The prototype file created by edsysadm contains entries for all of the interface 
modification components that must be packaged with your software (for exam- 
ple, the menu information file and, for tasks, the executables). lliese entries 
must be incorporated into your package either by reading the edsysadmrcreated 
file into your package prototype file or by using the include command in the 
main prototype file for your package. The prototype file created by edsysadm 
is created in your current working directory with the name of prototype. 

Overview of the Interface Modification Process 

You must take a number of steps to add your package administration to the 
sysadm interface. This chapter explains each step in detail. The following steps 
are covered: 

m planning your package administration (with details on how to decide if 
you should modify the interface and where to place it in the interface 
structure) 
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■ writing your administration actions (with general information on what 
your executables can be) 

■ writing your help message (with a description of the required help mes- 
sage file) 

■ packaging your interface modifications (with procedural details on execut- 
ing edsysadm and what steps must be taken afterwards) 

This chapter also includes instructions on executing delsysadnt 
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You will need to plan your interface modifications before executing edsysadm. 
Planning begins with deciding if your administration tasks should become a 
part of the sysadm interface. If so, you must decide on where your tasks fit into 
the interface, what to name your tasks, and the full menu structure involved 
with your administrative tasks. 



Deciding if You Siiould Modify the interface 

Any type of task can be added to the sysadm interface with the following two 
restrictions: 

■ Tasks that can be automated should not be added to the interface (for 
example, procedures that can run automatically as part of system booting 
or as part of your package installation). 

■ Tasks that require the system to be in firmware mode can be added to the 
interface but it is strongly recommended that they not be. 

Once you have decided to add your administration tasks to the interface, you 
must determine where in the interface you want to locate tasks and menus. 

Planning the Location of Your Modifications 

To plan your modification you must first become familiar with the interface 
organization. Then you must decide how to organize the tasks you want to add 
and how to fit your modifications into the overall structure. 

An Overview of the Interface Structure 

The sysadm interface consists of a hierarchy of menus. At the top of the hierar- 
chy is the main menu (labeled System Administration Menu). It appears on 
the screen, immediately after sysadm is invoked, as follows: 
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back^j$0rvic6 - Beuslo^ Sdtn^Oalixiqt B^^xp, meid Control 

<jlla9nQ9l;ic9 ^ Diagnosing System Problem^ 

4fia©j8y»t6wa - Fixe Ss^stm Crtsation/ a»c)clng» and Moroting 

tnAdUnd^ ^ Mkchin^ C6nf i^^tion Display md ^OMr^loMi 

niQ^tworks ^ Netwodc A;iN.nistratiQn 

i?Mtot?eMa«irviGe - Rasters Pro«\ BacJcttp Data 

software ^ Softufare Installation and Itemoval 

storagejdevlceB ~ Storage Device Operations and Definitions 

system_setup - System Katoe^ teite/Tim and Initial Password Setup 

uaers ^ User Login and Group Acbninistration 



The applications menu will not appear on the main sysadm menu until 
at least one menu or task has been placed under it. 



The main menu consists of a list of function-specific menus. The lefthand 
column notes the menu names (such as machine) and the righthand column 
gives descriptions of these menus. Each menu offers other menus and/or 
names of tasks. For example, the machine menu, shown below, contains one 
menu (configuration) and five tasks. 



Machine H»nage«idnt 
configuration - system configuration Display 

f i£(nM;^£i& Stop All {Running Programs and Enters Fimware Mode 

floppy key - Creates a Plo|^y Key Bemoval^le Dislcette 
pcmxdcm - Stops All Running Progranis and Tum^s Off mdhim 
tebodt ^ $topd All fouuting Programs and Reboots )4laohine 

i^ios on - displays Itlst of Users lK>gged onto Machine 



Choosing the entry configuration from this screen will cause another menu 
to be presented. Choosing a task entry, such as power down, will begin execu- 
tion of that task. 
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Planning Your Administration Structure 

Planning your administration structure requires three steps: 

1 . I>eciding what tasks to add to the interface. 

You can add any number of tasks. You should have separate entries for 
each task to be performed. For example, if your administration allowed a 
log to be changed, added to, and removed, you should create an entry for 
each task and not combine them into one entry called log administra- 
tion. 

2. Deciding under which menu the tasks should be placed. 

You can create new sysadm menus at any level and you can change or 
add to any of the original sysadm menus. You should be aware, how- 
ever, that if you make changes to original menus you might cause prob- 
lems in the execution of standard sysadm operations. It is therefore 
recommended (though not mandatory) that you create new menus for 
your package administration by placing it under the applications 
menu (located on the main menu) or by creating a new main menu entry. 

3. Organizing your tasks. 

You can organize your tasks under one menu or place them in submenu 
groups. For example, if your package has tasks to be performed daily 
and weekly, you might create a structure such as the following: 

■ Under the applications menu on the main menu, add an 
entry for your package called pkgAadmin. 

■ Under pkgAadmin, add two submenus called daily and 
weekly. 

■ Under the submenu daily, add entries for each of the daily 
tasks. 

■ Under the submenu weekly, add entries for each of the weekly 
tasks. 

It is important that you have your full administrative structure planned before 
running edsysadm because you must create a menu entry before placing a task 
or submenu under it. 
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After you have planned your structure, you should decide on the names for 
your menus and tasks. 

Naming Your Interface Modifications 

Naming your interface modifications requires the following three pieces of infor- 
mation described below. This section also details the interface naming require- 
ments and tells you how the system handles naming collisions. 

How to Name Your IMociifications 

When naming your interface modifications, you must decide on these three 
pieces of information: 

Name The name of the menu or task as it will appear in the left- 

hand colunm of the screen. 

Description The description of the menu or task as it will appear in the 
righthand column of the screen. 

Location The location of a menu or task in the sysadm menu hierar- 

chy. This location is a combination, step-by-step, of all the 
menu names that must be chosen to reach the menu or 
task. Each step must already exist when the entry is 
added. For example, when you add a task with a location 
of main : applications : mypkg, you must already have 
created an entry for the menu mypkg. 

All locations begin with main. When defining a location in 
the procedures that follow, each step should be separated 
by a colon. For example, the power down task is under the 
menu machine, which, in turn, is under the main menu. 
Thus, the location of the powerdown task is 
main : machine. 

You will supply these pieces of information on the menu (or task) definition 
form. 
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Interface Naming Requirements 

A menu or task name should be as short as possible in length but, at the same 
time, be descriptive. It can contain only lower case letters and underscores and 
has a maximum length of 16 characters. 

The description field can contain any character string and has a maximum 
length of 58 characters. This description field text for a menu is also used as the 
title for that menu when it is displayed. Use of standard title capitalization 
rules is recommended. 

How the System Handles Naming Coliisions 

A naming collision might occur under two circumstances: 

■ When the package being installed is an update to an existing version. 

The adnunistrator will be asked during installation if this is an update, in 
which case the existing menus and tasks will be overwritten. 

■ When two packages have created identical interface modifications. 

The colliding menu or task will be renamed by adding the first available 
numerical suffix (beginning with 2). For example, if an entry for menuA 
already exists and a package attempts to add an identical entry, the one 
being added will be renamed to menuA2. 
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When you execute edsysadm to create packaging for a task entry, you will fill 
in a task definition form. One of the fields on that form asks for the name of 
the task action file. The task action file is the executable that will run when 
your task is selected from the interface. Your administrative task can use more 
than one executable, but, if so, you must create one that is called when the task 
is selected and call any other executables associated with the task from within it, 

The task action can be one of two types: 

■ Non-interactive 

A non-interactive task action can be any shell executable. 

■ Interactive 

An interactive task action must be a FACE form. (Refer to the 
Programmer's Guide: Character User Interface (FMU and ETI) for instructions 
on writing a FACE form.) 

Use the tools described in the chapter "Data Validation Tools'' whenever possi- 
ble when writing administrator interaction. 
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You must write help messages to be packaged with every interface 
modifications. They are delivered in what is called an item help file. This file 
has text for two types of messages: 

■ the help message that will be shown when the user requests help from the 
parent menu 

■ the help messages that will be shown for each field when your task action 
is a FACE form 

The format of the item help file allows you to create one item help file for each 
task, combine all of your help messages for multiple tasks into one file, use the 
same message for multiple FACE forms, and to define a title hierarchy for the 
help message screens. 

The item Help File 

There are no naming restrictions for the item help file that resides on your 
machine. However, within the interface structure, the item help file must 
always be named Help. You can use this name if you want to but it is not 
mandatory since edsysadm uses the pathl=path2 naming convention in the pro- 
totype file that it creiates to define the directory structure required by the inter- 
face. Regardless of what the item help file is named on your machine, pathl in 
the prototype file will have the name Help. This means that you can have 
more than one item help file in your working directory at the same time and 
edsysadm will handle the details of giving it the correct name. 

There are three t3^s of entries in an item help file: 

■ the menu item help 

■ the default title (can define both a global default and a form default) 

■ the field item help 

A description of each type of entry and its format follows. All of the entries use 
the colon ( : ) as the keyword delimiter. 
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The Menu Item Help Message Format 

The menu item help message will be shown whenever a user requests help on 
an entry from the parent menu. Menu item help must be written for each menu 
and task entry being delivered as an interface modification. For example, if 
your package administration is adding a menu under main : applications 
and that menu has three tasks under it, you will need to deliver four menu item 
help messages. 

The format for the menu item help definition is as follows: 

[ tofc_namg : ] ABSTRACT : 

<TAB> Line 1 of message text 

<TAB> Line 2 of message text 

<TAB> Line n of message text 

taskjiame defines the task (or menu) entry to which this help message belongs. 
This name must match the name that you have decided should appear in the 
lef thand column of the menu screen. (Refer back to 'TSIaming Your Interface 
Modifications'' for more details on this name.) taskjiame is not optional when 
more than one menu item help definition is defined in the same item help file. 
This helps to distinguish to which task or menu the message belongs. 

The message text should be entered beneath the header line. There can be mul- 
tiple lines of text with a maximum length of 69 characters per line. Each line 
must begin with a tab character. Blank lines may be included within the mes- 
sage as long as they also begin with a tab character. An example menu item 
help definition is shown below. 

taskl: ABSTRACT: 

This is line one of the menu item help message. 
This is a second line of message text. 

The preceding line will appear as a blank line 
when the help message is shown because it begins 
with a tab. 

The title for a menu item help message is always the description text, as it 
appears in the lefthand column of the menu display, prepended by the string 
Help on. 
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The Default Title Format 

You can define two types of default titles: 

■ a global default title to be used on all of the help messages defined in the 
item help file 

■ a form default title to be used on all of the help messages defined for a 
particular form in an item help file with messages defined for numerous 
forms 

Defaults can be overridden, as described in the section "The Title Hierarchy." A 
default title definition is recommended but not required. 

The format for the default title definition is as follows: 

[/orm_uf :] TITLE : Tffk Texf 

fonnjd is the name of the form as it is defined with lininf o in your FACE 
form definition. When a formjd is supplied, this line defines a form default 
title. When it is not supplied, this line defines a global default title. 

The title text defined after the TITLE keyword will have the string HELP on 
prepended to it when displayed. Keep Ihis in mind when writing the title. 

An example form default title definition is shown below. 

taskl : TITLE: Package Administration Taskl 

If taskl had not been added before TITLE, this example would be defining a 
global default title. The title defined by the example above will be displayed as: 

HELP on Package Administration Taskl 

The Field Item Help Message Format 

The field item help message will be shovm whenever a user requests help from 
within a FACE form. Each field on the form must have a help message defined 
in the item help file. 
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The format for the field item help definition is as follows: 

[formjd : ] f ield^id : [Title Text] 

<TAB> Line 1 of message text 
<TAB> Line 2 of message text 
<TAB> Line n of message text 

formjd is the name of the form as it is defined with lininf o in your FACE 
form definition. When one item help file contains messages for multiple tasks 
(and so multiple forms), it is used to distinguish with which form a field 
belongs. It is optional if the file contains messages for only one task, 
f ield_id is the name of the field as it is defined with lininf o in your FACE 
form definition. Title text defines a title used only with the help message for 
this field. As with the default title, the text defined here will have the string 
HELP on prepended to it when displayed. 

The message text should be entered beneath the header line. There can be mul- 
tiple lines of text with a maximum length of 69 characters per line. Each line 
must begin with a tab character. Blank lines may be included within the mes- 
sage as long as they also begin with a tab character. An example field item help 
definition is shown below. 

tasklrfldl: the Name Field 

This is the text for a field item help for a name 
field. 

The preceding line will appear as a blank line 
when the help message is shown because it begins 
with a tab. 

The title for this field item help message, as defined above, will be HELP on 
the Name Field 
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The Title Hierarchy 

You can define a global default title, a form default title, and a field title in the 
item help file. When all three are defined in the same file, the following rules 
are followed: 

■ The global default title is used for any message defined in an item help 
file that does not have a form default title or field title. 

■ The form default title is used for any message defined in an item help file 
and that is associated with the form, unless it has a field title. 

■ The field title is used only for the one field item help message for which it 
is defined. 

In summary, if no field title is defined, the form default title is used. If no form 
default title is defined, the global default title is used. You always want at least 
a global default title defined; otherwise, the string HELP on will be displayed 
with no descriptive text. 

To define a global default title, add a line to your item help file in the following 
format: 

TITLE iTitle Text 
where Title Text is the text for the global default title. 

To define a form default title, add a line to your item help file in the following 
format: 

formjd : TITLE : Title Text 

where formjd is the name of form as it is defined with lininf o in your FACE 
form definition and Title Text is the text for the form default title. 

To define a field title, use the following format for the field item help header 
line: 

formjd ifieldJdiTitle Text 

where formjd is the name of the form as it is defined with lininf o in your 
FACE form definition, field Jd is the name of the field as it is defined with 
lininf o in your FACE form definition and Title Text is the text for the field 
title. 
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NOTE 



In ail cases, the text defined as Title Text is always prepended with the string 
HELP on when displayed to a user. 



Setting Up for Item Help in a FACE Object 

To help the interface read your item help file and know with which forms and 
fields a help message is associated, you must define your help and lininfo 
descriptors in your FACE object definition as follows: 

■ The help descriptor must be defined exactly as shown on the line below: 

help=OPEN TEXT $INTFBASE/Text . itemhelp $LININFO 

■ The lininfo descriptor for each field must be defined as 

lininf o= [formjd : ] field Jd 

where form Jd and field Jd are names each no longer than 30 characters. 
The names defined here as formjd and field Jd must match exactly those 
used as formjd and field Jd in the item help file. 



Since you do not create a FACE form definition for a menu entry, you do not 
need to take any setup actions. However, you should be certain that the 
taskjiame keyword precedes the ABSTRACT heading line for a menu entry 
help message. 



Example item Help Files 

This section shows two example item help files. Figure 9-1 shows an item help 
file that defines messages for only one form. Figure 9-2 shows an example of 
defining messages for multiple forms in one item help file. 
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Figure 9-1: Hem Help Fiie for One Form 



!the teaet daflned hbtB will hdi aham t<^ 
usezs when ^hey zequest help Mhil^ 
viewing the parent wettu for this 
task. The task nama id ^adding userit.^ 



XXirUB .'Adding Users 
neidi: 

the t^3ct defined here l«ill be shown to 
users when they requedt help from the 
form and the cursor is positioned at 
fieldl, iSid title for this messa^ will 
j^e '^HEayp on Adding Vaexo" as defined above. 

field2:Field 2 

The text defined here will be shown to 
users when they recjuest help from the 
form and the cursor is positioned at 
field2, ^e title for this lAassaga will 
be ^ *HEtP on iField 2' ' . 

A/otfr- Thfi Imnfo descnpttm in thepm difinitton msomUd with Ikis 
fie shoiddlook like this: 



linlnfo-fieldl 



lininfop-fi^ldz 
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Figure 9-2: Hem Help File for Multiple Forms 

ackl:JU3STRACT; 

lAie text defined he£e will be shown to 
uaer3 when they request help while 
vlewljig the patent Ktenu for the task 
named add» 

addjuser:^3IXfiiAddU:k^ Oa^a 

the tidtxt ddtflned heze Mill be shown to 
users iiAien they request help from the 
torn and the cursor la positioned at 
fieldl, th^ tltld for this message will 
be "HELP on Adding Users" as defined above. 



addj2ser:fleld2:Field 2 

?fhe text defined here will be shown to 
users when they request help from the 
fozm and the cursor is positioned at 
fieXda, trhe title for this xessage will 
be ^^HEtP on Shield Z^*, 



delete:AaS9S»CT: 

trhe text defined here will be shown to 
users when they request help while 
viewing the parent mtana for the task 
nanned delete^ 

delet«Mia^tt3:tf£Btl>dletlng tl^d 

dftletejaserrf leldl : 

^hm text defined her^i will be shown to 

«sers whan they request help from the 

fom and Curaor Is positioned at 

lieldl^ i:he title for this message will 

be *^KBt£^ on Deleting Users" as defined above. 



delete_user;fleld2:Fleld 2 

the text defined here will be shown to 
users %rtien they request help from the 
form and the cursor is positioned at 
fi«»ld2. ^ title for this message will 
be "^IflELP on Field 2" , 



(continued on next page ) 
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Figure 9-2: Hem Help File for Multiple Forms (cx>ntinued ) 



N<}te; The limnfo descriptm ^ ihe pm d^^tUtum moctatid witk litis 



linlnfo^Kktlete usertfieldl 



lininfoMdeletejoser : f ielcl2 
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To prepare your interface modifications for installation, you must create the 
packaging for your menus and tasks by executing edsysadm. The packaging 
created by edsysadm consists of two files, a prototype file and a menu infor- 
mation file. This section describes the procedures for creating these files and 
what to do after they have been created. (It also describes how to change the 
packaging after it has been created.) 



edsysadm also creates a package description file, edsysadm uses this file 
during its execution and is not a part of the packaging. 



Basic Steps for Packaging Your Modifications 

The procedures described next must be repeated for each menu and task entry 
being added. Begin with creating the menu entry (or entries) because you can- 
not add tasks or submenus to a menu tttat does not exist. Be certain that you 
use the same package description file name jfor all of the entries belonging to a 
package. 

After running edsysadm, be certain to follow the steps described in 'Treparing 
Your Package" (at the end of this section) to incorporate the modifications into 
your software package. 

For example, if your administration requires the addition of one menu and four 
tasks, you will need to follow the procedure for creating the packaging for a 
menu entry, then repeat the procedure for creating the packaging for a task 
entry four times. Each time, when asked for a package description file name, 
give the same name to ensure that the packaging created contains all the neces- 
sary entries. These procedures will create a menu information file and a proto- 
type file with all of the information necessary to include your interface 
modifications in your package. The two remaining steps (described in "Prepar- 
ing Your Package") are to include the edsysadm created prototype file in 
your package prototype file and to edit the CLASSES parameter in the 
pkginf o file. 
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Creating or Changing the Packaging for a Menu Entry 

The procedures for creating and changing the packaging for a new menu are 
similar and both result in the display of a menu definition form. Each pro- 
cedure is described below, followed by a description of the menu definition 
form. 

Creating the Packaging for a Menu Entry 

Before creating the packaging for a new menu entry, you should: 

■ Select a name and description for the menu. 

■ Select a location for it in the interface. 

■ Prepare a help message file for the menu entry (refer to "Writing Your 
Help Messages" presented earlier in this chapter for instructions). 

■ Know the name of the package description file to which the information 
for this menu should be added (if you are adding multiple menus and 
tasks) 



1. Type edsysadm and press <RETURN>. 



mm 



If you do not execute this command from the directory in which the 
help message file resides, supply the full pathname when prompted 
for the name of the help message file. 



2. You are asked to choose between a menu and a task. Choose menu and 
press <RETURN>. 

3. You are asked to choose between adding a new menu or changing an 
existing one. Choose add and press <RETURN>. 

4. You are given an empty menu definition form. Fill it in and press 
<SAVE>. (See "The Menu Definition Form" for descriptions of the fields 
on this form.) 

5. You are asked if you want to test the changes before actually making 
them. Answer either yes or no and press <SAVE>. (If you answer yes, 
refer to the "Testing Your Menu Changes On-Line" section to learn what 
the test involves.) 
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6. You are asked if you want to install the modifications into the interface 
on your machine or save them for a package. Choose save and press 
<SAVE>. 

7. You are asked to supply a file name. Enter a name for the package 
description file and press <SAVE>. 

8. If the file name given for the package description file already exists, you 
are asked if you want to overwrite it or add to its contents. Answer 
overwrite, do not overwrite, or add and press <SAVE>. 

9. If the file name does not already exist (or after you have completed Step 
8) you will see a message stating that the menu information file and pro- 
totype file have been verified and the top-level prototype must be 
edited to include the new prototype file. Press <CANCEL> to return to 
the menu shown in step 3. Press <CONT> to return to the form shown in 
step 4. 

Changing the Packaging for a Menu Entry 

Before changing the packaging for a menu entry, you should: 

■ Know the name and description of the menu entry. 

■ Know its location in the interface. 

■ Change the associated help message file, if necessary, or create a new one 
(refer to "Writing Your Help Messages" presented earlier in this chapter 
for instructions). 

■ Know the name of the package description file associated with the pack- 
age being changed (and know that it is available in your current working 
directory). 

1. Type edsysadm and press <RETURN>. 
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NOTIE 



If you have changed a help message file or created a new one and 
you do not execute this command from the directory in which the help 
message file resides, supply the full pathname when asked for the 
name of the file. 

2. You are asked to choose between a menu and a task. Choose menu and 
press <RETURN>. 

3. You are asked to choose between adding a new menu and changing an 
existing one. Choose change and press <RETURN>. 

4. You are asked if your change is for an on-line menu or for a menu that 
has been saved for a package. Choose packaged and press <SAVE>. 

5. You are asked to supply the package description file name for the pack- 
age beinging changed. Fill in the name of a valid package description file 
and press <SAVE>. 

6. You are given a menu definition form filled in with the current values for 
the menu named above. Make the desired changes and press <SAVE>. 
(See the "The Menu Definition Form" for descriptions of the fields on this 
form.) 

7. You are asked if you want to test the changes before actually making 
them. Answer either yes or no and press <SAVE>. (If you answer yes, 
refer to the section entitled "Testing Your Menu Changes On-Line" to 
learn what the test involves.) 

8. You are asked if you want to install the modifications into the interface 
on your machine or save them for a package. Choose save and press 
<SAVE>. 

9. You are asked to supply a file name. Enter a name for the package 
description file and press <SAVE>. (This must be the same package 
description file named in Step 5.) 

10. If the file name given for the package description file already exists, you 
are asked if you want to overwrite it or add to its contents. Answer 
overwrite, do not overwrite, or add and press <SAVE>. 

11. If the file name does not already exist (or after you have completed Step 
10) you will see a message stating that the menu information file and 
prototype file have been verified and the toplevel prototype must be 
edited to include the new prototype file. Press <CANCEL> to return to 
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the menu shown in step 4. Press <CONT> to return to the form shown in 
step 5. 

Testing Your Menu Changes On-LIne 

Before installing your menu changes, you may want to verify that you've added 
an entry to a menu. The edsysadm command gives you a chance to do this 
after you fill in the menu definition form. Follow these steps to perform your 
test. 

1. Type yes when edsysadm presents the following prompt: 

Do you want to test this modification before continuing? 

2. The parent menu (on which your addition or change is listed) is 
displayed. Oieck to make sure your modification has been made 
correctly. 

3. Put the cursor on the new or changed menu entry and press the <HELP> 
key. The text of the help message for that menu entry is displayed so 
you can check it. (Press <CANCEL> to return to the menu.) 

4. To exit on-line testing, press the <CANCEL> key. 

5. You are returned to the prompt: 

Do you want to test this modification before continuing? 

If you want to continue executing the change, type no. 

If you want to make additional modifications to the menu definition form, 
press <CANCEL>. You are returned to the form and can make further 
changes at that time. (Press <SAVE> when you have finished your edit- 
ing. You can then retest your changes or continue executing the change.) 

The Menu Definition Form 

This form contains four fields in which you must provide: a menu name, a 
menu description, a menu location, and the name of the help message for the 
menu. Below are descriptions of the information you must provide in each 
field. 
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Menu Name The name of the new menu (as it should appear in 

the lefthand column of the screen). This field has a 
maximum length of 16 alphanumeric characters. 

Menu Description A description of the new menu (as it should appear 

in the righthand column of the screen). This field 
has a maximum length of 58 characters and can 
consist of any alphanumeric character except the at 
sign (@), carat C), tilde {"), back grave C), grave C), 
and double quotes ("). 

Menu Location The location of the menu in the menu hierarchy, 

expressed as a menu pathname. The pathname 
should begin with the main menu followed by all 
other menus that must be traversed (in the order 
they are traversed) to access this menu. Each menu 
name must be separated by colons. For example, 
the menu location for a menu entry being added to 
the Applications menu is main: applications. 
Do not include the menu name in this location 
definition. The complete pathname to this menu 
entry will be the menu location plus the menu 
name defined at the first prompt. 

This is a scrollable field, showing a maximum of 50 
alphanumeric characters at a time. 

Pathname to the item help file for this 
menu entry. If it resides in the directory from 
which you invoked edsysadm, you do not need to 
give a full pathname. If you name an item help file 
that does not exist, you are placed in an editor (as 
defined by $EDITOR) to create one. The new file is 
created in the current directory and named Help. 

The following screen shows a fiUed-in sample menu definition. 



Menu Help File 
Name 
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Description: Mgnu Description 
Location : main : applications 
Help Hdssage: Help 



Creating or Changing tiie Paclcaging for a Tasic Entry 

The procedures for creating and changing the packaging for a new task are 
similar and both result in the display of a task definition form. Each procedure 
is described below, followed by a description of the task definition form. 

Creating the Packaging for a Task Entry 

Before creating the packaging for a task entry, you should: 

■ Gather all files that will be associated with this task, such as the help file, 
FACE forms , or other executables. All files should already be prepared. 

■ Decide on the task name and description. 

■ Decide on its location in the interface. 

■ Create a help file (refer to "Writing Your Help Messages" presented ear- 
lier in this chapter for instructions). 

■ Know the name of the package description file to which the information 
for this task should be added (if you are adding multiple menus and 
tasks) 

1. Type edsysadmand press <RETURN>. 
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NOTE 



If you do not execute this command from the same directory in which 
the files associated with this task reside, enter full pathnames when 
supplying file names. 



2. You are asked to choose between a menu and a task. Choose task and 
press <RETURN>. 

3. You are asked to choose between adding a new task or changing an exist- 
ing one. Choose add and press <RETURN>. 

4. You are given an empty task definition form. Fill it in and press 
<SAVE>. (See 'The Task Definition Form'' for descriptions of the fields 
on this form. Be aware that, when you name the menu under which you 
want this new task to reside, that menu must already be packaged.) 

5. You are asked if you want to install the modifications into the interface 
on your machine or save them for a package. Choose save and press 
<SAVE>. 

6. You are asked to supply a file name. Enter a name for the package 
description file and press <SAVE>. 

7. If the file name given for the package description file already exists, you 
are asked if you want to overwrite it or add to its contents. Answer 
either overwrite, do not overwrite, or add and press <SAVE>. 

8. If the file name does not already exist (or after you have completed Step 
7) you see a message stating that the menu information file and proto- 
type file have been verified and the top-level prototype must be edited 
to include the new prototype file. Press <CANCEL> to return to the 
menu shown in step 3. Press <CONT> to return to the form shown in 
step 4. 

Changing the Packaging for a Tasic Entry 

Before changing the packaging for a task entry, you should: 

■ Gather any of the files associated with this task that have been changed or 
are new. All files should already be prepared or changed. 
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■ Know the menu name and description. 

■ Know its location in the interface. 

■ Change the associated help file, if necessary (refer to "Writing Your Help 
Messages" presented earlier in this chapter for instructions). 

■ Know the name of the package description file associated with the pack- 
age being changed (and know that it is available in your current working 
directory). 



1. Type edsysadm and press <RETURN>. 



NOTE 



if your change requires new files or changes to existing files and you 
do not execute this command from the directory in which the files 
reside, enter full pathnames when supplying file names. 



2. You are asked to choose between a menu and a task. Choose task and 
press <RETURN>. 

3. You are asked to choose between adding a new task and changing an 
existing one. Choose change and press <RETURN>. 

4. You are asked if your change is for an on-line task or for a task that has 
been saved for a package. Choose packaged and press <SAVE>. 

5. You are asked to supply the package description file name for the pack- 
age being changed. Fill in the name of a valid package description file 
and press <SAVE>. 

6. You are given a task definition form filled in with the current values for 
the task named above. Make the desired changes and press <SAVE>. 
(See "The Task Definition Form" for descriptions of the fields on this 
form.) 

7. You are asked if you want to install the modifications into the interface 
on your machine or save them for a package. Choose save and press 
<SAVE>. 

8. You are asked to supply a file name. Enter a name for the package 
description file and press <SAVE>. (This must be the same package 
description file named in Step 5.) 
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9. If the file name given for the package description file already exists, you 
are asked if you want to overwrite it or add to its contents. Answer 
either overwrite, do not overwrite, or add and press <SAVE>. 

10. If the file name does not already exist (or after you have completed Step 
9) you see a message stating that the menu information file and proto- 
type file have been verified and the top-level prototype must be edited 
to include the new prototype file. Press <CANCEL> to return to the 
menu shown in step 4. Press <CONT> to return to the form shown in 
step 5. 

The Task Definition Form 

This form contains six fields in which you must provide: a task name, a task 
description, a task location, the name of a help message for the task, a task 
action file, and the files associated with the task. Below are descriptions of the 
information you must provide in each field. 

Task Name The name of the new task (as it should appear in the left- 

hand column of the screen). This field has a maximum 
length of 16 alphanumeric characters. 

Task Description A description of the new task (as it should appear in the 
righthand column of the screen). This field has a max- 
imum length of 58 characters and can consist of any 
alphanumeric character except the at sign (@), carat C), 
tilde ("*), back grave C), grave O, and double quotes ("). 

Task Location The location of the task in the menu hierarchy, expressed 
as a pathname. The pathname should begin with the 
main menu followed by all other menus that must be 
traversed (in the order they are traversed) to access this 
task. Each menu name must be separated by colons. For 
example, the task location for a task entry being added to 
the applications menu is main : applications. Do not 
include the task name in this location definition. The com- 
plete pathname to this task entry will be the task location 
as well as the task name defined at the first prompt. 

This is a scrollable field, showing a maximum of 50 
alphanumeric characters at a time. 
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Pathname to the item help file for this 
task entry. If it resides in the directory from which you 
invoked edsysadm, you do not need to give a full path- 
name. If you name an item help file that does not exist, 
you are placed in an editor (as defined by $EDITOR) to 
create one. The new file is created in the current direc- 
tory and named Help. 

Task Action The FACE form name or executable that will be run 

when this task is selected. This is a scrollable field, 
showing a maximum of 58 alphanumeric characters at a 
time. This pathname can be relative to the current direc- 
tory as well as absolute. (Refer to the "Writing Your 
Administration Actions" section for details.) 

Task Files Any FACE objects or other executables that support the 

task action listed above and might be called from within 
that action. Do not include the help file name or the task 
action in this list. Pathnames can be relative to the 
current directory as well as absolute. A dot ( . ) implies 
"all files in the current directory" and includes files in 
subdirectories. 

This is a scrollable field, showing a maximum of 50 
alphanumeric characters at a time. 

The following screen shows a fiUed-in sample task definition form. 

Define A Ta9lc 

Description; iTask De9<arlption 
Helplfes3a9e: Help 
task Tiles t Foxjti»ta»)c2, Text.taska 

V 



Task Help File 
Name 
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Preparing Your Package 

You must perform two steps, after executing edsysadnv to include your inter- 
face modification files in your application package. 

1. Include the prototype file 

The prototype file that edsysadm creates must become a part of your 
package prototype file structure. This means that you must either read 
it into another prototype file or use the include command in your pri- 
mary prototype file. For example, adding 

! include /mypro ject/admsrc/prototype 

to a prototype file in the /mypro ject directory ensures that the pro- 
totype file in /mypro ject/admsrc, and all of the objects it describes, 
will be included when the packaging tool, pkgmk, creates the package. 

2. Change your CLASSES parameter in the pkginf o file 

The components defined in the prototype file that edsysadm creates 
are placed into the two special classes: OAMmif and OAMadmin. You 
must edit the pkginf o file for your package and add these to the 
CLASSES parameter definition. For example, a CLASSES definition before 
the change might look like this: 

CLASSES»"classl class2" 

It should be changed to look like this: 

CLASSES="classl class2 OAMmif OAMadmin" 

Your interface modifications are now ready to be included in your package 
when you create your package using pkgmk. (Details on packaging procedures 
are discussed in the "Packaging Application Software" chapter.) 
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Interface modifications can be deleted in two ways. When a package is 
removed, the modifications installed with the package are removed automati- 
cally. Modifications can also be removed online by executing delsysadm. 

To delete either a menu or task entry online, execute 

delsysadm name 

where name is the location of the task or menu in the interface, followed by the 
menu or task name. For example, to delete a task named mytask with the loca- 
tion main : application : mymenu, execute 

delsysadm main : application : mymenu : mytask 

Before an entry for a menu can be removed, that menu must be empty (contain 
no submenus or tasks). If it is not, you must use the -r option with del- 
sysadm. This option requests that, in addition to the named menu, all sub- 
menus and tasks located under that menu be removed. For example, to remove 
main : application : mymenu and all submenus and tasks that reside under it, 
execute 

delsysadm -r main : application : mymenu 

When you use the ~r option, delsysadm checks for dependencies before 
removing any subentries. (A dependency exists if the menu being removed con- 
tains an entry placed there by an application package.) If a dependency is 
found, you are shown a list of packages that depend on the menu you want to 
delete and asked whether you want to continue. If you answer yes, the menu 
and all of its menus and tasks are removed (even those shown to have depen- 
dencies). If you answer no, the menu is not deleted. 

Use delsysadm to remove only those menu or task entries that you have 
added to the interface with edsysadm. 
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Introduction to the Tools 



The data validation tools are a group of shell level commands that serve two 
purposes: 

■ standardize the appearance of administration interaction in the SVR4 
environment regardless of who writes it 

■ simplify development of scripts requiring administrator input 

Every tool generates a prompt, validates the answer and returns the response. 
There are no restrictions on when you should use them. It is recommended that 
you use them every time your application interacts with an administrator. 
Using the tools at such a time will make all administrator interaction look alike 
to the user, regardless of the vendor who created the package. You will see, as 
well, that using these tools makes writing scripts with administrator interaction 
much simplier, since the tools do the work based on parameters you provide. 

At the very least, it is reconunended that you use them in your request script 
(the packaging script from which you can solicit administrator input) and in the 
executables you deliver when your package administration will be incorporated 
into the sysadm interface. See ''Modifying the sysadm Interface" for details 
about writing executables for the sysadm interface and 'Tackaging Application 
Software" for details on writing a request script. 

This chapter introduces you to the data validation tools and discusses their 
characteristics. For details on a specific tool, look in Appendix B of this guide. 
The shell commands and corresponding visual tools are provided as Section 1 
manual pages. 
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There are two types of data validation tools. Both perfonn the same series of 
tasks (described later) but are used in different environments. The two tj^s 
are: 

■ Shell Commands 

These tools are invoked from the shell level and used in shell scripts. 

■ Visual Tools 

These tools are invoked from within the field definition in an FMLI form 
definition. While the shell commands perform all tasks with one com- 
mand, the visual tools are broken into separate commands for defining 
help messages, error messages and performing validation. 
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All of the shell commands perform the same series of tasks (the visual tools 
each perform a subsection of the full series). Those tasks are: 

■ Prompt a user for input 

■ Validate the answer 

■ Format and print a help message when requested 

■ Format and present an error message when validation fails 

■ Return the input if it passes validation 

■ Allow a user to quit the process 



The tool itself defines the type of prompt shown and validation performed is 
defined. For example, the shell command ckyom prompts for a yes or no 
answer and accepts only a positive or negative response. Some tools allow you 
to supply input during execution to help customize the validation. For exam- 
ple, ckrange prompts for and validates an answer within a given range. The 
upper and lower limits of the range can be defined when executing ekrange. 



NOTE 



Leading and trailing white space is stripped from the input before validation 
is performed. 



The Data Validation Tool Prompts 

Each tool has a default prompt that you can use as is, add to, or overwrite. The 
manual page for each tool (see Appendix B) shows the default prompt text. 
You must use the -p option of a shell command before the default can 
overwritten. 

For example, executing ckyorn without options produces the foUoWing output: 
Yes 03: No [y/n,?,q] : 
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The next example shows the use of the -p option and the output that is pro- 
duced. 

$ ckyorn -p "Do you want the manual page files installed?" 
Do you want the manual page files installed? [Y,n,7,qi] : 



The Data Validation Tool Help Messages 

Each tool has a default help message that you can use as is, add to, or com- 
pletely overwrite. The manual page for each tool (see Appendix B) shows the 
default help message text. You must use the -h option of a shell command 
before the default can be overwritten. 

For example, if you executed ckyorn without options and the user requested a 
help message by entering ? at the prompt, the following message would be 
seen: 

To respond in the affirmative, enter y, yes, Y, or YES. 
To respond in the negative, enter n, no, N, or NO. 

The next example shows the use of the -h option when executing ckyorn. The 
text defined after the -h will be shown if the user requests a help message. 

ckyorn -h "Answer yes if you want the manual page files \ 
installed or no if you do not." 

If you insert a tilde D at the beginning or end of your definition, the default 
text will be added at that point. For example, 

ckyorn -h "The manual page files will be written to your \ 
system, or not, based on your answer.*-" 

will produce the help message: 

The manual page files will be written to your system, or not, 
based on your answer. To respond in the affirmative, enter y, 
yes, Y, or YES. To respond in the negative, enter n, no, N, \ 
or NO. 
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The Data Validation Tool Error Messages 

Each tool has a default error message that you can use as is, add to, or com- 
pletely overwrite. The manual page for each tool (see Appendix B) shows the 
default error message text. You must use the -e option of a shell command 
before the default can be overwritten. 

For example, if you executed ckyorn without options, and validation failed, the 
following message would be seen: 

ERROR: Please enter yes or no. 

The next example shows the use of the -e option when executing Gkyorn. The 
text defined after the -e will be prepended with ERROR: and shown if valida- 
tion fails. 

ckyorn -e "You did not respond with yes or no." 

If you insert a tilde O at the beginning or end of your definition, the default 
text will be added at that point 

Message Formatting 

All three message types (prompt, error, and help) are limited in length to 78 
characters and are automatically formatted. Regardless of how you define them 
in your code, any white space used (including newline) is stripped during for- 
matting. 

You can use the ~W option of a shell command (or the ckwidth variable of a 
function) to define the line length to which your messages should be formatted. 

The Shell Commands 

Figure 10-1 lists the shell commands and what they are used for. All of the 
shell commands perform the same series of tasks, as described previously. The 
table's "Purpose" column describes the type of prompt and validation with 
which the command deals. Details for each command can be found on the 
respective manual page in Appendix B. 
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Figure 10-1: The Sheil Commands 



Command 
(and Function) 


Purpose 




T^TniY^TifQ frit* jiTiH valiHiifPQ fViAf fViP AtiQivpr i<i ^ H^itp 

(can define format for date). 




T^fnTntifQ for smH vaIiHa^pq fHaf fVip «)iiqwpi* iq a orniin iH 

X ILflllL/ld IVJl CIllM. V AiivlCt ICS UlCll iilC CtlLOWd 19 CI glV/UL/ IVA* 




Prnmnf^i for ahH valiHatPQ pin infpp'Pr valiip (cavi dpfinp 

1 1\^111L/19 1\J1 C11LV4. VmivmLC9 oil. lll.l^a^\^l VCIXUC \V.Ctll. VA^lXlLv* 

base for input). 


ckitCTi 


Builds a menu, prompts for and validates a menu item 
(can define characteristics of the menu). 


ckkeywd 


Adds keywords to a prompt and validates that the 
return answer matches a keyword. 


dcpath 


Prompts for and validates a pathname (can define what 
type of validation to perform, such as "pathname must 
be readable"). 
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Command 
(and function) 


Purpose 


ckrange 


Prompts for and validates an integer within a range 
(can define the upper and lower limits of the range). 


ckstr 


Prompts for and validates that the answer is a string 
(can define a regular expression, in which case the 
string must match the expression). 


cktime 


Prompts for and validates that the answer is a time 
(can define format for time). 


ckuid 


Prompts for and validates that the answer is a user id. 


ckyorn 


Prompts for and validates a yes/no answer. Input 
must be yes, Y, YES, n, no, N, or NO. 


dispgid 


Displays a list of all valid group names. 


dispuid 


Displays a list of all valid user names. 
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The Visual Tools 

The visual tools are invoked from within the field definition of an FMLI form. 
Because of the nature of FMLI form definitions, it is necessary to divide the 
tasks performed by only one shell command into sets. The purpose of a visual 
tool set parallels the purpose of a shell command. For example, ckdate per- 
forms a group of tasks for a prompt whose response should be a date. The 
same group of tasks requires three visual tools: 

■ errdate (formats and presents an error message) 

■ helpdate (formats and presents a help message) 

■ valdate (validates the answer to be a date) 

The format and description of each visual tool set is shown on the equivalent 
shell command manual page in Appendix B. For example, the equivalent shell 
command for the set described above is ckdate. Refer to the manual page 
ckdate(l) for details on the three visual tools errdate, helpdate, and val- 
date. 

Figure 10-3 lists the visual tool sets and their associated response type. 
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Figure 10-2: The Visuai Tools 



Visual Tool Set 


Response Type 


erryom, helpyorrir valyorn 


yes or no 


errint, helpint, valint 


integer 


arrange, helprange, valrange 


integer in a range 


errstr, helpstr, valstr 


string (potentially 
matching an expression) 


errpath, helppath, valpath 


pathname 


erritem, helpitem 


menu item 


errgid, helpgid, valgid 


existing group 


errtime, helptiroe, valtime 


time of day 


errdate, helpdate, valdate 


date 
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There are two other visual tools, dispuid displays a list of login ids and 
dispgid displays a list of group ids. These two tools can be used with the 
FMU menu keyword to display a list of ids. 

The following example shows a field definition written in FMLI using the visual 
tools: 



nawier*1>o you want to install the itantml page files'?'* 
valuer^ 

C!hoio9n>»g-' laelpiyorti' 

invalidmd^f-'ertyotn -e **~Enter ye* to iti3t*iU the manual i>age files** 

validf*^valyom $F1' 

rows-1 

columnswl 
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liber, A Library System 



To illustrate the use of UNIX system prograinming tools in the development of 
an application, we are going to pretend we are engaged in the development of a 
computer system for a library. The system is known as liber. The early stages 
of system development, we assume, have already been completed; feasibility 
studies have been done, the preliminary design is described in the coming para- 
graphs. We are going to stop short of producing a complete detailed design 
and module specifications for our system. You will have to accept that these 
exist. In using portions of the system for examples of the topics covered in this 
chapter, we will work from these virtual specifications. 

We make no claim as to the efficacy of this design. It is the way it is only in 
order to provide some passably realistic examples of UNIX system program- 
ming tools in use. It is not an application, but rather is code fragments only. 

liber is a system for keeping track of the books in a library. The hardware 
consists of a single computer with terminals throughout the library. One termi- 
nal is used for adding new books to the data base. Others are used for checking 
out books and as electronic card catalogs. 

The design of the system calls for it to be brought up at the beginning of the 
day and remain running while the library is in operation. Associated with each 
terminal is a program specific to the function of that terminal, each running as a 
separate UNIX process. The system has one master index that contains the 
unique identifier of each title in the library. When the system is running the 
index is mapped into the address space of each process. Semaphores are used 
to synchronize access to the index. In the pages that follow fragments of some 
of the system's programs are shown to illustrate the way they work together. 
The startup program performs the system initialization; opening the semaphores 
and the index file; mapping the index file into memory; and kicking off the 
other programs. The id numbers for the semaphores (wrtsenv and rdsem) are 
written to a file during initialization, this file is then read by all the subsidiary 
programs so that all use the same semaphores. 

All the programs share access to the index file. They gain access to it with the 
following code: 
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illililiiiiiiiiiliiiii^ 

* <^iii ^<sc:t^ad to thd Ikidex flXe« toap it in. 

* After waiting, free the f iXe ^oxiptor 90 

* that it will be available for other uses — 

* the napping will remain until the progrsun 

* exit3^ or until the inapping is xeiftoved either 

* by HiimttK^O or b^ mapping over t<^ of this one 

* %rith another call to xnmap(y . Note the use of 

* the raad/write op&n ihode — all progrww but 

* ^add-bookS" should open ^uat for xead-only, 

if <(indeac_fd ^ c«>en(»*index.file*, OJWDWR)) — -1) 

iiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiii^ 

(void) f printf (stderr^ "Index open failed: %d\n", erxno); 



exitd)? 



) 

/* 



* Establish the mapping. As with the call to 

* openO^ all progranvs but •^add-books" should 

* fliap with I^BOT READ for read'-only access, 

if ((int) (index* (littipx ♦)inwip(0, sizeof (INDEX), PliOTjffiftD|PROrj«u:TE> 
MAPjSHARfiD, index^fd, 0) ^ -1) 





(void) fprintf (stderr^ 
exit(l); 




. failed: %d\n**r ermo)? 






mmmmmMmmmm 

(void) close (ind^_fd); 













The preceding ccxle fragment establishes a mapping to the index file in the 
address space of the program. Access to the addresses at which the file is 
mapped affect the file directly, no further file operations are required. For 
instance, if the access deposits data at the accessed address, then the file will be 
modified by operation. If the access examines data, then the file will be 
accessed. In either case, the portion of the file containing the information will 
be obtained or restored to secondary storage automatically by the system and 
transparently to the application. 

Of the programs shown, add-books is the only one that alters the index. The 
semaphores are used to ensure that no other programs will try to read the index 
while add~books is altering it. The checkout program locks the file record for 
the book, so that each copy being checked out is recorded separately and the 
book cannot be checked out at two different checkout stations at the same time. 
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The program fragments do not provide any details on the structure of the index 
or the book records in the data base. 



/* Xiber.h - header file for the 
* Xibraxy system. 

typedef . . . INDEX; /* data atruetute for book file indsx */ 
typecjef struct { /* type of record* in book file */ 

char title (30]; 

6har autaiQrt30]; 



int imteJSd; 
int wrtsem; 
Int rdsem; 
lNt«X *index; 



Ant book^file; 
BOOK bookjwf ; 



/* startup program */ 



lllllllllllllllllll 

* 1, Open index file and map it in. 

* 2 . Open two sensaphoies for providing exclusive write access to index* 

* 3, Stash id'^s for shared ««emory segment and B^naphores in a file 

* where they can be accessed by the programs . 

* 4. Start programs 5 add-bookS/ card-catalog, and checkout running 

* on the varicma terttinalar thaoooghout the library. 



iinclude <stdio.h> 

I include <sys /types . h> 

♦include <sys/lpc . h> 

Iinclude <sys/3hin.h> 

Iinclude <sya/s€an.h> 

♦include ^llber.h** 



void exltO; 
extern int ertno; 

keyj: key; 
int ahmid; 
int wrt3em; 

(continued on next page) 
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int tdsm; 



* inde^ file and map it, 

/* Sae previous escainple 

IIIIIIIIIIH 

* Gext the xeadt/ftrite semaphores^ 

if (iwttaein ^ aenvgetCkey, 1, 1PCJC3REAT J 0666}) -1) 



<vold) fprintf Utderr, **sta3rtiup: semget failed: erttxo-%d\n**, ettno); 
exit(iy; 



if ((rdsero - s«nget(key, 1, IPCCPEAT \ 0666>> -* -1) 

(void) fprintf Utderr, '^startup: semget failed: errno»%d\n'*r erxno);^ 
exita); 

(voidV fprintf<ipq_/iie» "%d\n%d\n«^ wrtsem^ zdsem); 

iiiiiiiiii 

* start the addr-boolcs program xtinnlng on the tezminal in. the 

♦ basement. Start the <sheckoat and catd-catalog programs 

^ jxaminq on thdt various other terminals throughout the library. 



/* card-catalog program*/ 

lllllllllll^ 

* 1. Head scre^ for author and title. 

* 2. Use seroaphoxes to prevent reading index while it is being %fritten« 

* 3, Use index to get position of book record in book file. 

^ 

(cx)ntinued on next page ) 
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« 4. ^tixit book xtxsQxd oa 
* ^ to 1. 



nt!X6t&Ck or Indicate book wad not found. 



linolude 
linclude 
fineXude 
linolude 



<stdio.h> 
<5y3/tspe$,h> 
<sys/ipc.h> 
<sy»/s€ro.h> 



<fcntX.h> 
"liber.h* 



void exitO; 
extern int erxno; 
struct seabuf sop [XI; 

mainO ( 



^iie (X) 



* Bead author/titXe/sid>ject information from screen. 

||||||||»^ 

* Itait for write semaphom to reach 0 (index not being written^ . 

it (dm^^ittdm, X) <-X> 

(void) fpritttf (stdterr, *aewo|}t faiXed: %d\n'*, ecmo); 
e3tit(X); 

* Xncrement read seinai^ore ao potentiaX writer wiXl wait 

* for us to finish reading the index, 

aoplOl.senijap « 0; 

i£ ^seiM>p<rdlsent^ aop, X) -X) 

(void) fprintf (stderr, "semop failed: %d\n% ermo)? 
exitU); 
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/* 03^ inde« to find file poittter(5) for boo)c<s) */ 

/* Decrement read semaphore */ 
soptOJ .semjop ^ 

if <9eroop(xdseni, soj^, 1) -l) 

iiiiiiiii^^^ 

(void) ifptifttf (atdetr, ^s&mtp felledi %d\ii**, etmo); 
exltm; 

* NOW i#e use the fil«» pointers found in the indent to 
xead t^ IxKsk file:. Then we print the infozmatioR 

* on the )x>olc(5) to the screen. 



* Note design alternatives for this portlcwi of the 

* the code: the hook, file could he accessed hy 

* IseekOs to the portion of the file containing 

* the record, and then read(> could be used to 

* obtain the file information. Alternatively/ the 

* entire book file could be xnapped into memory, and the 

* the record accessed directly without further 

* file operations, or the area of the file containing 

* the book record could just be mapped and then unmapped 

* when the access is complete. 



) /* lAiie */ 
tiieckout program */ 



Read screen for Dewey Decimal number of book to be checked out. 
Use semaphores to pz:event reading index while it is being writt^. 
Use index to get position of book record in book file. 
If book not found print message on screen, otherwise lock 
book record and read. 

If book already checked out print message on screen, otherwise 
mark record **checked out** and write back to book file. 



(continued on next page ) 
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/* 




* 


1. 




2. 


★ 


3. 




4. 


* 




* 


5, 


* 




* 


6. 


* 


7, 
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♦include 
linclude 

#inciud(9 



<;atdio*h> 

<sy»/l|>c.h> 
<3Y5/s€m,h> 

<fcntl.h> 

»llber.h'» 



void oxitO; 
long IseekO; 
&xt&m int ^rxno; 
Btruct floqk flk; 
Struct seisnfcwf 3op[X]; 
long^ bookpos; 



inaln () 



*«iHe (1) 

^ Head Dewey DeclmX miRiber from sc3:een. 



^ Walt ^QT write semaphore: to reach 0 (index not being written^ , 

sop (01 .semjflg * 0; 

soptO] ,semjap *• 0; 

If (3emop<wrtse», sop, 1) — -i) 

( 

(void) f printf (stderr, "semop failed; %d\n", ermo); 
exit(X); 

.* lncr«nent read semaphore so potential writer will wait 
* for us to finish reading the index < 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^ 

s.<^tO] .senij>p «> 1/ 

If (aiewop(rd»emf sop* l) >— -i) 

{ 

(void) f printf (stderr, **s6mGp failed: %dVi*', ermo) ; 
exltd); 

V : J 

(continued on next page) 
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* »w m can uae th^ index to tiM tim book' a mcota position, 

* J^sl^n t^i9 -value to ^J^ookpos''- 

/* Decrement read semaphozie ♦/ 

3op(03 .dewijop ^ -1; 

if {semap (rds^, sOp, X) «w -1} 

<void) fprintf <3td0rr, ♦*dempp faited; %d\n*, en:no); 
exit(l>; 

iiiiiiiiliiiiiii^ 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiilil^^ 

* IiOcJc the booK'B recowl In booJc file, read the record. 

* Here again we have the desi^ option of deciding to 

* accesa and update the database through the use of 

* aieekd^ readO* and write or file maf^ing can 

* be used to access the file. File mailing has the 

* disadvantage that It does not interact well with 

* enforceroent-roode locking^ although semaphores 

* could be used as an alternative synchronization 

* tnechanism to file locking. File mapping would have 
pot^tial efficioK^ advantages, elindnating the need 

* for repetitive file access operations and attendant 

* data copying. For this example, however, we choose 
^ not to use mailing to demonstrate the use of other 

* system facilities, 

flk,l_type - FJWRLCK; 

flk.lj(<hence ^ Ot 

flk.ljfttart * bookpos; 

flk.l^len *• siaseof (BOOK); 

if <fcntX<booX_file, rSEHJW, ftflk) ^ -l) 



<vold> fprintf (stderr, "trouble locking J %d\n'', ermo>; 
exlt(l); 



If <lseek(bOOk_file, bookpos, 0> *1) 

lii^liliilliiiiiiiii 

<Error processing for Iseek)/ 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

if <read(book__file* «book buf, slzeof (BOOK) ) — -1) 
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t 



: } 



(fiirror probes sin^ for read) t 



/* 

* If the book is checked out Infoon the client* othe3:wi3e 
^ mark the book's xecoxd as checked out and write It 

* ]>aqk into the book file. 

/* Dtaiock the book's record In book ftie, */ 
flkajfcype m FJ»OXaC/ 

If (f^tKbookjfilOr FJSETLK, 4flk) — -1) 

(void) fprintf (dtderr, -trouble unlocking: %d\n", ertno)> 
exit (1); 



mmmmmMm 

I /* T^lle */ 



add-books prograro*/ 



* 1. Read a new book ^try from screen. 

* 2, Insert book In book file. 

* 3, tJse semaphore "wrtsem" to block new readers. 

* 4, Wait for senaphore "rdsem** to reach 0, 

* 5, Insert book into index, 
^ 6. Decrement wrtsem^ 

* 7. Go to 1, 

♦include <stdio.h> 
# include <sys /types . h> 
♦include <sysyipc,h> 
♦includifr <aiya/sem.h> 
♦include ; "llber.h" 

void exltO; 
extern int ermo; 
struct aembuf sop(l]; 
BOCMt bookbuf ; 

mainO 
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for (;;> 



addacr ((boolcbuf) t 

/* write xectod at the er^i of the bookf iXe, 

* Code not shown, hut 

* ^9Qri) returns a 1 if titie information has 
^ been entered, 0 if not. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

* Increment vrite semaphore*^ blocking new readers from 

* accessing the index. 

sopCOl .sem^flg *• 0; 

aoptOl .sem^op 1; 

if (semop (wrtsera, aop, 1) --l) 

(void) fprintf (stderr, ''semop failed: %d\n", ermo); 
exitay; 

lillllliilllll 

* ^it for read semaphore to readi 0 (all readers to finish 

* using the index) ^ 

soplOJ .serajop « 0; 

if (3emop(rdsem# ac^k, x> — -X) 

<void) fprlntf (stderr, ^seanop failed: %d\n'», ermo); 
exlt(l); 



* now that we have exclusive access to the index we 

* insert our new book with its file pointer* 

/* Decrement write semaphore, permitting readers to read index. */ 
3oplO] »sem__pp * -1; 

*^ ^ 

(continued on next page ) 
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iiiiillBIIIB 

<void) fprlntf (5t<Jerr# "semop failed: %d\ti"r ermo); 
exit a); 

) /* for */ 



mmmmmiiaiaitmsa 

The example following, addscr () , illustrates two significant points about 
curses screens: 

1. Information read in from a curses window can be stored in fields that 
are part of a structure defined in the header file for the application. 

2. The address of the structure can be passed from another function where 
the record is processed. 
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ddddcr l5 called from add-books. 

* l!h6i user Is prOknpted for title 

* tnf orwation ^ 

llnqlude <curse5.h> 

*cmdwin; 

adddcr(bb) 
struct BOOK *bb; 

lllllllllliilllll 

InitscrO; 
nonlO ; 
noechoO ; 
cbreaJcO** 

cmdwin -* newwln(6* 40^ 3» 20); 

iwvprintw(0, 0^ ♦'This screen 4.5 for additjg titles to the data base"); 
ravprintw(l, 0, "Enter a to add; q to quit: ") ; 
riefresho ? 

tor un 

refresh (> ; 
e getchO; 
switch (c) { 
cade ' a' : 

werase (cmdwin) ; 
box<cmdwin, ' |'/ '"'); 
jnvwprintw(crodwin, 1, 1, '♦Enter title: 
wmovetcmdwin, 2, 1); 
echoO; 

wref resh (csndwin) ; 

wgetstr (cndwin, bb->title) ; 

noedhoO; 

Merase (cmdwin} ; 

box{cmdwin, ' |S '"■'); 

TKvwprintwtcmdwin, 1, 1, "Enter author t 

wmove (cmdwin, 2, 1); 

echoO ; 

wref resh (andwin) ; 

wgetstr (cmdwin, bb-'>author) ; 

noecho () ; 

werase (cntdwin) ; 

wref resh (cmdwin); 
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case 'q'; 



return <1); 

eradeO; 

en<*«rlnO; 

wrt:Jwani<0); 



# Hakefile for Jtt>er iibraiy syste«v 

CFLftGS •K> 

all: dtartt:i> 4Kld--bD6)cd checkout card-catalog 

startup; liber, h start\:^*c 

$(CC) $^CF1AGS) -o Startup startup .c 

add-books; add-books .o addscr, a 

$(0C) ${CFIAGS) -O addHxx)ks add-books.o addscr. o 

add-books.o: liber ,h 

checkout; liber ,h checkout. c 

$(00 $(CnAGS) checkout checkout, c 



card-cataiog; Xlber.h card-catalog .c 

$(0C> $(CSXAGS) -o eard-Oatalog card-Oatalog.c 
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The manual pages included in this appendix are unique to the Programmer's 
Guide: System Services and Appplication Packaging Tools. Other manual pages may 
be applicable as well, but won't be duplicated here; they may be referred to in 
the appropriate Reference Manual 
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NAME 

ckdate, errdate, helpdate, valdate - prompts for and validates a date 
SYNOPSIS 

ckdate [-Q] [-W width] [-f format] [-d default] [-h help] [-e error] [-p prompt] 
[-k pid [~s signal]] 

errdate [-W] [-e error] [-f format] 
helpdate [-W] [-h /ze/p] [-f format] 
val6ate l-f format] input 

DESCRIPTION 

ckdate prompts a user and validates the response. It defines, among other 
things, a proiyipt message whose response should be a date, text for help and 
error messages, and a default value (which will be returned if the user responds 
with a carriage return). The user response must match the defined format for a 
date. 

All messages are limited in length to 70 characters and are formatted automati- 
cally. Any white space used in the definition (including newline) is stripped. 
The -w option cancels the automatic formatting. When a tilde is placed at the 
beginning or end of a message definition, the default text will be inserted at that 
point, allowing both custom text and the default text to be displayed. 

If the prompt, help or error message is not defined, the default message (as 
defined under NOTES) will be displayed. 

Three visual tool modules are linked to the ckdate command. They are errdate 
(which formats and displays an error message), helpdate (which formats and 
displays a help message), and valdate (which validates a response). These 
modules should be used in conjunction with FML objects. In this instance, the 
FML object defines the prompt. When format is defined in the errdate and 
helpdate modules, the messages will describe the expected format. 

The options and arguments for this command are: 

-Q Specifies that quit will not be allowed as a valid response. 

-W width Specifies that prompt, help and error messages will be formatted to a 
line length of width. 

"f format Specifies the format against which the input will be verified. Possible 
formats and their definitions are: 
%b = abbreviated month name 
%B = full month name 
%d = day of month (01 - 31) 
%D = date as %m/%d/%y (the default format) 
%e = day of month (1 - 31; single digits are preceded by a blank) 
%h = abbreviated month name (jan, feb, mar) 
%m = month number (01 - 12) 
%y = year within century (e.g. 89) 
%Y = year as CCYY (e.g. 1989) 
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-d 


default 


-h 


help 


-e 


error 


-P 


prompt 


-k 


pid 


-s 


signal 



Defines the default value as default. 
The default does not have to meet the format criteria. 
Defines the help messages as help. 
Defines the error message as error. 
Defines the prompt message as prompt. 

Specifies that process ID pid is to be sent a signal if the user chooses 
to abort. 

Specifies that the process ID pid defined with the -k option 
is to be sent signal signal when quit is chosen. If no signal is 
specified, SIGTERM is used. 
input Input to be verified against format criteria. 

EXIT CODES 

0 = Successful execution 

1 = EOF on input 

2 = Usage error 

3 = User termination (quit) 

4 = Garbled format argument 

NOTES 

The default prompt for ckdate is: 

Enter the date [?,q] : 

The default error message is: 

ERROR - Please enter a date, using the following format: <for- 
mat>. 

The default help message is: 

Please enter a date, using the following format: <format>. 

When the quit option is chosen (and allowed), q is returned along with the return 
code 3. The valdate module will not produce any output. It returns zero for 
success and non-zero for failure. 
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NAME 

ckgidy errgicJ, helpgid, valgid - prompts for and validates a group id 
SYNOPSIS 

ckgid [-Q] [-W zuidth] [-m] [-d default] [-h help] [-e error] [-p prompt] 
[-k pid [-S signal]] 

errgid [~W] [-e error] 
helpgid [-W] [-m] [-h help] 
valgid input 

DESCRIPTION 

ckgid prompts a user and validates the response. It defines, among other things, 
a prompt message whose response should be an existing group ID, text for help 
and error messages, and a default value (which will be returned if the user 
responds with a carriage return). 

All messages are limited in length to 70 characters and are formatted automati- 
cally. Any white space used in the definition (including newline) is stripped. 
The -W option cancels the automatic formatting. When a tilde is placed at the 
beginning or end of a message definition, the default text will be inserted at that 
point, allowing both custom text and the default text to be displayed. 

If the prompt, help or error message is not defined, the default message (as 
defined under NOTES) will be displayed. 

Three visual tool modules are linked to the ckgid command. They are errgid 
(which formats and displays an error message), helpgid (which formats and 
displays a help message), and valgid (which validates a response). These 
modules should be used in conjunction with FML objects. In this instance, the 
FML object defines the prompt. 

The options and arguments for this command are: 

-Q Specifies that quit will not be allowed as a valid response. 

-W width Specifies that prompt, help and error messages will be formatted to a 
line length of wz^f/i. 

-in Displays a list of all groups when help is requested or when the user 

makes an error. 

-d default Defines the default value as default. The default is not validated and 

so does not have to meet any criteria, 
-h help Defines the help messages as help. 
-e error Defines the error message as error. 
-p prompt Defines the prompt message as prompt. 

-k pid Specifies that process ID pid is to be sent a signal if the user chooses 
to abort. 

-s signal Specifies that the process ID pid defined with the -k option is to be 
sent signal signal when quit is chosen. If no signal is specified, 
SIGTERM is used. 
' input Input to be verified against /etc/group 
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EXIT CODES 

0 = Successful execution 

1 = EOF on input 

2 = Usage error 

3 = User termination (quit) 

NOTES 

The default prompt for ckgid is: 

Enter the name of an existing grovqp [?rq] : 

The default error message is: 

ERROR - Please enter the naitie of an existing group. 

(if the -m option of ckgid is used, a list of valid groups is displayed here) 

The default help message is: 

Please enter an existing group name. 

(if the -m option of ckgid is used, a list of valid groups is displayed here) 

When the quit option is chosen (and allowed), q is returned along with the return 
code 3. The valgid module will not produce any output. It returns zero for 
success and non-zero for failure. 
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NAME 

ckint - display a prompt; verify and return an integer value 
SYNOPSIS 

ckint [-Q] [-W width] [-b base] [-d default] l-h help] [-e error] [-p prompt] 
[-k pid [-S signal] ] 

errint [-W] [-b base] [-e error] 
helpint [-W] [-b base] [-h help] 
valint [-b base] input 

DESCRIPTION 

ckint prompts a user, then validates the response. It defines, among other 
things, a prompt message whose response should be an integer, text for help and 
error messages, and a default value (which will be returned if the user responds 
with a carriage return). 

All messages are limited in length to 70 characters and are formatted automati- 
cally. Any white space used in the definition (including newline) is stripped. 
The -W option cancels the automatic formatting. When a tilde is placed at the 
beginning or end of a message definition, the default text will be inserted at that 
point, allowing both custom text and the default text to be displayed. 

If the prompt, help or error message is not defined, the default message (as 
defined under NOTES) will be displayed. 

Three visual tool modules are linked to the ckint command. They are errint 
(which formats and displays an error message), helpint (which formats and 
displays a help message), and valint (which validates a response). These 
modules should be used in conjunction with FML objects. In this instance, the 
FML object defines the prompt. When base is defined in the errint and helpint 
modules, the messages will include the expected base of the input. 

The options and arguments for this command are: 

-Q Specifies that quit will not be allowed as a valid response. 

-W Specifies that prompt, help and error messages will be formatted to a line 
length of width. 

-b Defines the base for input. Must be 2 to 36, default is 10. 

-d Defines the default value as default. The default is not validated and so 
does not have to meet any criteria. 

-h Defines the help messages as help. 

-e Defines the error message as error. 

-p Defines the prompt message as prompt. 

-k Specifies that process ID pid is to be sent a signal if the user chooses to 
abort. 

-s Specifies that the process ID pid defined with the -k option is to be sent 
signal signal when quit is chosen. If no signal is specified, SIGTERM is 
used. 
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input Input to be verified against base criterion. 

EXIT CODES 

0 = Successful execution 

1 = EOF on input 

2 = Usage error 

3 = User termination (quit) 

NOTES 

The default base 10 prompt for ckint is: 

Enter an integer [7,q}: 
The default base 10 error message is: 

ERROR - Please enter an integer. 

The default base 10 help message is: 

Please enter an integer. 

The messages are changed from "integer" to "base base integer" if the base is set to 
a number other than 10. 

When the quit option is chosen (and allowed), q is returned along with the return 
code 3. The valint module will not produce any output. It returns zero for 
success and non-zero for failure. 
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NAME 

ckitem - build a menu; prompt for and return a menu item 
SYNOPSIS 

ckitem [-Q] [-W width] [-uno] l-tfile] [-1 label] [[-i invis] [, ...]] [-m max] 
[-d default] [-h help] [-e error] [-p prompt] [-k pi^f [-s si^a/]] [c/zozce [...]] 

erritem [-W] [-e error] [choice [...]] 
helpint [-W] [-h help] [choice [...]] 

DESCRIPTION 

ckitem builds a menu and prompts the user to choose one item from a menu of 
items. It then verifies the response. Options for this command define, among 
other things, a prompt message whose response will be a menu item, text for 
help and error messages, and a default value (which will be returned if the user 
responds with a carriage return). 

By default, the menu is formatted so that each item is prepended by a number 
and is printed in columns across the terminal. Column length is determined by 
the longest choice. Items are alphabetized. 

All messages are limited in length to 70 characters and are formatted automati- 
cally. Any white space used in the definition (including newline) is stripped. 
The -W option cancels the automatic formatting. When a tilde is placed at the 
beginning or end of a message definition, the default text will be inserted at that 
point, allowing both custom text and the default text to be displayed. 

If the prompt, help or error message is not defined, the default message (as 
defined under NOTES) will be displayed. 

Two visual tool modules are linked to the ckitem command. They are erritem 
(which formats and displays an error message) and helpitem (which formats and 
displays a help message). These modules should be used in conjunction with 
FML objects. In this instance, the FML object defines the prompt. When choice is 
defined in these modules, the messages will describe the available menu choice 
(or choices). 

The options and arguments for this command are: 

-Q Specifies that quit will not be allowed as a valid response. 

-W Specifies that prompt, help and error messages will be formatted to a line 
length of width. 

-u Specifies that menu items should be displayed as an unnumbered list. 

-n Specifies that menu items should not be displayed in alphabetical order. 

-o Specifies that only one menu token will be returned. 

-f Defines a file, file, which contains a list of menu items to be displayed. 
[The format of this file is: token<tab>description. Lines beginning 
with a pound sign (#) are designated as comments and ignored.] 

-1 Defines a label, label, to print above the menu. 
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-i Defines invisible menu choices (those which will not be printed in the 
menu). (For example, "all" used as an invisible choice would mean it is a 
legal option but does not appear in the menu. Any number of invisible 
choices may be defined,) Invisible choices should be made known to a 
user either in the prompt or in a help message. 

-m Defines the maximum number of menu choices allowed. 

-d Defines the default value as default. The default is not validated and so 
does not have to meet any criteria. 

-h Defines the help messages as help. 

-e Defines the error message as error. 

-p E)efines the prompt message as prontfft. 

-k Specifies that the process ID pid is to be sent a signal if the user chooses to 
abort. 

-s Specifies that process ID pid defined with the -k option is to be sent signal 
signal when quit is chosen. If no signal is specified, SIGTERM is used. 

choice Defines menu items. Items should be separated by white space or new- 
line. 

SEE ALSO 

allocinenu(3X) 
printmenuOX) 
setinvisOX) 
setitemsOX) 

EXIT CODES 

0 = Successful execution 

1 = EOF on input 

2 = Usage error 

3 = User termination (quit) 

4 - No choices from which to choose 

NOTES 

The user may input the number of the menu item if choices are numbered or as 
much of the string required for a unique identification of the item. Long menus 
are paged with 10 items per page. 

When menu entries are defined both in a file (by using the -f option) and also on 
the command line, they are usually combined alphabetically. However, if the -n 
option is used to suppress alphabetical ordering, then the entries defined in the 
file are shown first, followed by the options defined on the command line. 

The default prompt for ckitem is: 

Enter selection [?,??rq]: 

One question mark will give a help message and then redisplay the prompt. Two 
question marks will give a help message and then redisplay the menu label, the 
menu and the prompt. 
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The default error message is: 

ERROR - Does not match an available menu selection. 
Enter one of the following: 

— the nuirber of the menu item you wish to select 

— the token associated withe the menu item, 

— partial string which uniquely identifies the token for the 
menu item 

^ ?? to reprint the menu 



The default help message is: 



Enter one of the following: 

— the number of the menu item you wish to select 

— the token associated with the menu item, 

— partial string which uniquely identifies the token for the 
menu item 

— ?? to reprint the menu 

When the quit option is chosen (and allowed), q is returned along with the return 
code 3. 
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NAME 

ckkeywd - prompts for and validates a keyword 
SYNOPSIS 

ckkeywd [-Q] [-W width] [-d default] [-h help] [-e error] [-p prompt] 
[-k pid [-S signal]] [keyword [...]] 

DESCRIPTION 

ckkeywd prompts a user and validates the response. It defines, among other 
things, a prompt message whose response should be one of a list of keywords, 
text for help and error messages, and a default value (which will be returned if 
the user responds with a carriage return). The answer returned from this com- 
mand must match one of the defined list of keywords. 

All messages are limited in length to 70 characters and are formatted automati- 
cally. Any white space used in the definition (including newline) is stripped. 
The -W option cancels the automatic formatting. When a tilde is placed at the 
beginning or end of a message definition, the default text will be inserted at that 
point, allowing both custom text and the default text to be displayed. 

If the prompt, help or error message is not defined, the default message (as 
defined under NOTES) will be displayed. 

-Q Specifies that quit will not be allowed as a valid response. 

-W Specifies that prompt, help and error messages will be formatted to a line 
length of width. 

-d Defines the default value as default. The default is not validated and so 
does not have to meet any criteria. 

-h Defines the help messages as help. 

-e Defines the error message as error, 

-p Defines the prompt message as prompt. 

-k Specifies that process ID pid is to be sent a signal if the user chooses to 
abort. 

-s Specifies that the process ID pid defined with the -k option is to be sent 
signal signal when quit is chosen. If no signal is specified, SIGTERM is 
used. 

keyword 

Defines the keyword, or list of keywords, against which the answer will 
be verified. 

EXIT CODES 

0 = Successful execution 

1 = EOF on input 

2 = Usage error 

3 = User termination (quit) 

4 = No keywords from which to choose 
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NOTES 

The default prompt for ckkeywd is: 

Enter selection [keyword, [ . . . ] ^ q] : 

The default error message is: 

ERROR - Does not natch any of the valid selections. 
Please enter one of the following keywords: 
keyword [ ^ . . . ] 

The default help message is: 

Please enter one of the following keywords: 
keyword [,...] 

When the quit option is chosen (and allowed), q is returned along with the return 
code 3. 
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NAME 

ckpath - display a prompt; verify and rettirn a pathname 
SYNOPSIS 

ckpath l-Q] l-'^ width] [-a|l] [-b|cjg|y] [-n|[o|z]] [-rtwx] [-^default] 
[-h help] [-e error] [-p prompt] [-k pid [-s signal]] 

errpath [-W] [-a 1 1] [-b | c | g | y] [-n | [o | z]] [-rtwx] [-e error] 
helppath [-W] [-a|l] [-b|c|g|y] [~n|[o|z]] [-rtwx] l-h help] 
valpath [-a|l] [-b|c|g|y] [-n|[o|z]] I-rtwx] input 

DESCRIPTION 

ckpath prompts a user and validates the response. It defines, among other 
things, a prompt message whose response should be a pathname, text for help 
and error messages, and a default value (which will be returned if the user 
responds with a carriage return). 

The pathname must obey the criteria specified by the first group of options. If no 
criteria is defined, the pathname must be for a normal file that does not yet exist. 
If neither -a (absolute) or -1 (relative) is given, then either is assumed to be 
valid. 

All messages are limited in length to 70 characters and are formatted automati- 
cally. Any white space used in the definition (including newline) is stripped. 
The -W option cancels the automatic formatting. When a tilde is placed at the 
beginning or end of a message definition, the default text will be inserted at that 
point, allowing both custom text and the default text to be displayed. 

If the prompt, help or error message is not defined, the default message (as 
defined under NOTES) will be displayed. 

Three visual tool modules are linked to the ckpath command. They are errpath 
(which formats and displays an error message), helppath (which formats and 
displays a help message), and valpath (which validates a response). These 
modules should be used in conjunction with FACE objects. In this instance, the 
FACE object defines the prompt. 

The options and arguments for this command are: 

-<J Specifies that quit will not be allowed as a valid response. 

-W Specifies that prompt, help and error messages will be formatted to a line 
length of width. 

-a Pathname must be an absolute path. 

-1 Pathname must be a relative path. 

-b Pathname must be a block special file. 

-c Pathname must be a character special file. 

-g Pathname must be a regular file. 

-y Pathname must be a directory. 
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-n Pathname must not exist (must be new). 

-o Pathname must exist (must be old). 

-z Pathname must have a length greater than 0 bytes. 

-r Pathname must be readable. 

-t Pathname must be creatable (touchable). Pathname will be created if it 
does not already exist. 

-w Pathname must be writable. 

-X Pathname must be executable. 

-d Defines the default value as default. The default is not validated and so 
does not have to meet any criteria. 

-h Defines the help messages as help. 

-e Defines the error message as error. 

-p Defines the prompt message as prompt. 

-k Specifies that process ID pid is to be sent a signal if the user chooses to 
abort. 

-s Specifies that the process ID pid defined with the -k option is to be sent 
signal signal when quit is chosen. If no signal is specified, SIGTERM is 
used. 

input Input to be verified against validation options. 

EXIT CODES 

0 = Successful execution 

1 = EOF on input 

2 = Usage error 

3 = User termination (quit) 

4 = Mutually exclusive options 

NOTES 

The text of the default messages for ckpath depends upon the criteria options 
that have been used. An example default prompt for ckpath (using the -a 
option) is: 

Enter a pathname l?,q]: 

An example default error message (using the -a option) is: 

ERROR - Invalid pathname entered. A pathname is a filename, 
optionally preceded by parent directories . 

An example default help message is: 

A pathname is a filename, optionally preceded by parent direc- 
tories. The pathname you enter: 

- mast contain 1 to {NAME_MAX} characters 

— must not contain a spaces or special characters 
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NAME_MAX is a system variable that is defined in limits .h. 

When the quit option is chosen (and allowed), q is returned along with the return 
code 3. The valpath module will not produce any output. It returns zero for 
success and non-zero for failure. 
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NAME 



ckrange ~ prompts for and validates an integer 
SYNOPSIS 

ckrange [-Q] [-W width] [-1 loiver] l-u upper] [-b base] [-d default] [-h help] 
[-e error] [-p prompt] [-k pid [-s signal]] 

errange [-W] [-1 lower] [-u upper] [~e error] 
helprange [-W] [-1 lozver] [-u upper] [-h /i^/;?] 
valrange [-1 bzver] [-u upper] [-b base] input 

DESCRIPTION 

ckrange prompts a user and validates the response. It defines, among other 
things, a prompt message whose response should be an integer in the range 
specified, text for help and error messages, and a default value (which will be 
returned if the user responds with a carriage return). 

This command also defines a range for valid input. If either the lower or upper 
limit is left undefined, then the range is bounded on only one end. 

All messages are limited in length to 70 characters and are formatted automati- 
cally. Any white space used in the definition (including newline) is stripped. 
The -W option cancels the automatic formatting. When a tilde is placed at the 
beginning or end of a message definition, the default text will be inserted at that 
point, allowing both custom text and the default text to be displayed. 

If the prompt, help or error message is not defined, the default message (as 
defined under NOTES) will be displayed. 

Three visual tool modules are linked to the ckrange command. They are 
errange (which formats and displays an error message), helprange (which for- 
mats and displays a help message), and valrange (which validates a response). 
These modules should be used in conjunction with FACE objects. In this 
instance, the FACE object defines the prompt. 

The options and arguments for this command are: 

-Q Specifies that quit will not be allowed as a valid response. 

-W Specifies that prompt, help and error messages will be formatted to a line 
length of width. 

*1 Defines the lower limit of the range as lozver. Default is the machine's 
largest negative integer or long. 

-u Defines the upper limit of the range as upper. Default is the machine's 
largest positive integer or long. 

-b Defines the base for input. Must be 2 to 36, default is 10. 

-d Defines the default value as default. The default is not validated and so 
does not have to meet any criteria. 

-h Defines the help messages as help. 
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-e Defines the error message as error. 
-p Defines the prompt message as prompt. 

-k Specifies that process ID pid is to be sent a signal if the user chooses to 
abort. 

-s Specifies that the process ID pid defined with the -k option is to be sent 
signal signal when quit is chosen. If no signal is specified, SIGTERM is 
used. 

input Input to be verified against upper and lower limits and base. 

EXIT CODES 

0 = Successful execution 

1 = EOF on input 

2 = Usage error 

3 = User termination (quit) 

NOTES 

The default base 10 prompt for ckrange is: 

Enter an integer between lower J)ound and upper Jjound [q,?]: 

The default base 10 error message is: 

ERROR - Please enter an integer between lower _bound and 
upperjbound. 

The default base 10 help message is: 

Please enter an integer between lower Jjound and upperjbound. 

The messages are changed from "integer" to "base base integer" if the base is set to 
a number other than 10. 

When the quit option is chosen (and allowed), q is returned along with the return 
code 3. The valrange module will not produce any output. It returns zero for 
success and non-zero for failure. 
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NAME 

ckstr - display a prompt; verify and return a string answer 
SYNOPSIS 

ckstr [-Q] [-W width] [[-r regexp] [...]] [-1 length] [-d default] [-h help] [-e error] 
[-p prompt] [-k pid [-s signal]] 

errstr [-W] [-e error] 
helpstr [-W] [-h help] 
valstr input 

DESCRIPTION 

ckstr prompts a user and validates the response. It defines, among other things, 
a prompt message whose response should be a string, text for help and error 
messages, and a default value (which will be returned if the user responds with a 
carriage return). 

The answer returned from this command must match the defined regular expres- 
sion and be no longer than the length specified. If no regular expression is given, 
valid input must be a string with a length less than or equal to the length defined 
with no internal, leading or trailing white space. If no length is defined, the 
length is not checked. Either a regular expression or a length must be given with 
the command. 

All messages are limited in length to 70 characters and are formatted automati- 
cally. Any white space used in the definition (including newline) is stripped. 
The -W option cancels the automatic formatting. When a tilde is placed at the 
beginning or end of a message definition, the default text will be inserted at that 
point, allowing both custom text and the default text to be displayed. 

If the prompt, help or error message is not defined, the default message (as 
defined under NOTES) will be displayed. 

Three visual tool modules are linked to the ckstr command. They are errstr 
(which formats and displays an error message), helpstr (which formats and 
displays a help message), and valstr (which validates a response). These 
modules should be used in conjunction with FACE objects. In this instance, the 
FACE object defines the prompt. 

The options and arguments for this command are: 

-Q Specifies that quit will not be allowed as a valid response. 

-W Specifies that prompt, help and error messages will be formatted to a line 
length of width. 

-r Specifies a regular expression, regexp, against which the input should be 
validated. May include white space. If multiple expressions are defined, 
the answer must match only one of them. 

-1 Specifies the maximum length of the input. 

-d Defines the default value as default. The default is not validated and so 
does not have to meet any criteria. 
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-h I>efines the help messages as help, 
-e Defines the error message as error. 
-p Defines the prompt message as prompt, 

-k Specifies that process ID pid is to be sent a signal if the user chooses to 
abort. 

-s Specifies that the process ID pid defined with the -k option is to be sent 
signal signal when quit is chosen. If no signal is specified, SIGTERM is 
used. 

input Input to be verified against format length and /or regular expression cri- 
teria. 

EXIT CODES 

0 = Successful execution 

1 = EOF on input 

2 = Usage error 

3 = User termination (quit) 

NOTES 

The default prompt for ckstr is: 

Enter an appropriate value [?,q]: 

The default error message is dependent upon the type of validation involved. 
The user will be told either that the length or the pattern matching failed. 

The default help message is also dependent upon the type of validation involved. 
If a regular expression has been defined, the message is: 

Please enter a string which matches the following pattern: 
regexp 

Other messages define the length requirement and the definition of a string. 

When the quit option is chosen (and allowed), q is returned along with the return 
code 3. The valstr module will not produce any output. It returns zero for 
success and non-zero for failure. 
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NAME 

cktime - display a prompt; verify and return a time of day 
SYNOPSIS 

cktime [-Q] [-W width] [-f format] [-d default] [-h help] [-e error] [-p prompt] 
[-k pid 1-8 signal]] 

errtime [-W] [-e error] [-f format] 
helptixne [-W] hh /i^Zp] [-f format] 
valtime [-f format] input 

DESCRIPTION 

cktime prompts a user and validates the response. It defines, among other 
things, a prompt message whose response should be a time, text for help and 
error messages, and a default value (which will be returned if the user responds 
with a carriage return). The user response must match the defined format for the 
time of day. 

All messages are limited in length to 70 characters and are formatted automati- 
cally. Any white space used in the definition (including newline) is stripped. 
The -W option cancels the automatic formatting. When a tilde is placed at the 
beginning or end of a message definition, the default text will be inserted at that 
point, allowing both custom text and the default text to be displayed. 

If the prompt, help or error message is not defined, the default message (as 
defined under NOTES) will be displayed. 

Three visual tool modules are linked to the cktime command. They are errtime 
(which formats and displays an error message), helptime (which formats and 
displays a help message), and valtime (which validates a response). These 
modules should be used in conjunction with FML objects. In this instance, the 
FML object defines the prompt. When format is defined in the errtime and 
helptime modules, the messages will describe the expected format. 

The options and arguments for this command are: 

-Q Specifies that quit will not be allowed as a valid response. 

-W Specifies that prompt, help and error messages will be formatted to a line 
length of width. 

-f Specifies the format against which the input will be verified. Possible for- 
mats and their definitions are: 



%H 




hour (00 - 23) 


%I 




hour (00 - 12) 


%M 




minute (00 - 59) 


%p 




ante meridian or post meridian 


%r 




time as %I:%M:%S %p 


%R 




time as %H:%M (the default format) 


%S 




seconds (00 - 59) 


%T 




time as %H:%M:%S 
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-d Defines the default value as default. The default is not validated and so 
does not have to meet any criteria. 

-h Defines the help messages as help. 

-e Defines the error message as error. 

-p Defines the prompt message as prompt. 

-k Specifies that process ID pid is to be sent a signal if the user chooses to 
abort. 

-s Specifies that the process ID pid defined with the -k option is to be sent 
signal signal when quit is chosen. If no signal is specified, SIGTERM is 
used. 

input Input to be verified against format criteria. 

EXIT CODES 

0 = Successful execution 

1 = EOF on input 

2 = Usage error 

3 = User termination (quit) 

4 = Garbled format argument 

NOTES 

The default prompt for cktiine is: 

Enter the time of day [?rq] : 

The default error message is: 

ERROR - Please enter the time of day^ using the following for- 
mat: 
<formttt> 

The default help message is: 

Please enter the time of day, using the following format: 

<format> 

When the quit option is chosen (and allowed), q is returned along with the return 
code 3. The valtime module will not produce any output. It returns zero for 
success and non-zero for failure. 
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NAME 

ckuid - prompts for and validates a user ID 
SYNOPSiS 

ckuid [-Q] [-W width] [-m] [-d default] [-h help] [-e error] [-p prompt] 
l-kpidl-a signal]] 

erruid [-W] [-e error] 
helpuid [-W] [-m] [-h help] 
valuid input 

DESCRIPTION 

ckuid prompts a user and validates the response. It defines, among other things, 
a prompt message whose response should be an existing user ID, text for help 
and error messages, and a default value (which will be returned if the user 
responds with a carriage return). 

All messages are limited in length to 70 characters and are formatted automati- 
cally. Any white space used in the definition (including newline) is stripped. 
The -W option cancels the automatic formatting. When a tilde is placed at the 
beginning or end of a message definition, the default text will be inserted at that 
point, allowing both custom text and the default text to be displayed. 

If the prompt, help or error message is not defined, the default message (as 
defined under NOTES) will be displayed. 

Three visual tool modules are linked to the ckuid command. They are erruid 
(which formats and displays an error message), helpuid (which formats and 
displays a help message), and valuid (which validates a response). These 
modules should be used in conjunction with FML objects. In this instance, the 
FML object defines the prompt. 

The options and arguments for this command are: 

-Q Specifies that quit will not be allowed as a valid response. 

-W Specifies that prompt, help and error messages will be formatted to a line 
length of width. 

-m Displays a list of all logins when help is requested or when the user 
makes an error. 

-d Defines the default value as default. The default is not validated and so 
does not have to meet any criteria. 

-h Defines the help messages as help. 

-e Defines the error message as error. 

-p Defines the prompt message as prompt. 

-k Specifies that process ID pid is to be sent a signal if the user chooses to 
abort. 

-s Specifies that the process ID pid defined with the -k option is to be sent 
signal signal when quit is chosen. If no signal is specified, $|GfiB|f is 
used. 
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input Input to be verified against /etc/passwd. 

EXIT CODES 

0 = Successful execution 

1 = EOF on input 

2 = Usage error 

3 = User termination (quit) 

NOTES 

The default prompt for ckuid is: 

Enter the login name of an existing user [?fq]: 

The default error message is: 

ERROR - Please enter t±Le login naine of an existing user. 
Select the help option (?) for a list of valid login names. 

(Last line appears only if the -m option of ckuid is used) 

The default help message is: 

Please enter the login name of an existing user. 

(If the -m option of ckuid is used, a list of valid groups is also displayed.) 

When the quit option is chosen (and allowed), q is returned along with the return 
code 3. The valuid module will not produce any output. It returns zero for 
success and non-zero for failure. 
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NAME 

ckyorn prompts for and validates yes/no 
SYNOPSIS 

ckyorn [-Q] [-W width] [-d default] [-h help] [-e error] [-p prompt] 
[-k pid [-S signal]] 

erryorn [-W] [-e error] 
helpyorn l-Vf] l-h help] 
valyorn input 

DESCRIPTION 

ckyorn prompts a user and validates the response. It defines, among other 
things, a prompt message for a yes or no answer, text for help and error mes- 
sages, and a defaxilt value (which will be returned if the user responds with a car- 
riage return). 

All messages are limited in length to 70 characters and are formatted automati- 
cally. Any white space used in the definition (including newline) is stripped. 
The -W option cancels the automatic formatting. When a tilde is placed at the 
beginning or end of a message definition, the default text will be inserted at that 
point, allowing both custom text and the default text to be displayed. 

If the prompt, help or error message is not defined, the default message (as 
defined under NOTES) will be displayed. 

Three visual tool modules are linked to the ckyorn command. They are erryorn 
(which formats and displays an error message), helpyorn (which formats and 
displays a help message), and valyorn (which validates a response). These 
modules should be used in conjunction with FACE objects. In this instance, the 
FACE object defines the prompt. 

The options and arguments for this command are: 

-Q Specifies that quit will not be allowed as a valid response. 

-W Specifies that prompt, help and error messages will be formatted to a line 
length of width. 

-d Defines the default value as default. The default is not validated and so 
does not have to meet any criteria. 

-h Defines the help messages as help. 

-e Defines the error message as error. 

-p Defines the prompt message as prompt. 

-k Specifies that process ID pid is to be sent a signal if the user chooses to 
abort. 

-s Specifies that the process ID pid defined with the -k option is to be sent 
signal signal when quit is chosen. If no signal is specified, SIGTERM is 
used. 

input Input to be verified as y, yes, Y, Yes, YES or n, no, N, No, NO. 
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EXIT CODES 

0 = Successful execution 

1 = EOF on input 

2 = Usage error 

3 = User termination (quit) 

NOTES 

The default prompt for ckyorn is: 

Yes or No [y,n,?,q]: 
The default error message is: 

ERROR - Please enter yes or no. 

The de^ult help message is: 

To respond in the affirmative, enter y, yes, Y, or YES. 
To respond in the negative, enter n, no, N, or NO. 

When the quit option is chosen (and allowed), q is returned along with the return 
code 3. The valyorn module will not produce any output. It returns zero for 
success and non-zero for failure. 
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NAME 

dispgid - displays a list of all valid group names 

SYNOPSIS 

dispgid 

DESCRIPTION 

dispgid displays a list of all group names on the system (one group per line). 

EXIT CODES 

0 = Successful execution 

1 - Cannot read the group file 
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NAME 

dispuid - displays a list of all valid user names 

SYNOPSIS 

dispuid 

DESCRIPTION 

dispuid displays a list of all user names on the system (one line per name). 

EXIT CODES 

0 = Successful execution 

1 = Cannot read the password file 
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NAME 

pkginf o - display software package information 
SYNOPSIS 

pkginf o [-q|x|l] [-p|i] [-a arch] [-v version] 

[-C categoryl, [caUgory2[, ...]]] lpkginst[,pkginst[, ...]]] 

pkginf o [-d device [-q|x|l] [-a arch] [-v version] 

C-c categoryl, [caUgory2[, ...]]] ipkginst[,pkginst[, ...]]] 

DESCRIPTION 

pkginf o displays information about software packages which are installed on the 
system (with the first synopsis) or which reside on a particular device or direc- 
tory (with the second synopsis). Only the package name and abbreviation for 
pre-SVR4 packages will be included in the display. 

The options for this command are: 

-q Does not list any information, but can be used from a program to 

check (i£., query) whether or not a package has been installed. 

-X Designates an extracted listing of package information. It contains the 

package abbreviation, package name, package architecture (if available) 
and package version (if available). 

-1 Designates long format, which includes all available information about 

the designated package(s). 

-p Designates that information should be presented only for partially 

installed packages. 

-i Designates that information should be presented only for fully 

installed packages. 

-a Specifies the architecture of the package as arch. 

-V Specifies the version of the package as version. "All compatible ver- 

sions" can be requested by preceding the version name with a tilde O- 
Multiple white space is replaced with a single space during version 
comparison. 

-c Selects packages to be display based on the category category. 

(Categories are defined in the category field of the pkginfo file.) If 
more than one category is supplied, the package must only match one 
of the list of categories. The match is not case specific. 

pkginst Designates a package by its instance. An instance can be the package 
abbreviation or a specific instance (for example, inst.l or 
inst .beta). All instances of package can be requested by inst . *. 

-d Defines a device, device, on which the software resides, device can be a 

directory pathname or the identifiers for tape, floppy disk, removable 
disk, etc. The special token "spool" may be used to indicate the 
default installation spool directory. 
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NOTES 

Without options, pkginf o lists the primary category, package instance, and name 
of all completely installed and partially installed packages. One line per package 
selected is produced. 

The -p and -i options are meaningless if used in conjunction with the -d 
option. 

The options -q, -x, and -1 are mutually exclusive. 

pkginfo cannot tell if a pre-SVR4 package is only partially installed. It is 
assumed that all pre-SVR4 packages are fully installed. 

SEE ALSO 

pkgadddM), pkgask(lM), pkgchkdM), pkgnttdM), pkgtrans(l). 
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NAME 

pkgink - produce an installable package 
SYNOPSIS 

pkgmk [-o] [-d device] [-r rootpath] [-b basdir] [-1 limit] [-a arch] 

[~v version] [-p pstamp] [-f prototype] [variable=vdlue . . . ] [pkginst] 

DESCRIPTION 

pkgmk produces an installable package to be used as input to the pkgadd com- 
mand. The package contents will be in directory structure format. 

The command uses the package prototype file as input and creates a pkgmap file. 
The contents for each entry in the prototype file is copied to the appropriate 
output location. Information concerning the contents (checksum, file size, 
modification date) is computed and stored in the pkginap file, along with attribute 
information specified in the prototype file. 

-o Overwrites the same instance, package instance will be overwrit- 

ten if it already exists. 

-d Creates the package on device, device can be a directory path- 

name or the identifiers for a floppy disk or removable disk (for 
example, /dev/diskette). The default device is the installation 
spool directory. 

-r Ignores destination paths in the prototype file. Instead, uses the 

indicated rootpath with the source pathname appended to locate 
objects on the source machine. 

-b Prepends the indicated basedir to locate relocatable objects on the 

source machine. 

-1 Specifies the maximum size in 512 byte blocks of the output dev- 

ice as limit. By default, if the output file is a directory or a 
mountable device, pkgmk will employ the df command to 
d)mamically calculate the amount of available space on the out- 
put device. Useful in conjunction with pkgtrans to create pack- 
age with datastream format. 

-a Overrides the architecture information provided in the pkginf o 

file with arch. 

-V Overrides version information provided in the pkginf o file with 

version. 

-p Overrides the production stamp definition in the pkginfo file 

with pstamp. 

-f Uses the file prototype as input to the command. The default 

prototype filename is [Pplrototype. 

variable=value Places the indicated variable in the packaging environment. [See 
protptype(4) for definitions of packaging variables.] 

pkginst Specifies the package by its instance. An instance can be the 

package abbreviation or a specific instance (for example, inst . 1). 
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NOTES 

Architecture information is provided on the command line with the -a option or 
in the prototype file. If no architecture information is supplied at all, the output 
of unaxne -m will be used. 

Version information is provided on the command line with the -v option or in 
the prototype file. If no version information is supplied, a default based on the 
current date will be provided. 

Command line definitions for both architecture and version override the proto- 
type definitions. 

SEE ALSO 

pkgparan<l), pkgprotod), pkgtrans(l). 
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NAME 

pkgparam - displays package parameter values 
SYNOPSIS 

pkgparam [-v][-d device] pkginst [paratnl . . . ] ] 
pkgparam -ffile [-v] [paraml . . .]] 

DESCRIPTION 

pkgparam displays the value associated with the parameter or parameters 
requested on the command line. The values are located in either the pkginf o file 
for pkginst or from the specific file named with the -f option. 

One parameter value is shown per line. Only the value of a parameter is given 
unless the -v option is used. With this option, the output of the command is in 
this format: 

parameterl = ' valuel ' 
parameter!^ ' valuel ' 
parameters^' valueS' 

If no parameters are specified on the command line, values for all parameters 
associated with the package are shown. 

Options and arguments for this command are: 

-V Specifies verbose mode. Displays name of parameter and its value. 

-d Specifies the device on which a pkginst is stored. It can be a directory 
pathname or the identifiers for tape, floppy disk or removable disk (for 
example, /var/txrp, /dev/diskette, and /dev/dsk/cldOsO). The 
default device is the installation spool directory. If no instance name is 
given, parameter information for all packages residing in device is shown. 

-f Requests that the command read file for parameter values. 

pkginst Defines a specific package instance for which parameter values should be 
displayed. The format pkginst.* can be used to indicate all instances of a 
package. 

param Defines a specific parameter whose value should be displayed. 
ERRORS 

If parameter information is not available for the indicated package, the command 
exits with a non-zero status. 

NOTES 

The -f synopsis allows you to specify the file from which parameter values 
should be extracted. This file should be in the same format as a pkginf o file. As 
an example, such a file might be created during package development and used 
while testing software during this stage. 
SEE ALSO 

pkgmkd), pkgparam(3x), pkgproto(l), pgktrans(l). 
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NAME 

pkgproto - generate a prototype file 
SYNOPSIS 

pkgproto [-i] [-c class] lpathl[^ath2] . . .] 
DESCRIPTION 

pkgproto scans the indicated paths and generates a prototype file that may be 
used as input to the pkgink command. 

-i Ignores symbolic links and records the paths as ftype=f (a file) versus 

ftype=s(symbolic link) 

-c Maps the class of all paths to class, 

pathl Pathname where objects are located. 

pathZ Pathname which should be substituted on output for pathl. 

If no paths are specified on the command line, standard input is assumed to be a 
list of paths. If the pathname listed on the command line is a directory, the con- 
tents of the directory is searched. However, if input is read from stdin, a direc- 
tory specified as a pathname will not be searched. 

NOTES 

By default, pkgproto creates symbolic link entries for any symbolic link encoun- 
tered (ftype=s). When you use the -i option, pkgproto creates a file entry for 
symbolic links (ftype=f). The prototype file would have to be edited to assign 
such file types as "v" (volatile), "e" (editable), or "x" (exclusive directory), 
pkgproto detects linked files. If multiple files are linked together, the first path 
encountered is considered the source of the link. 

EXAMPLE 

The following two examples show uses of pkgproto and a parial listing of the 
output produced. 

Example 1: 

$ pkgproto /usr/bin-bin /usr/usr/bin-usrbin /etc-»etc 

f none bin/sed»/bin/sed 0775 bin bin 

£ none bin/sh«-/bin/sh 0755 bin daemon 

f none bin/sort-/bin/sort 0755 bin bin 

f none usrbin/sdb-/usr/bin/sdb 0775 bin bin 

f none usrbin/shl-/usrA>in/shl 4755 bin bin 

d none etc/master. d 0755 root daemon 

£ none etc/master. d/kemel^/etc/master.d/kemel 0644 root daemon 
£ none etc/rc-/etc/rc 0744 root daemon 
Example 2: 

$ £ind / -type d -print I pkgproto 

d none / 755 root root 

d none /usr/bin 755 bin bin 

d none /usr 755 root root 

d none /usr/bin 775 bin bin 

d none /etc 755 root root 

d none /tasp 111 root root 
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SEE ALSO 

pkgnikd), pkgparaxndX pkgtrans(l). 
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NAME 

pkgtrans translate package format 
SYNOPSIS 

pkgtrans [-ions] devicel device! [ pkginstl [ pkginstl [...]]] 
DESCRIPTION 

pkgtrans translates an installable package from one format to another. It 
translates: 

a file system format to a datastream 

a datastream to a file system format 

a file system format to another file system format 
The options and arguments for this command are: 
-i Copies only the pkginfo and pkgmap files. 

-o Overwrites the same instance on the destination device, package 

instance will be overwritten if it already exists. 

-n Creates a new instance if any instance of this package already 

exists. 

-s Indicates that the package should be written to device! as a data- 

stream rather than as a file system. The default behavior is to write 
a file system format on devices that support both formats. 

devicel Indicates the source device. The package or packages on this dev- 

ice will be translated and placed on device!. 

device! Indicates the destination device. Translated packages will be 

placed on this device. 

pkginst Specifies which package instance or instances on devicel should be 

translated. The token all may be used to indicate all packages. 
pkginst , * can be used to indicate all instances of a package. If no 
packages are defined, a prompt shows all packages on the device 
and asks which to translate. 

NOTES 

Device specifications can be either the special node name (/dev/diskette) or the 
device alias (diskettel). The device spool indicates the default spool directory. 
Source and destination devices may not be the same. 

By default, pkgtrans will not transfer any instance of a package if any instance 
of that package already exists on the destination device. Use of the -n option 
will create a new instance if an instance of this package already exists. Use of the 
-o option will overwrite the same instance if it already exists. Neither of these 
options are useful if the destination device is a datastream. 

EXAMPLE 

The following example translates all packages on the floppy drive 
/dev/diskette and places the translations on /t:irp. 
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pkgtrans /dev/diskette /tirp all 

The next example translates packages pkgl and pkg2 on /trap and places their 
translations (i.e., a datastream) on the 9trackl output device. 

pkgtrans /trap 9trackl pkgl pkg2 

The next example translates pkgl and pkg2 on tssg and places them on the 
diskette in a datastream format. 

pkgtrans -s /tnp /dev/diskette pkgl pkg2 

SEE ALSO 

installf(lM), pkgadd(lM), pkgaskClM), pkginfo(l), pkgxnk(l), pkgparaind), 
pkgproto(l), pkgrmdM), removef (IM). 
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NAME 

delsysadm - sysadm interface menu or task removal tool 

SYNOPSIS 

delsysadm task | [-r] menu 

DESCRIPTION 

The delsysadm command deletes a task or menu from the sysadm interface and 
modifies the interface directory structure on the target machine. 

task I menu The logical name and location of the menu or task within the 
interface menu hierarchy. Begin with the top menu main and 
proceed to where the menu or the task resides, separating each 
name with colons. See EXAMPLES. 



If the -r option is used, this command will recursively remove all sub-menus 
and tasks for this menu. If the -r option is not used, the menu must be empty. 

delsysadm should only be used to remove items added as "on-line" changes 
with the edsysadm command. Such an addition will have a package instance 
tag of ONLINE. If the task or menu (and its sub-menus and tasks) have any 
package instance tags other than ONLINE, you are asked whether to continue 
with the removal or to exit. Under these circumstances, you probably do not 
want to continue and you should rely on the package involved to take the 
necessary actions to delete this type of entry. 

The command exits successfully or provides the error code within an error mes- 
sage. 

EXAMPLES 

To remove the nf ormat task, execute: 

delsysadm main : applications : ndevices : nf ormat. 

DIAGNOSTICS 

0 Successful execution 

2 Invalid syntax 

3 Menu or task does not exist 

4 Menu not empty 

5 Unable to update interface menu structure 

NOTES 

Any menu that was originally a placeholder menu (one that only appears if sub- 
menus exist under it) will be returned to placeholder status when a deletion 
leaves it empty. 

When the -r option is used, delsysadm checks for dependencies before removing 
any subentries. (A dependency exists if the menu being removed contains an 
entry placed there by an application package). If a dependency is foimd, the user 
is shown a list of packages that depend on the menu being deleted and asked 
whether or not to continue. If the answer is yes, the menu and all of its menus 
and tasks are removed (even those shown to have dependencies). If the answer is 
no, the menu is not deleted. 
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delsysadm should only be used to remove menu or task entries that have been 
added to the interface with edsysadm. 

SEE ALSO 

edsysadmdM), sysadni(lM). 
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NAME 

edsysadm ~ sysadm interface editing tool 

SYNOPSIS 

edsysadm 

DESCRIPTION 

edsysadm is an interactive tool that adds or changes either menu and task 
definitions in the sysadm interface. It can be used to make changes directly on- 
line on a specific machine or to create changes that will become part of a software 
package. The command creates the administration files necessary to achieve the 
requested changes in the interface and either places them in the appropriate place 
for on-line changes or saves them to be included in a software package. 

edsysadm presents several screens, first prompting for which type of menu item 
you want to change, menu or task, and then for what type of action to take, add 
or change. When you select add, a blank menu or task definition (as described 
below) is provided for you to fill in. When you select change, a series of screens 
is presented to help identify the definition you wish to change. The final screen 
presented is the menu or task definition filled in with its current values, which 
you can then edit. 

The menu definition prompts and their descriptions are: 

Menu Name The name of the new menu (as it should appear in the 

lefthand column of the screen). This field has a max- 
imum length of 16 alphanumeric characters. 

Menu Description A description of the new menu (as it should appear in 

the righthand column of the screen). This field has a 
maximum length of 58 characters and can consist of 
any alphanumeric character except at sign (@), carat 
C), tilde C), back grave ('), grave ('), and double 
quotes ("). 

Menu Location The location of the menu in the menu hierarchy, 

expressed as a menu pathname. The pathname 
should begin with the main menu followed by all 
other menus that must be traversed (in the order they 
are traversed) to access this menu. Each menu name 
must be separated by colons. For example, the menu 
location for a menu entry being added to the Applica- 
tions menu is main : ^>plications. Do not include the 
menu name in this location definition. The complete 
pathname to this menu entry will be the menu loca- 
tion plus the menu name defined at the first prompt. 

This is a scrollable field, showing a maximum of 50 
alphanumeric characters at a time. 
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Menu Help File Name Pathname to the item help file for this menu entry. If 

it resides in the directory from which you invoked 
edsysadnv you do not need to give a fiil pathname. 
If you name an item help file that does not exist, you 
are placed in an editor (as defined by $EDITOR) to 
create one. The new file is created in the current 
directory and named Help. 

The task definition prompts and their descriptions are: 

Task Name The name of the new task (as it should appear in the 

lefthand column of the screen). This field has a max- 
imum length of 16 alphanimieric characters. 

Task Description A description of the new task (as it should appear in 

the righthand column of the screen). This field has a 
maximum length of 58 characters and can consist of 
any alphanumeric character except at sign (@), carat 
O, tilde O, back grave (0, grave ('), and double 
quotes ("). 

Task Location The location of the task in the menu hierarchy, 

expressed as a pathname. The pathname should 
begin with the main menu followed by all other 
menus that must be traversed (in the order they are 
traversed) to access this task. Each menu name must 
be separated by colons. For example, the task loca- 
tion for a task entry being added to the applications 
menu is main : applications. Do not include the task 
name in this location definition. The complete pathname 
to this task entry will be the task location as well as 
the task name defined at the first prompt. 

This is a scrollable field, showing a maximum of 50 
alphanumeric characters at a time. 

Pathname to the item help file for this task entry. If it 
resides in the directory from which you invoked 
edsysadnv you do not need to give a full pathname. 
If you name an item help file that does not exist, you 
are placed in an editor (as defined by $EDITOR) to 
create one. The new file is created in the current 
directory and named Help. 

The FACE form name or executable that will be run 
when this task is selected. This is a scrollable field, 
showing a maximum of 58 alphanumeric characters at 
a time. This pathname can be relative to the current 
directory as well as absolute. 

Any FACE objects or other executables that support 
the task action listed above and might be called from 
within that action. Do not include the help file name or 
the task action in this list. Pathnames can be relative to 



Task Help File Name 



Task Action 



Task Files 
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the current directory as well as absolute. A dot (.) 
implies "all files in the current directory" and includes 
files in subdirectories. 

This is a scrollable field, showing a maximum of 50 
alphanumeric characters at a time. 

Once the menu or task has been defined, screens for installing the menu or task 
or saving them for packaging are presented. The package creation or on-line ins- 
tallation is verified and you are informed upon completion. 

NOTES 

For package creation or modification, this command automatically creates a menu 
information file and a prototype file in the current directory (the directory from 
which the command is executed). The menu information file is used during pack- 
age installation to modify menus in the menu structure. A prototype file is an 
installation file which gives a listing of package contents. The prototype file 
created by edsysadm lists the files defined under task action and gives them the 
special installation class of "admin". The contents of this prototype file must be 
incorporated in the package prototype file. 

For on-line installation, edsysadm automatically creates a menu information file 
and adds or modifies the interface menu structure directly. 

The item help file must follow the format shown in the Application Programmer's 
Guide in the "Customizing the Administration Interace" chapter or in the System 
Administrator's Guide in the "Customizing the sysadm Interface" appendix. 

SEE ALSO 

delsysadindM), pkgrok(l), prototype(4), sysadmdM) 
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NAME 

installf - add a file to the software installation database 
SYNOPSIS 

installf I-c class] pkginst pathname [ftype I [major minor] 
[mode owner group] ] 

installf [-C class] pkginst - 

installf -f [-C class] pkginst 

DESCRIPTION 

installf informs the system that a pathname not listed in the pkgxnap file is 
being created or modified. It should be invoked before any file modifications 
have occurred. 

When the second synopsis is used, the pathname descriptions will be read from 
standard input. These descriptions are the same as would be given in the first 
synopsis but the information is given in the form of a list. (The descriptions 
should be in the iorm: pathname [ftype [ [major minor] {mode owner group] ] .) 

After all files have been appropriately created and /or modified, installf 
should be invoked with the -f synopsis to indicate that installation is final. 
Links will be created at this time and, if attribute information for a pathname was 
not specified during the original invocation of installf or was not already 
stored on the system, the current attribute values for the pathname will be stored. 
Otherwise, installf verifies that attribute values match those given on the com- 
mand line, making corrections as necessary. In all cases, the current content 
information is calculated and stored appropriately. 

-c class Glass to which installed objects should be associated. Default class is 
none. 

pkginst Name of package instance with which the pathname should be associ- 
ated. 

pathname Pathname that is being created or modified. 



A one-character field that indicates the file type. Possible file types 
include: 



f a standard executable or data file 

e a file to be edited upon installation or removal 

V volatile file (one whose contents are expected to change) 

cl directory 

X an exclusive directory 

1 linked file 

p named pipe 

c character special device 

b block special device 

s symbolic link 
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major The major device number. The field is only specified for block or 
character special devices. 

minor The minor device number. The field is only specified for block or 
character special devices. 

mode The octal mode of the file (for example, 0664). A question mark (?) 

indicates that the mode will be left unchanged, implying that the file 
already exists on the target machine. This field is not used for linked 
or symbolically linked files. 

oztmer The owner of the file (for example, bin or root). The field is limited 
to 14 characters in length. A question mark (?) indicates that the 
owner will be left unchanged, implying that the file already exists on 
the target machine. This field is not used for linked or symbolically 
linked files. 

groi:^ The group to which the file belongs (for example, bin or ays). The 
field is limited to 14 characters in length. A question mark (?) indi- 
cates that the group will be left unchanged, implying that the file 
already exists on the target machine. This field is not used for linked 
or symbolically linked files. 

-f Indicates that installation is complete. This option is used with the 

final invocation of installf (for all files of a given class). 

NOTES 

When ftype is specified, all applicable fields, as shown below, must be defined: 

ftype Required Fields 

p X d f V or e mode owner group 
c or b major minor mode owner group 

The installf command will create directories, named pipes and special devices 
on the original invocation. Links are created when installf is invoked with the 
-f option to indicate installation is complete. 

Links should be specified as pathl^athZ. pathl indicates the destination and 
path! indicates the source file. 

Files installed with installf will be placed in the class none, unless a class is 
defined with the command. Subsequently, they will be removed when the associ- 
ated package is deleted. If this file should not be deleted at the same time as the 
package, be certain to assign it to a class which is ignored at removal time. If 
special action is required for the file before removal, a class must be defined with 
the command and an appropriate class action script delivered with the package. 

When classes are used, installf must be used as follows: 
installf -c classl . . . 
installf -f -c classl ... 
installf -c class2 ... 
installf -f -c class2 ... 
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EXAMPLE 

The following example shows the use of installf invoked from an optional 
preinstall or postinstall script: 

tcreate /dev/xt directory 

# (needs to be done before drvinstall) 
installf $PKGINST /dev/xt d 755 root sys I I 

exit 2 

ma jno= Vusr/sbin/drvinstall -m /etc/master . d/xt 
-d $BASEDIR/data/xt . o -vl . 0 ^ I I 
exit 2 

i=00 

while [ $i -It $limit ] 
do 

f or j in 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
do 

echo /dev/xt$i$ j c $inajno ^e:q>r $i * 8 + $ j ^ 

644 root sys | 
echo /dev/xt$i$j=/dev/xt/$i$ j 

done 

i='expr $i + 1' 

[ $i -le 9 ] && i="0$i" #add leading zero 
done I installf $PKGINST - | | exit 2 

# finalized installation^ create links 
installf -f $PKGINST || exit 2 

.ft 1 

SEE ALSO 

pkgadd(lM), pkgaskdM), pkgchkd), pkginfo(l), pkgink(l), pkgparamd), 
pkgproto(l), pkgtrans(l), pkgnndM), reroovef (IM). 
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NAME 

pkgadd - transfer software package to the system 
SYNOPSIS 

pkgadd [-d device] [-r response] [-n] [-a admin] [pkginstl [pkginstZl ...] ] ] 
pkgadd -s spool [-d device] [pkginstl [pkginstZl ...]]] 
DESCRIPTION 

pkgadd transfers the contents of a software package from the distribution 
medium or directory to install it onto the system. Used without the -d option, 
pkgadd looks in the default spool directory for the package (var/spool/pkg). 
Used with the -s option, it reads the package to a spool directory instead of ins- 
talling it. 

-d Installs or copies a package from device, device can be a full path name 

to a directory or the identifiers for tape, floppy disk or removable disk 
(for example, /var/tmp, /dev/diskette, or diskettel). It can also 
be the device alias. 

-r Identifies a file or directory, response, which contains output from a 

previous pkgask session. This file supplies the interaction responses 
that would be requested by the package in interactive mode, response 
must be a full pathname. 

-n Installation occurs in non-interactive mode. The default mode is 

interactive. 

-a Defines an installation administration file, admin, to be used in place of 

the default administration file. The token none overrides the use of 
any admin file, and thus forces interaction with the user. Unless a full 
path name is given, pkgadd looks in the var/sadm/install/admin 
directory for the file. 

pkginst Specifies the package instance or list of instances to be installed. The 
token all may be used to refer to all packages available on the source 
medium. The format pkginst . * can be used to indicate all instances of 
a package. 

-s Reads the package into the directory spool instead of installing it. 

When executed without options, pkgadd users /var/spool/pkg (the default 
spool directory). 

NOTES 

When transferring a package to a spool directory, the -r, -n, and -a options can- 
not be used. 

The -r option can be used to indicate a directory name as well as a filename. 
The directory can contain numerous response files, each sharing the name of the 
package with which it should be associated. This would be used, for example, 
when adding multiple interactive packages with one invocation of pkgadd. Each 
package would need a response file. If you create response files with the same 
name as the package {i.e. packagel and package!), then name the directory in which 
these files reside after the -r. 
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The -n option will cause the installation to halt if any interaction is needed to 
complete it. 
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NAME 

pkgask - stores answers to a request script 
SYNOPSIS 

pkgask [-d device] -r response pkginst [pkginst [...] ] 
DESCRIPTION 

pkgask allows the administrator to store answers to an interactive package (one 
with a request script). Invoking this command generates a response file that is 
then used as input at installation time. The use of this response file prevents any 
interaction from occurring during installation since the file already contains all of 
the information the package needs. 

-d Rims the request script for a package on device, device can be a direc- 

tory pathname or the identifiers for tape, floppy disk or removable 
disk (for example, /var/titp, /dev/diskette, and /dev/dsk/cldOsO). 
The default device is the installation spool directory. 

-r Identifies a file or directory, which should be created to contain the 

responses to interaction with the package. The name must be a full 
pathname. The file, or directory of files, can later be used as input to 
the pkgadd command. 

pkginst Specifies the package instance or list of instances for which request 
scripts will be created. The token all may be used to refer to all 
packages available on the source medium. 

NOTES 

The -r option can be used to indicate a directory name as well as a filename. 
The directory name is used to create numerous response files, each sharing the 
name of the package with which it should be associated. This would be used, for 
example, when you will be adding multiple interactive packages with one invoca- 
tion of pkgadd. Each package would need a response file. To create multiple 
response files with the same name as the package instance, name the directory in 
which the files should be created and supply multiple instance names with the 
pkgask command. When installing the packages, you will be able to identify this 
directory to the pkgadd command. 

SEE ALSO 

installf(lM), pkgadd(lM), pkgchk(l), pkgmkd), pkginfo(l), pkgparaind), 
pkgproto(l), pkgtrans(l), pkgrni(lM), removef (IM). 
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NAME 

pkgchk - check accuracy of installation 
SYNOPSIS 

pkgchk [-1 |-acfqv] [-nx] [--p pathllrpathZ ...] l-i file] [pkginst,..] 

pkgchk -d device [-1 |v] [-p pathl[,path2 ...] [-ifile] [pkginst,..] 

pkgchk -mpkgrmp [-e envfiJe] [-1 |-acfqv] [-nx] [-i file] 
l-p pathll, path! ,..]] 

DESCRIPTION 

pkgchk checks the accuracy of installed fdes or, by use of the -1 option, displays 
information about package files. The command checks the integrity of directory 
structures and the files. Discrepancies are reported on stderr along with a 
detailed explanation of the problem. 

The first synopsis defined above is used to list or check the contents and/or attri- 
butes of objects that are currently installed on the system. Package names may be 
listed on the command line, or by default the entire contents of a machine will be 
checked. 

The second synopsis is used to list or check the contents of a package which has 
been spooled on the specified device, but not installed. Note that attributes can- 
not be checked for spooled packages. 

The third synopsis is used to list or check the contents and /or attributes of 
objects which are described in the indicated pkgmap. 

The option definitions are: 

-1 Lists information on the selected files that make up a package. It is not 
compatible with the a, c, f, g, and v options. 

-a Audits the file attributes only, does not check file contents. Default is to 
check both. 

-c Audits the file contents only, does not check file attributes. Default is to 
check both. 

-f Corrects file attributes if possible. If used with the -x option, it removes 
hidden files. When pkgchk is invoked with this option it creates direc- 
tories, named pipes, links and special devices if they do not already exist. 

-q Quiet mode. Does not give messages about missing files. 

-V Verbose mode. Files are listed as processed. 

-n Does not check volatile or editable files. This should be used for most 
post-installation checking. 

-X Searches exclusive directories, looking for files which exist that are not in 
the installation software database or the indicated pkgmap file. 

-p Only checks the accuracy of the pathname or pathnames listed, pathname 
can be one or more pathnames separated by commas (or by white space, 
if the list is quoted). 
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-i Reads a list of pathnames from file and compares this list against the ins- 
tallation software database or the indicated pkgmap file. Pathnames which 
are not contained in inputfile are not checked. 

-d Specifies the device on which a spooled package resides, device can be a 
directory pathname or the identifiers for tape, floppy disk or removable 
disk (for example, /var/txap or /dev/diskette). 

-m Requests that the package be checked against the pkgmap file pkgmap. 

-e Requests that the pkginfo file named as envfile be used to resolve parame- 
ters noted in the specified pkgmap file. 

pkginst 

Specifies the package instance or instances to be checked. The format 
pkginst . * can be used to check all instances of a package. The default is 
to display all irtformation about all installed packages. 

SEE ALSO 

pkgadd(lM), pkgask(lM), pkginfo(l), pkgrmdM), pkgtrans(l). 
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NAME 

pkgrm - removes a package from the system 
SYNOPSIS 

pkgrm [-n] [-a admin] [pkginstl [pkginst2[ ...] 1 ] 
pkgrm -s spool [pkginst] 
DESCRIPTION 

pkgrm will remove a previously installed or partially installed package from the 
system. A check is made to determine if any other packages depend on the one 
being removed. The action taken if a dependency exists is defined in the admin 
file. 

The default state for the command is in interactive mode, meaning that prompt 
messages are given during processing to allow the administrator to confirm the 
actions being taken. Non-interactive mode can be requested with the -n option. 

The -s option can be used to specify the directory from which spooled packages 
should be removed. 

The options and arguments for this command are: 

-n Non-interactive mode. If there is a need for interaction, the com- 

mand will exit. Use of this option requires that at least one pack- 
age instance be named upon invocation of the command. 

-a Defines an installation administration file, admin, to be used in 

place of the default admin file. 

-s Removes the specified package(s) from the directory "spool." 

pkginst Specifies the package to be removed. The formaX pkg_abbrev,* can 

be used to remove all instances of a package. 

SEE ALSO 

installf (IM), pkgadddM), pkgask(lM), pkgchk(l), pkginf o(l), pkgmk(l), 
pkgparamd), pkgproto(l), pkgtrans(l), removef (IM). 
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NAME 

removef - remove a file from software database 
SYNOPSIS 

removef pkginst pathl [path2 . . . ] 
removef -f pkginst 
DESCRIPTION 

removef informs the system that the user, or software, intends to remove a path- 
name. Output from removef is the list of input pathnames that may be safely 
removed (no other packages have a dependency on them). 

After all files have been processed, removef should be invoked with the -/ option 
to indicate that the removal phase is complete. 

EXAMPLE 

The following shows the use of removef in an optional pre-install script: 

echo "The following files are no longer part of this package 

and are being removed." 
removef $PKGINST /dev/xt[0-9] [0-9] [0-9] | 
while read patliname 
do 

echo "$patliname" 
rm -f $pathname 

done 

removef -f $PKGINST | | exit 2 
SEE ALSO 

installf(lM), pkgadddM), pkgask(lM), pkgchk(l), pkginfo(l), pkgmk(l), 
pkgproto(l), pkgtrans(l), pkgparam(3X). 
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NAME 

coiDpver - compatible versions file 
DESCRIPTION 

cc^ver is an ASCII file used to specify previous versions of the associated pack- 
age which are upward compatible. It is created by a package developer. 

Each line of the file specifies a previous version of the associated package with 
which the current version is backward compatible. 

Since some packages may require installation of a specific version of another 
software package, compatibility information is extremely crucial. Consider, for 
example, a package called "A" which requires version "1.0" of application "B" as a 
prerequisite for installation. If the customer installing "A" has a newer version of 
"B" (version 1.3), the conpver file for "B" must indicate that "1.3" is compatible 
with version "1.0" in order for the customer to install package "A". 

NOTES 

The comparison of the version string disregards white space and tabs. It is per- 
formed on a word-by- word basis. Thus "Version 1.3" and "Version 1.3" 
would be considered the same. 

EXAMPLE 

A sample corapver file is shown below. 

Version 1.3 
Version 1.0 
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NAME 

copyright - copyright information file 
DESCRiPTION 

copyright is an ASQI file used to provide a copyright notice for a package. The 
text may be in any format. The full file contents (including comment lines) is 
displayed on the terminal at the time of package installation. 
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NAME 

depend - software dependencies files 
DESCRIPTION 

depend is an ASQI file used to specify information concerning software depen- 
dencies for a particular package. The file is created by a software developer. 

Each entry in the depend file describes a single software package. The instance of 
the package is described after the entry line by giving the package architecture 
and /or version. The format of each entry and subsequent instance definition is: 

type pkg name 

(arch)version 
(arch)version 

The fields are: 

type Defines the dependency type. Must be one of the following char- 

acters: 

P Indicates a prerequisite for installation, for example, the 
referenced package or versions must be installed. 

I Implies that the existence of the indicated package or ver- 
sion is incompatible. 

R Indicates a reverse dependency. Instead of defining the 
package's own dependencies, this designates that another 
package depends on this one. This type should be used 
only when an old package does not have a depend file but 
it relies on the newer package nonetheless. Therefore, the 
present package should not be removed if the designated 
old package is still on the system since, if it is removed, 
the old package will no longer work. 

Indicates the package abbreviation. 

Specifies the full package name. 

Specifies a particular instance of the software. A version name 
cannot begin with a left parenthesis. The instance specifications, 
both arch and version, are completely optional but must each begin 
on a new line that begins with white space. A null version set 
equates to any version of the indicated package. 



name 

(arch)version 
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EXAMPLE 

Here is a sample depend file: 

I xnsvr 382 Messaging Server 

P etc Cartridge Tape Utilities 

P dfm Directory and File Management Utilities 

P ed Editing Utilities 

P ipc Inter-Process Ckximunication Utilities 
P Ip Line Printer Spooling Utilities 
P shell Shell Programming Utilities 
P sys System Header Files 

Release 3.0 
P sysadm System Administration Utilities 
P term Terminal Filters Utilities 
P terminfo Terminal Information Utilities 
P usrenv User Environment Utilities 
P UUCP Basic Networking Utilities 
P x25 X.25 Network Interface 

Issue 1 Version 1 

Issue 1 Version 2 
P windowing AT&T Windowing Utilities 

(3B2) Version 1 
R cms 3B2 Call Management System 
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NAME 

pkginf o - package characteristics file 
DESCRIPTION 

pkginfo is an ASCII file that describes the characteristics of the package along 
with information that helps control the flow of installation. It is created by the 
software package developer. 

Each entry in the pkginfo file is a line that establishes the value of a parameter 
in the following form: 

PARAM^"value" 

There is no required order in which the parameters must be specified within the 
file. Each parameter is described below. Only fields marked with an asterisk are 
mandatory. 

PKG* Abbreviation for the package being installed, generally three 

characters in length (for example, dir or pkg). AH characters in 
the abbreviation must be alphanumeric and the first may not be 
numeric. The abbreviation is limited to a maximum length of 
nine characters, install, new, and all are reserved abbrevia- 
tions. 

NAME* Text that specifies the package name (maximum length of 256 

ASCII characters). 

ARCH* A comma-separated list of alphanumeric tokens that indicate the 

architecture (for example, 3B2) associated with the package. 
The pkgink tool may be used to create or modify this value 
when actually building the package. The maximum length of a 
token is 16 characters and it cannot include a comma. 

VERSION* Text that specifies the current version associated with the 
software package. The maximum length is 256 ASCII characters 
and the first character cannot be a left parenthesis. The pkgmk 
tool may be used to create or modify this value when actually 
building the package. 

CATEGORY* A comma-separated list of categories under which a package 
may be displayed. A package must at least belong to the sys- 
tem or application category. Categories are case-insensitive and 
may contain only alphanumerics. Each category is limited in 
length to 16 characters. 

DESC Text that describes the package (maximum length of 256 ASCII 

characters). 

VENDOR Used to identify the vendor that holds the software copyright 

(maximum length of 256 ASCII characters). 

HOTLINE Phone number and /or mailing address where further informa- 

tion may be received or bugs may be reported (maximum 
length of 256 ASCII characters). 
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EMAIL 

VSTOCK 
CLASSES 

ISTATES 

RSTATES 

BASEDIR 

ULIMFT 
ORDER 



MAXINST 



PSTAMP 



INTONLY 
PREDEPEND 
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An electronic address where further information is available or 
bugs may be reported (maximum length of 256 ASCII charac- 
ters). 

The vendor stock number, if any, that identifies this product 
(maximimi length of 256 ASCII characters). 

A space-separated list of classes defined for a package. The 
order of the list determines the order in which the classes are 
installed. Classes listed first will be installed first (on a media 
by media basis). This parameter may be modified by the 
request script. 

A list of allowable run states for package installation (for exam- 
ple, "S s 1"). 

A list of allowable rim states for package removal (for example, 
"S s 1"). 

The pathname to a default directory where "relocatable" files 
may be installed. If blank, the package is not relocatable and 
any files that have relative pathnames will not be installed. An 
administrator can override the default directory. 

If set, this parameter is passed as an argument to the ulimit 
command, which establishes the maximum size of a file during 
installation. 

A list of classes defining the order in which they should be put 
on the medium. Used by pkgmk in creating the package. 
Classes not defined in this field are placed on the medium using 
the standard ordering procedures. 

The maximum number of package instances that should be 
allowed on a machine at the same time. By default, only one 
instance of a package is allowed. This parameter must be set in 
order to have multiple instances of a package. 

Production stamp used to mark the pkgmap file on the output 
volumes. Provides a means for distinguishing between produc- 
tion copies of a version if more than one is in use at a time. If 
PSTAMP is not defined, the default is used. The default consists 
of the UNIX system machine name followed by the string 
''YYMMDDHHMM" (year, month, date, hour, minutes). 

Indicates that the package should only be installed interactively 
when set to any non-NULL value. 

Used to maintain compatibility with pre-SVR4 package depen- 
dency checking. Pre-SVR4 dependency checks were based on 
whether or not the name file for the required package existed in 
the /var/opt ions directory. This directory is not maintained 
for SVR4 packages since the depend file is used for checking 
dependencies. However, entries can be created in this directory 
to maintain compatibility. Setting the PREDEPEND parameter to 
y or yes creates a /usr/option entry for the package. 
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(Packages that are new for SVR4 do not need to use this param- 
eter.) 



EXAMPLES 

Here is a sample pkginfo: 
PKG="oam" 

NAME="OAM Installation Utilities" 

VERSI0N="3" 

VENDOR="AT&T" 

HOTLINE=" 1-800-ATT-BUGS" 

EMAIL="attunix ! olsen" 

VSTOCK="0122c3f5566" 

CATEGORY*" system . essential " 

ISTATES="S 2" 

RSTATS:S«"S 2" 

NOTES 



Developers may define their own installation parameters by adding a definition 
to this file. A developer-defined parameter must begin with a capital letter. 
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NAME 

pkgm^ - package contents description file 
DESCRIPTION 

pkgmap is an ASQI file that provides a complete listing of the package contents. 
It is automatically generated by pkgink(l) using the information in the prototype 
file. 

Each entry in pkgmap describes a single "deliverable object file." A deliverable 
object file includes shell scripts, executable objects, data files, directories, etc. The 
entry consists of several fields of information, each field separated by a space. 
The fields are described below and must appear in the order shown. 

part An optional field designating the part number in which the object 

resides. A part is a collection of files, and is the atomic unit by which a 
package is processed. A developer can choose the criteria for group- 
ing files into a part (e.g., based on class). If no value is defined in this 
field, part 1 is assumed. 

ftype A one-character field that indicates the file type. Valid values are: 

f a standard executable or data file 

e a file to be edited upon installation or removal 

V volatile file (one whose contents are expected to change) 

d directory 

X an exclusive directory 

1 linked file 

p named pipe 

c character special device 

b block special device 

i installation script or information file 

s symbolic link 

class The installation class to which the file belongs. This name must con- 
tain only alphanumeric characters and be no longer than 12 characters. 
It is not specified if the ftype is i (information file). 

pathname The pathname where the object will reside on the target machine, such 
as /usr/bin/inail. Relative pathnames (those that do not begin with 
a slash) indicate that the file is relocatable. 

For linked files (ftype is either 1 or s), pathname must be in the form 
of pathl^athl, with pathl specifying the destination of the link and 
p«f/i2 specifying the source of the link. 

pathname may contain variables which support relocation of the file. A 
^parameter may be embedded in the pathname structure. $BASEDIR 
can be used to identify the parent directories of the path hierarchy, 
making the entire package easily relocatable. Default values for param- 
eter and BASEDIR must be supplied in the pkginfo file and may be 
overridden at installation. 
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major The major device number. The field is only specified for block or 
character special devices. 

minor The minor device number. The field is only specified for block or 
character special devices. 

mode The octal mode of the file (for example, 0664). A question mark (?) 

indicates that the mode will be left unchanged, impl5dng that the file 
already exists on the target machine. This field is not used for linked 
files, packaging information files or non-installable files. 

owner The owner of the file (for example, bin or root). The field is limited 
to 14 characters in length. A question mark (?) indicates that the 
owner will be left unchanged, implying that the file already exists on 
the target machine. This field is not used for linked files or non- 
installable files. It is used optionally with a package information file. 
If used, it indicates with what owner an installation script will be exe- 
cuted. 

Can be a variable specification in the form of $[A-Z]. Will be resolved 
at installation time. 

group The group to which the file belongs (for example, "bin" or "sys"). The 
field is limited to 14 characters in length. A question mark (?) indi- 
cates that the group will be left unchanged, implying that the file 
already exists on the target machine. This field is not used for linked 
files or non-installable files. It is used optionally with a package infor- 
mation file. If used, it indicates with what group an installation script 
will be executed. 

Can be a variable assignment in the form of $ [A-Z] . Will be resolved 
at installation time. 

The actual size of the file in bytes. This field is not specified for 
named pipes, special devices> directories or linked files. 

The checksum of the file contents. This field is not specified for 
named pipes, special devices, directories or linked files. 

The time of last modification, as reported by the stat(2) function call. 
This field is not specified for named pipes, special devices, directories 
or linked files. 

Each pkgmap must have one line that provides information about the number and 
maximum size (in 512-byte blocks) of parts that make up the package. This line 
is in the following format: 

: number _of_parts maximum j)art_size 

Lines that begin with are comment lines and are ignored. 

When files are saved during installation before they are overwritten, they are nor- 
mally just copied to a temporary pathname. However, for files whose mode 
includes execute permission (but which are not editable), the existing version is 
linked to a temporary pathname and the original file is removed. This allows 
processes which are executing during installation to be overwritten. 



size 

cksum 

modtime 
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EXAMPLES 

The following is an example of a pkgmap file. 
:2 500 

1 i pkginfo 237 1179 541296672 
1 b classl /dev/diskette 17 134 0644 root other 
1 c classl /dev/rdiskette 17 134 0644 root other 
1 d none bin 0755 root bin 

1 f none bin/INSTALL 0755 root bin 11103 17954 541295535 
1 f none bin/REMOVE 0755 root bin 3214 50237 541295541 
1 1 none bin/UNINSTALL-bin/REMOVE 

1 f none bin/onda 0755 root bin 3580 60325 541295567 
1 f none bin/cmdb 0755 root bin 49107 51255 541438368 
1 f classl bin/cmdc 0755 root bin 45599 26048 541295599 
1 f classl bin/cmdd 0755 root bin 4648 8473 541461238 
1 f none bin/cmde 0755 root bin 40501 1264 541295622 
1 f class2 bin/cmdf 0755 root bin 2345 35889 541295574 

1 f none bin/cmdg 0755 root bin 41185 47653 541461242 

2 d class2 data 0755 root bin 

2 p classl data/apipe 0755 root other 
2 d none log 0755 root bin 

2 V none log/logfile 0755 root bin 41815 47563 541461333 
2 d none save 0755 root bin 
2 d none spool 0755 root bin 
2 d none titp 0755 root bin 

NOTES 

The pkginap file may contain only one entry per unique pathname. 
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NAME 

prototype - package information file 
DESCRIPTION 

prototype is an ASCII file used to specify package information. Each entry in the 
file describes a single deliverable object. An object may be a data file, directory, 
source file, executable object, etc. This file is generated by the package developer. 

Entries in a prototype file consist of several fields of information separated by 
white space. Comment lines begin with a and are ignored. The fields are 
described below and must appear in the order shown. 

part An optional field designating the part number in which the object 

resides. A part is a collection of files, and is the atomic unit by which a 
package is processed. A developer can choose criteria for groupig files 
into a part (e.g., based on class). If this field is not used, part 1 is 
assumed. 

ftype A one-character field which indicates the file type. Valid values are: 

f a standard executable or data file 

e a file to be edited upon installation or removal 

V volatile file (one whose contents are expected to change) 

d directory 

X an exclusive directory 

1 linked file 

p named pipe 

c character special device 

b block special device 

i installation script or information file 

s symbolic link 

class The installation class to which the file belongs. This name must con- 
tain only alphanumeric characters and be no longer than 12 characters. 
The field is not specified for installation scripts, (admin and all classes 
beginning with capital letters are reserved class names.) 

pathname The pathname where the file will reside on the target machine, e.g., 
/usr/bin/mail or bin/rasj?roc. Relative pathnames (those that do 
not begin with a slash) indicate that the file is relocatable. The form 

pathl^athl 

may be used for two purposes: to define a link and to define local 
pathnames. 

For linked files, path! indicates the destination of the link and path! 
indicates the source file. (This format is mandatory for linked files.) 

For local pathnames, path! indicates the pathname an object should 
have on the machine where the entry is to be installed and path! indi- 
cates either a relative or fixed pathname to a file on the host machine 
which contains the actual contents. 
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A pathname may contain a variable specification, which will be 
resolved at the time of installation. This specification should have the 
form$[A-Z]. 

major The major device number. The field is only specified for block or 
character special devices. 

minor The minor device number. The field is only specified for block or 
character special devices. 

mode The octal mode of the file (for example, 0664). A question mark (?) 

indicates that the mode will be left unchanged, implying that the file 
already exists on the target machine. This field is not used for linked 
files or packaging information files. 

owner The owner of the file (for example, bin or root). The field is limited 
to 14 characters in length. A question mark (?) indicates that the 
owner will be left unchanged, implying that the file already exists on 
the target machine. This field is not used for linked files or packaging 
information files. 

Can be a variable specification in the form of $[A-Z]. Will be 
resolved at installation time. 

group The group to which the file belongs (for example, bin or sys). The 
field is limited to 14 characters in length. A question mark (?) indi- 
cates that the group will be left unchanged, implying that the file 
already exists on the target machine. This field is not used for linked 
files or packaging information files. 

Can be a variable specification in the form of $[A-Z]. Will be resolved 
at installation time. 

An exclamation point (!) at the beginning of a line indicates that the line contains 
a command. These commands are used to incorporate files in other directories, 
to locate objects on a host machine, and to set permanent defaults. The following 
commands are available: 

search Specifies a list of directories (separated by white space) to search 

for when looking for file contents on the host machine. The 
basename of the path field is appended to each directory in the 
ordered list imtil the file is located. 

include Specifies a pathname which points to another prototype file to 

include. Note that search requests do not span include files. 

default Specifies a list of attributes (mode, owner, and group) to be used 

by default if attribute information is not provided for prototype 
entries which require the information. The defaults do not apply 
to entries in include prototype files. 

param^value Places the indicated parameter in the current environment. 

The above commands may have variable substitutions embedded within them, as 
demonstrated in the two example prototype files below. 
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Before files are overwritten during installation, they are copied to a temporary 
pathname. The exception to this rule is files whose mode includes execute per- 
mission, imless the file is editable (i.e, ftype is e). For files which meet this excep- 
tion, the existing version is linked to a temporary pathname, and the original file 
is removed. This allows processes which are executing during installation to be 
overwritten. 

EXAMPLES 

Example 1: 

! PROJDIR=/usr/pro j 
! BIN=$PROJDIR/bin 
! CFG=$PROJDIR/cf g 
!LIB=$PROJDIR/lib 
! HDRS=$PROJDIR/hdrs 

Isearch /usr/iryname/usr/bin /usr/xnyname/src /usr/xnynaxne/hdrs 

i pkginfo=/usr/myname/wrap/pkginfo 

i depend«/usr/myname/wrap/depend 

i version=/usr/myname/wrap/version 

d none /usr/wrap 0755 root bin 

d none /usr/wrap/usr/bin 0755 root bin 

! search $BIN 

f none /usr/ wrap/bin/ INSTALL 0755 root bin 

f none /usr/wrap/bin/REMOVE 0755 root bin 

f none /usr/wrap/bin/addpkg 0755 root bin 

! default 755 root bin 

f none /usr/wrap/bin/audit 

f none /usr/wrap/bin/listpkg 

f none /usr/wrap/bin/pkgmk 

# the following file starts out zero length but grows 
V none /usr/wrap/logfile=/dev/null 0644 root bin 

# the following specifies a link (dest=src) 

1 none /usr/wrap/src/add^kg=/usr/wrap/bin/rnpkg 

! search $SRC 

! default 644 root other 

f src/usr/wrap/src/ INSTALL. sh 

f src /usr/wrap/src/REMDVE.sh 

f src /usr/wrap/src/adc%>kg.c 

f src /usr /wrap/ src/audit.c 

f src /usr/wrap/src/listpkg.c 

f src /usr /wrap/ src/pkgmk.c 

d none /usr/ wrap/data 0755 root bin 

d none /usr/ wrap/save 0755 root bin 

d none /usr/wrap/spool 0755 root bin 

d none /usr/wrap/tnp 0755 root bin 

d src /usr/wrap/src 0755 root bin 
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Example 2: 

# this prototype is generated by 'pkgproto' to refer 

# to all prototypes in my src directory 
! PROJDIR=/usr/dew/pro jx 

! include $PROJDIR/src/cind/prototype 

! include $PROJDIR/src/cind/audinerg/proto£ile 

! include $PROJDIR/src/lib/proto 

SEE ALSO 

pkginfo(4), pkgxnk(l). 

NOTES 

Normally, if a file is defined in the prototype file but does not exist, that file is 
created at the time of package installation. However/ if the file pathname 
includes a directory that does not exist, the file will not be created. For example, 
if the prototype file has the following entry: 

f none /usr/dev/bin/comnand 

and that file does not exist, it will be created if the directory /usr/dev/bin 
already exists or if the prototype also has an entry defining the directory: 

d none /usr/devA>in 
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NAME 

space - disk space requirement file 
DESCRIPTION 

space is an ASQI file that gives information about disk space requirements for 
the target environment. It defines space needed beyond that which is used by 
objects defined in the prototype file— for example, files which will be installed 
with the installf command. It should define the maximum amount of addi- 
tional space which a package will require. 

The generic format of a line in this file is: 

pathname blocks inodes 

Definitions for the fields are as follows: 

pathname Specifies a directory name which may or may not be the moimt point 
for a filesj^tem. Names that do not begin with a slash (/) indicate 
relocatable directories. 

blocksi Defines the number of disk blocks required for installation of the files 
and directory entries contained in the pathname (using a 512-byte 
block size). 

inodes Defines the number of inodes required for installation of the files and 
directory entries contained in the pathname. 

EXAMPLE 

# extra space required by conf ig data which is 

# dynamically loade<i onto the system 
data 500 1 

SEE ALSO 

installf (IM), prototype(4) 
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Introduction 



This appendix presents packaging case study in order to show packaging tech- 
niques such as installing objects conditionally, determining at run time how 
many files to create, and how to modify an existing data file during package 
installation and removal. 

Each case begins with a description of the study, followed by a list of the pack- 
aging techniques it uses and a narrative description of the approach taken when 
using those techniques. After this material, sample files and scripts associated 
with the case study are shown. 
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Case #1 



This package has three types of objects. The installer may choose which of the 
three types to install and where to locate the objects on the installation machine. 

Techniques 

This case study shows examples of the following techniques: 

■ using variables in object pathnames 

■ using the request script to solicit input from the installer 

■ setting conditional values for an installation parameter 



Approach 

To set up selective installation, you must: 

■ Define a class for each type of object which can be installed. 

In this case study, the three object types are the package executables, the 
manual pages, and the emacs executables. Each tj^e has its own class: 
bin, man, and emacs, respectively. Notice in the prototype file, shown in 
Figure C-2, that all of the object files belong to one of these three classes. 

■ Initialize the CLASSES parameter in the pkginf o file as null. 

Normally when you define a class, you want the CLASSES parameter to 
list all classes that will be installed. Otherwise, no objects in that class 
will be installed. For this example, the parameter is initially set to null. 
CLASSES will be given values by the request script, based on the package 
pieces chosen by the installer. This way, CLASSES is set to only those 
object types that the installer wants installed. Figure C-1 shows the 
pkginf o file associated with this package. Notice that the CLASSES 
parameter is set to null. 

■ Pejpne object pathnames in the prototype file with variables. 

These variables will be set by the request script to the value which the 
installer provides, pkgadd resolves these variables at installation time and 
so knows where to install the package. 
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The three variables used in this example are: 

□ $NCMPBIN (defines location for object executables) 

□ $NCMPMAN (defines location for manual pages) 

□ $EMACS (defines location for emacs executables) 

Look at the example prototype file (Figure C-2) to see how to define the 
object pathnames with variables. 

■ Create a request script to ask the installer which parts of the package 
should be installed and where they should be placed. 

The request script for this package, shown in Figure C-3, asks two ques- 
tions: 

□ Should this part of the package be installed? 

When the answer is yes, then the appropriate class name is added to 
the CLASSES parameter. For example, when the question "Should 
the manual pages associated with this package be installed" is 
answered yes, the class man is added to the CLASSES parameter. 

□ If so, where should that part of the package be placed? 

The appropriate variable is given the value of the response to this 
question. In the manual page example, the variable $NCMPMAN is set 
to this value. 

These two questions are repeated for each of the three object types. 

At the end of the request script, the parameters are made available to the 
installation environment for pkgadd and any other packaging scripts. In 
the case of this example, no other scripts are provided. 

When looking at the request script for this example, notice that the ques- 
tions are generated by the data validation tools ckyorn and ckpath. 
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Sample Files 



Figure C-1: Case #1 pkginfo File 



NfiME-'NCMP Utilities' 
CaTBtSORY-'applicationS/ tools' 
AJO-'3b2' 

VEPSIQN-'Belease 1 .0, Issue 1 . 0^ 
CLASSES-'' 



Figure C-2: Case #1 prototype File 



i pkginfo 
i request 

X bin $mmu>i 0755 root other 

f bin $NCMPBIN/dired*/usr/ncatp/biii/dired 0755 root other 
£ bin $NCMPBlN/less«/u3r/ncajp/bitt/less 0755 root other 
f bin $NCMPBIN/ttype*/u3r/nGmp/bin/ttype 0755 root Other 
f emacs $NGMPBIN/einacs«/usr/ncTOp/bin/eraacs 0755 root other 
X emacs $EMACS 0755 root other 

f enacs $EMACS/ansii*/u3r/nanp/lib/«nacs/macros/ansii 0644 root other 
f emacs $lMac^/box-/asr/ncnq?/lib/^Jttacs /macros/box 0644 root other 
f emacs $EMftcs/crYpt-/t)sr/ncwp/Xib/emacs/«mcros/c£ypt 0644 root other 
f emacs $QffiCS/draw««/usr/nGrrp/llb/eraaGs/macros/draw 0644 root other 
f emacs $aai«:;^/maiWusr/n<atp/Xib/eroacs/macros/»ail 0644 root other 
f emacs $NCME^MAN/manl/ernacd.lVTlsr/iiGrap/man/n^ 0644 root Other 

d inan $NCMEWAN 0755 root Other 
dthati $NCm0iN/iAahi 0755 root other 

f man $NCM>MRN/naiil/dirBd. Wiisr/ncmp/raan/manl/dited.l 0644 root other 
£ inan $NCMPMAN/manl/ttype, Wusr/ncmp/man/manl/ttype.l 0644 root Other 
f flian $NCH>MW?/««u^X/lessa'*/usr/ncspp/n«gi^ 0644 inimx: other 
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Figure C-3: Case Study #1 Request Script 

tr?ip 'exit 3' X5 

# detexndne i£ and vtb&XA qesaeral executable? should be placed 

**Shoald eseecutablea included in thid patikaq^ be installed" 
^ N exit $? 
if i "^ans* - y 3 

Ca^SES-^SCLAS^ bin* 
tKMRBIll»^<Skpath -d /usr/ncwp/bin -aoy \ 

"Where should executables be installed" 
^ I \ exit $■> 



# detexjnine if ernes editor should be installed, and if it shoiald 

# where should the associated macros be placed 
ans— *ckyom -<i y \ 

"Should eniacs editor included in this package be installed" 
^ n exit $? 
if t "$ans« - y J 

Ci:ASSe5-*$CiASSes eittacs* 

EMRCS-*ckpath /usr/»cwip/Xib/etrtacs -aoy \ 

-p "Where should emacs jnacros be installed" 
^ 1 1 exit $? 



# detestnine if mi t4here manuaX pages should be installed 
ansK^ckyotn \ 
"dy \ 

-p *^ShOttia »ani4al pages associated with this package be installed" 
^ n exit $? 
if I '»$an3" * y } 

CLASSES»»"$CnASSES man" 

NCM^MANi-'ckpath -d /usr/ncitp/Kidtt -aoy \ 

-p "Whefe should JSnanuitX pages be installed^ 
^ 1 \ exit $7 



# i&ake parapaeters available to installation sersrice/ 

# and so to any other packaging scripts 
cat >$1 «l 

CIASJSES^'SCLASSES' 



(continued on next page) 
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Figure C-3: Case Study #1 Request Script (cx)ntinued) 



EMACS«^$EMftCS' 
l04PMMI-«' $NCMPMftN' 



exit 0 
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This package installs a driver. A set of device nodes associated with that driver 
needs to be created, but the installer will decide how many nodes to create. 
After installation, the system needs to be rebooted so that the driver is properly 
configured. 

Techniques 

This case study shows examples of the following techniques: 

■ installing a driver with a postinstall script 

■ using an exit code to reboot the system 

■ allowing the installer to define how many device nodes to create at instal- 
lation time 



Approach 

To install a driver at the time of installation, you must: 

■ Include the object and master files for the driver in the prototype file. 

In this example, the object file for the driver is a data file named qz . o. 
This is the file on which the standard UNIX driver install command, 
drvinstall, operates. The master . d file is named qz and is used by 
drvinstall to help configure the driver. 

Looking at Figure C-4 (the prototype file for this example), notice the 
following: 

□ Since no special treatment is required for these files, you can put 
them into the standard none class. The CLASSES parameter is set to 
none in the pkginf o file (Figure C-S). 

□ The pathname for qz,o begins with the variable $BOOTDIR. This 
variable will be set in the request script and allows the administrator 
to decide where the object file should be installed. The default direc- 
tory will be /boot. 
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□ There is an entry for the postinstall script (the script that will per- 
form the driver installation). 

■ Create a request script. 

The request script, shown in Figure €-6, has two major functions: 

□ to determine how many device nodes to create for this driver 

This is accomplished by questioning the installer and then assigning 
the answer to the parameter $NDEVICES. Notice that the data vali- 
dation tool ckrange is used and that it limits the response to a 
number between 0 and 32. It sets the default number to 8. 

If the installer chooses not to install any devices, the CLASSES 
parameter is set to null. This means that no classes are defined and 
therefore no objects will be installed. 

□ to determine where the installer wants the driver objects to be 
installed 

This is accomplished by questioning the installer and assigning the 
answer to the $BOOTDIR parameter. 

The script ends with a routine to make the three parameters CLASSES, 
NDEVICES, and BOOTDIR available to the installation environment and so 
to the postinstall script. 

■ Create a postinstall script. 

The postinstall script, shown in Figure C-7, actually performs the driver 
installation. It is executed after the two files qz and qz . o have been 
installed. The postinstall shown for this example performs the following 
actions: 

□ checks to see if any devices should be installed (if not, it exits) 

□ creates the /dev/qz directory using the installf command (this 
directory could also be created by putting an entry for it in the pro- 
totype file) 

□ executes the drvinstall command using the two files installed 
with this package (the major number is returned to the script at this 
time) 
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□ calculates the minor numbers for installed devices 

□ installs the device using installf 

□ creates a link for the device also using installf 

□ finalizes the installation using installf -f 

■ Reboot the system upon installation. 

This is accomplished by exiting from the postinstall script with an exit 
code of 10, meaning that the system should be rebooted upon completing 
an error-free installation. 



Sample Files 



Figure C-4: Case #2 prototype File 



1 pkginfo 

i postinstall 

f none $BOOTDIR/qz^o 444 root root 
f none /etc/master .d/qz 444 root root 
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Figure C-5: Case #2 pkginfo File 

( ' ^ 

"SKOEi^^f^ Devices' 
CATEXgOKX-'aystem' 

VERSION*' Software Issue #19^ 
CLASSES-' iione' 
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Figure C-6: Case #2 Request Script 

trap 'exit 3' 15 

# detezmiiv^ If amd inhere; q&nsr&l execatables should be placed 
ia:«fV3:CES»-''Gk:raiage -*ia -^a32 -d 8 \ 

*'How many qt dev-loea do you want configured'* 
^ n exit $? 

I if user chose to install no devices, don't install anything 
if [ $NDEVICES --eq 0 1 

CLASSES* 

f determine v^ere driver <^j[ect should be placed; location 

# must l>e an aljsolute pathname laiicsh ift an existing directory 
BOOCDlJ^'cJcpath -aoy -d /boot \ 

-p "Where do you want driver object installed'' 

* \\ exit $? 

# make parameters avail«A>le to Installation service, 

# and so to any other packaging scripts 
cat >$1 «! 

NEffiVICES-' $NDEVICES' 
BOOTDIR-' $BOOTDIR' 

e xit 0 

V J 
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Figure C-7: Case #2 Postinstall Script 



# PKGINST pftf«»»eter pjrovided by installation aervlce 

# NDEVICES paraneter provided by *^x'6quest* script 

# BOQTDIR pararoetsr provided by 'request' script 

r $NDEVICES -isq 0 ] && exit 0 

err_code-l # an error is considered fatal 

# need to create the /clev/qz directory 
Installf $£>KGINST /dev/qz d 755 root sys 1 1 

exit $err_code 

# install the driver object and determine major device nuntoer 
inajno-Vudr/sbin/drvinatall -m /etc/maater,d/qa: --d $B001!Dm/q«t.o -vx.o^ \\ 

exit $err^code 

while [ $i -It SNDEVICES j 

forjin01234567 

llllllllillllillllllll^ 

# calculate minor number based on loop variables 
minno*^expr $i \* 8 + \\ exit $err__code 

# install character device with appropriate major/minor 

# device nt»nbers md concect permissions <installf will 

# do all of work here — you need only provide the info!) 
installf $PKGINST /dev/qz/^i^l j c Smajno Sminno 644 root sys f f 

exit $err jcode 

# create a link from /dev/qz/xx to /dev/qzxx 
installf $PKGINST /dev/qz$i$ j*/dev/qz/$i$ j | | 

exit $errj20de 

l*'expr $i + 1^ 



# add leading zero if necessary 
i $i -le 9 3 i»'*Q$i^ 



done 



# finalize installation; the installf conroand will now 

# att^pt to create the links that was requested above 
installf -f $PKGINST ]\ exit $errjC3ode 

exit 10 # requests a reboot from user 
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This study creates a database file at the time of installation and saves a copy of 
the database when the package is removed. 

Techniques 

This case study shows examples of the following techniques: 

■ using classes and class action scripts to perform special actions on dif- 
ferent sets of objects 

■ using the space file to inform pkgadd that extra space will be required 
to install this package properly 

■ using the install f command 



Approach 

To create a database file at the time of installation and save a copy on removal, 
you must: 

■ Create three classes. 

This package requires three classes: 

□ the standard class of none (contains a set of processes belonging in 
the subdirectory bin) 

□ the admin class (contains an executable file conf ig and a directory 
containing data files) 

□ the cf gdata class (contains a directory) 

■ Make the package collectively relocatable. 

Notice in the prototype file (Figure C-9) that none of the pathnames 
begin with a slash or a variable. This indicates that they are collectively 
relocatable. 

■ Calculate the amount of space the database file will require and create a 
space file to deliver with the package. This file notifies pkgadd that this 
package requires extra space and how much extra space. Figure C-10 
shows the space file for this package. 
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■ Create an installation class action script for the admin class. 

The script, shown in Figure C-11, initializes a database using the data files 
belonging to the admin class. To perform this task, it: 

□ copies the source data file to its proper destination 

□ creates an ennpty file named conf ig. data and assigns it to a class 
of cf gdata 

□ executes the bin/ conf ig command (delivered with the package 
and already installed) to populate the database file conf ig. data 
using the data files belonging to the admin class 

□ executes installf -f to finalize installation 

No special action is required for the admin class at removal time so no 
removal class action script is created. This means that all files and direc- 
tories in the admin class will simply be removed from the system. 

■ Create a removal class action script for the cf gdata class. 

The script, shown in Figure C-12, makes a copy of the database file before 
it is deleted during package removal. No special action is required for 
this class at installation time, so no installation class action script is 
needed. 

Remember that the input to a removal script is a list of pathnames to 
remove. Pathnames always appear in lexical order with the directories 
appearing first. This script captures directory names so that they can be 
acted upon later and copies any files to a directory named /tmp. When 
all of the pathnames have been processed, the script then goes back and 
removes all directories and files associated with the cf gdata class. 

The outcome of this removal script is to copy conf ig. data to /tmp and 
then remove the conf ig. data file and the data directory. 
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Figure C-8: Case #3 pkginfo File 



r 



i»ME>«^KcAzY iVpplicatlons^ 
CXTE/SOKf"' applications' 

VH?SIO»*'VersiG(n 1' 
CJASSES-'none cfgcjata admin' 



Figure C-9: Case #3 prototype File 



i pkginfo 
1 request 
i i. admin 
i r.cfgdata 

d none bin 555 root sys 

f ncxie bin/processl 555 root other 

f name bln/process2 555 root other 

t none bin/process3 555 root other 

£ ddndn bin/conf ig 500 root aya 

d admin cfg 555 root sys 

£ admin ofg/datafileX 444 root sys 

f admin cfg/datafile2 444 root sys 

f admin cfg/datafile3 444 root sys 

t admin Gfg/datafile4 444 root sys 

d cfgdata data 555 root sys 
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Figure C-10: Case #3 space File 



# extra space requijped by ccmf tiatA yWch i9 

# dynamically loaded onto the syst^ 
data 500 1 
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Figure C-11 : Case #3 Installation Class Action Script (Ladmin) 



# PKGINST paraawetor provided by In^ti^llation s>ervice 

# BSiSeS>Xk parameter provided by installation service 

^Aiilt^ £e«id src! dest 

• # the installation service provides '/dev/null' as the 

# pathname for directories, pipes, special devices, etc 

# which it knows how to create 

I **$nrc** « /<fev/null 1 continue 



cp $src $dest 1 1 exit 2 



d<»^ 



# if this is the last tlit»e this script will 

# be executed during the installation^ do additi<»ial 

# processing here 

if [ '^^l'* - END0PCIAS3 ] 

I oar config process will create a data file based on any changes 

# made by installing files in this class; malce sure 

# the data file is in class 'cfgdata' so special rules can apply 

# to it during paqlcage reanoval 

installf --C cfgdata $?KG3:nsT $BASEDia/data/CQnflg.data f 444 root sys H 
$BftSElDIR>1jl|i/config > $BASEDIR/data/config,data \\ 
installf -c cfgdata $PKGINST { | 

exit 0 
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Figure C-12: Case #3 Removal Class Action Script (r.cfgdata) 

( ^ ^ 

# the product jtoan«ger for this package haa suggested that 

# the configuration data ia so valuable that it should be 

# backed up to /tn^ before it is removed! 

While read path 

IllPlllllllllllli 

# pathnames dj^ar in lexical order, thus directories 

# will appear first; you can't operate on ciirectories 

# until done, so Just keep track of names until , 

# later 

if I ^ 4lpath \ 

dirlist-'^Jdlrlist $path'^ 
ccaitinue 

mv $path /tmp } | exit 2 

if I -n '»$dirlist« ] 
then 

ttn -Xt $dirli3t \ \ exit 2 



fl 

exit 0 
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This package uses the optional packaging files to define package compatibilities 
and dependencies and to present a copyright message during installation. 

Techniques 

This case study shows examples of the following techniques: 

■ using the copyright file 

■ using the compver file 

■ using the depend file 

Approach 

To meet the requirements in the description, you must: 

■ Create a copyright file. 

A copyright file contains the ASCII text of a copyright message. The 
message shown in Figure C-14 will be displayed on the screen during 
package installation (and also during package removal). 

■ Create a compver file* 

The pkginf o file shown in Figure C-13 defines this package version as 
version 3.0. The compver file, shown in Figure C-15, defines version 3.0 
as being compatible with versions 2.3, 2.2, 2.1, 2.1.1, 2.1.3 and 1.7. 

■ Create a depend file. 

Files listed in a depend file must already be installed on the system when 
a package is installed. The example shown in Figure C-16 has 11 pack- 
ages which must already be on the system at installation time. 
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Sample Files 



Figure C-13: Case #4 pkginfo File 



NfiME>»'Case Study 44* 
CSOTSORY-'appiication' 

VERSION-' -Vfer 3 ion 3.0' 



Figure C-14: Case #4 copyright File 



Copyright <c) 1989 AT&T 
All Right 3 Reserved, 

THIS PACKiMSE CX)NTAINS UNPUBLISHED PROPRIETARY SOURCE CX3DE OF AT&T. 

!the copyright notice above does not evidence any 
actual or intended publication of such source CQde< 
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Figure C-15: Case #4 coxnpver File 



Version 2,3 
Version ^^1 

vwraien a. 1.1 
Version '2.1.3 
Version 1,7 



Figure C-16: Case #4 depend File 
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iWdvanced C Utilities 
Issue 4 Version 1 
C Progrownlng Language 

Issue 4 Version 1 

Birectoiy an<J File Managem^t Utilities 
Editing tJtiliUed 

Extended Software Operation TItilities 
Isdue 4 Versioa 1 
<3£aphiGS Utilities 
Remote File Sharing Utilities 
Issue X Version 1 
Remote Execution Utilities 
Software <3eneration Utilities 
Issue 4 Version 1 
Shell Programming Utilities 
System Header Files 
Release 3.1 
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This study modifies a file which exists on the installation machine during pack- 
age installation. It uses one of three modification methods. The other two 
methods are shown in Cases 5b and 5c. The file modified is /sbin/inittab. 

Techniques 

This case study shows examples of the following techniques: 

■ using the sed class 

■ using a postinstall script 



Approach 

To modify /sbin/inittab at the time of installation, you must: 

■ Add the sed class script to the prototype file. 

The name of a script must be the name of the file that will be edited. In 
this case, the file to be edited is /sbin/inittab and so our sed script is 
named /sbin/inittab. There are no requirements for the mode owner 
group of a sed script (represented in the sample prototype by question 
marks). The file type of the sed script must be e (indicating that it is edit- 
able). The prototype file for this case study is shown in Figure C-17. 

■ Set the CLASSES parameter to include 4sed. 

In the case of the example shown in Figure C-18, sed is the only class 
being installed. However, it could be one of any number of classes. 

■ Create a sed class action script. 

You cannot deliver a copy of /sbin/inittab that looks the way you 
need for it to, since /sbin/inittab is a dynamic file and you have no 
way of knowing how it will look at the time of package installation. 
Using a sed script allows us to modify the /sbin/inittab file during 
package installation. 

As already mentioned, the name of a sed script should be the same as the 
name of the file it will edit. A sed script contains sed commands to 
remove and add information to the file. See Figure C-19 for an example 
sed script 
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■ Create a postinstall script. 

You need to inform the system that /sbin/inittab has been modified 
by executing init q. The only place you can perform that action in this 
example is in a postinstall script. Looking at the example postinstall 
script, shown in Figure C-20, you will see that its only purpose is to exe- 
cute init q. 

This approach to editing /sbin/inittab during installation has two draw- 
backs. First of all, you have to deliver a full script (the postinstall script) simply 
to perform init q. In addition to that, the package name at the end of each 
comment line is hardcoded. It would be nice if this value could be based on the 
package instance so that you could distinguish between the entries you add for 
each package. 

Sample Files 



Figure C-17: Case #5a pkginfo File 

PKG-'ca3e5a' 
HAMEXCase Study #5a' 

GAaEGORT-*' applications ' 

VERSION-'Version ld05' 
CLASSES*' sed'^ 

V 
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Figure C-18: Case #5a prototype File 



i pkginfo 

i postinstall 

e sed /sbln/inittab ? ? ? 



Figure C-19: Case #5a sed Script (/sbin/inittab) 



# zenove all entries from the table that are associated 

# with this package, though not i^ecessarily just 

# with this package instance 

/'^ f ^ ; 3 * : ['^r ] * : [ ] * : [^^#1 *#ROBOT$/c} 

'install 

# r^ove any previous entry acJded to the table 

# for this particular change 

# add the needed entry at the end of the table; 

# 3ed(l) does not properly interpret the '$a' 

# construct if you previously deleted the last 

# liner so the command 

# $a\ 

# zb : 02345 6: wait :/usr/robot/bin/ setup IPDBOT 
I will not work here if the file already contained 

# the »»odifioatic«i. Instead^ you will settle for 

# inserting th^ entry before the last line! 

rb: 023456 rwatitt/usr/rdDOt/bin/setup #BOB0T 
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Figure C-20: Case #5a Postinstall Script 



# xnaOce init re-rea<3 inittaj> 
/sbln/inlt q } I 
exit 2 

63d.t 0 
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This study modifies a file which exists on the installation during package instal- 
lation. It uses one of three modification methods. The other two methods are 
shown in Cases 5a and 5c. The file modified is /sbin/inittab. 



Techniques 

This case study shows examples of the following techniques: 

■ creating classes 

■ using installation and removal class action scripts 



Approach 

To modify /sbin/inittab during installation, you must: 

■ Create a class. 

Create a class called inittab. You must provide an installation and a 
removal class action script for this class. Define the inittabl class in 
the CLASSES parameter in the pkginf o file (as shown in Figure C-21). 

■ Create an inittab file. 

This file contains the information for the entry that you will add to 
/sbin/inittab. Notice in the prototype file (Figure C-22) that init- 
tab is a member of the inittab class and has a file tj^ of e for edit- 
able. Figure C-25 shows what inittab looks like. 

■ Create an installation class action script. 

Since class action scripts must be multiply executable (meaning you get 
the same results each time they ^re executed), you can't just add our text 
to the end of the file. The script, shown in Figure C-23, performs the fol- 
lowing procedures: 

□ checks to see if this entry has been added before 

□ if it has, removes any previous versions of the entry 
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□ edits the inittab file file and adds the comment lines so you know 
where the entry is from 

□ moves the temporary file back into /sbin/inittab 

□ executes init q when it receives the end-of-class indicator 

Note that init q can be perfornied by this installation script. A one-line 
postinstall script is not needed by this approach. 

■ Create a removal class action script. 

The removal script, shown in Figure 024, is veiy similar to the installa- 
tion script. The information added by the installation script is removed 
and init q is executed. 

This case study resolves the drawbacks to Case 5a. You can supp>ort multiple 
package instances since the comment at the end of the inittab entry is now 
based on package instance. Also, you no longer need a one-line postinstall 
script. However, this case has a drawback of its own. You must deliver two 
class action scripts and the inittab file to add one line to a file. Case 5c 
shows a more streamlined approach to editing /sbin/inittab during installa- 
tion. 



Sample Files 



Figure C-21: Case #5b pkginfo File 



PKG*'case5b' 
NMffi-'Case Study #5b' 
CATEGORY*' applications' 
i«CH*' 3b2' 

VmSXC^^V&tSion Xd05' 
OASSES^Unittab^ 
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Figure C-22: Case #5b prototype File 



i pfcginf o 
1 r.iftittab 

e inlttab /sbin/initt^OD ? ? ? 



Figure C-23: Case #5b Installation Class Action Script (Llnlttab) 

_____ ^ 

# PKGINST parameter provided by installation sezvice 
while read ^tc dest 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

# t^nove all entries tt<M the tablfe that 

# associated tliis PKGINST 

setJ V'^r:]*;r;l*:r:l*;['^#]*#5PKGiMST$/d*' $deBt > /tinp/$$itab n 

lllllllllllllllllllii^ 

exit 2 

wv /tntp/$$itab $dest { { 
exit 2 

done 

if 1 « ENDOFClASS J 

iHijijijiitiii^ 

/flbin/init q 1 1 

V _J 
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Figure C-24: Case #5b Removal Class Action Script (r.lnittab) 



4 PK^SI^^S1^ parweter ptwidj$<i by instaXiatlon service 

# ztitooVB all antxMes £x^Qrh the ts^lA that 

# m a»sociat«i wltii thia piqginst 

VrO*:rO*:r:J*:r#3*t$I^KiSI»rstW > /tinp/$$itab II 

Jhv /ting>/$$itab $de5t J i 

iiiii^iiiiilii^iii^iiiiiii^ 

/abln/lnlt q | I 



exit 2 



^t 0 



Figure C-25: Case #5b inittab File 



rb: 023456 ; wait : Aisr/robot/bln/setup 

V ^ J 
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This study modifies a file which exists on the installation machine during pack- 
age installation. It uses one of three modification methods. The other two 
methods are shown in Cases 5a and 5b. The file modified is /sbin/inittab. 



Techniques 

This case study shows examples of the following technique: 
■ using the build class 



Approach 

This approach to modifying /sbin/inittab uses the build class. A build 
class file is executed as a shell script and its output becomes the new version of 
the file being executed. In other words, the data file inittab that is delivered 
with this package will be executed and the output of that execution will become 
/sbin/inittab. 

The build class file is executed during package installation and package remo- 
val. The argument install is passed to the file if it is being executed at instal- 
lation time. Notice in the sample build file in Figure C-28 that installation 
actions are defined by testing for this argument. 

To edit /sbin/inittab using the build class, you must: 

■ Define the build file in the prototype file. 

The entry for the build file in the prototype file should place it in the 
build class and define its file type as e. Be certain that the CLASSES 
parameter in the pkginf o file is defined as build. Figure C-26 shows 
the pkginf o file for this example and Figure C-27 shows the prototype 
file. 

■ Create the build file. 

The build file shown in Figure C-28 performs the following procedures: 

□ Edits /sbin/inittab to remove any changes already existing for 
this package. Notice that the filename /sbin/inittab is hard- 
coded into the sed command. 
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□ If the package is being installed, adds the new line to the end of 
/sbin/inittab. A comment tag is included in this new entry to 
remind us from where that entry came. 

□ Executes init q. 



This solution addresses the drawbacks in case studies 5a and 5b. Only one file 
is needed (beyond the pkginf o and prototype files), that file is short and 
simple, it works with multiple instances of a package since the $PKGINST 
parameter is used, and no postinstall script is required since init q can be exe- 
cuted from the build file. 



Figure C-26: Case #5c pkginfo File 

PH3*'case5c'^ 
NAMS=^'Case Study #5c' 
ChTEGORY^^ applications ' 

VE$^ION=' Version IdOS' 
CLASSES*' build' 




Figure C-27: Case #5c prototype File 



i pkginSo 

e build /sbin/inittab ? ? ? 
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Figure C-28: Case #5c build Script (/sbin/init) 



# PK31NST parameter provlclecl by inatallation aervice 

I remove all entries from the existing t^le that 

# associate with this PKiGXNSX 

sed-« •»/'^l'^:]'^:t^:]*:t'^:3*:r#l*#$I^I«St$/d*' /ibin/ittittab J 

lllllllllllliillll;^ 

if I « install ] 

# add the following entry to the table 
eciu? "rb: 023456: wait r/usr/xobot/bln/aetup #$PRGINST'' || 




exit 2 



fl 

/sbin/lnlt q f I 
exit Q 
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This case study modifies a number crontab files during package installation. 

Techniques 

This case study shows examples of the following techniques: 

■ using classes and class action scripts 

■ using the crontab command within a class action script 



Approach 

You could use the build class and follow the approach shown for editing 
/sbin/inittab in case study 5c except that you want to edit more than one 
file. If you used the build class approach, you would need to deliver one for 
each cron file edited. Defining a cron class provides a more general approach. 
To edit a crontab file with this approach, you must: 

■ Define the cron files that will be edited in the prototype file. 

Create an entry in the prototype file for each crontab file which will 
be edited. Define their class as cron and their file type as e. Use the 
actual name of the file to be edited, as shown in Figure C-30. 

■ Create the crontab files that will be delivered with the package. 

These files contain the information you want added to the existing cron- 
tab files of the same name. See Figures C-33 and C-34 for examples of 
what these files look like. 

■ Create an installation class action script for the cron class. 

The i . cron script (Figure C-31) {performs the following procedures: 

□ Calculates the user id. 

This is done by setting the variable user to the base name of the 
cron class file being processed. That name equates to the user id. 
For example, the basename of /var/spool/cron/crontabs/root 
is root (which is also the user id). 
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□ Executes crontab using the user id and the -1 option. 

Using the -1 options tells crontab to send the standard output the 
contents of the crontab for the defined user. 

□ Pipes the output of the crontab command to a sed script that 
removes any previous entries that have been added using this instal- 
lation technique. 

□ Puts the edited output into a temporary file. 

□ Adds the data file for the root user id (that was delivered v^ith the 
package) to the temporary file arid adds a tag so that you will know 
fron\ where these entries came. 

□ Executes crontab with the same user id and give it the temporary 
file as input. 

■ Create a removal class action script for the cron class. 

The removal script, shown in Figure C-32, is the same as the installation 
script except that there is no procedure to add information to the cron- 
tab file. 

These procedures are performed for every file in the cron class. 



Sample Files 

Figure C-29: Case #3 pkginfo File 



NAME*' Case Study #6' 
CATEGORY-'' applicat icai' 

VERSIOl^' Version 1.0' 
csron' 
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Figure C-30: Case #6 prototype File 







i pkglnfo 




i l.oron 




i r^cron 




^ totsn /var/dpool/oron/crontabd/root *? ? 




e cron /var/spool/cron/cxontabs/aya ? ? ? 






J 



Figure C-31 : Case #6 Instaliation Class Action Script (i.cron) 



# PRCSINST pararnet^r provided by instsXXation service 

v*iile read src de5t 

user^^basename ^dest^ \\ 
exit 2 

<crontab -1 $user | 

ded «'/#$J>K<5INSt$/d'» > /tiinp/$$ca:<»itab> 1 1 

ded -e «s/$/#$a«5lNST/'» $ste » /t»«>/$$cxo)itab I \ 
exit 2 

crontab $user < /tinp/$$crontab { { 

exit 2 
m /trjn|>/$$crotttab 

d<»ie 
exit 0 
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Figure C-32: Case #6 Removal Class Action Script (rxron) 



r 




# PRGINST parameter provided by installation, aervice 


while read path 

i3sez«K^basenaine ^path"^ [ f 
•exit 2 




(cronta]> -1 $user \ 




set} "/#4!PK(5lKrST§/d»* > /tiHp/$$crontal>) \ \ 


crotitab $uaer < /tn^/$$crontab I i 

exit 2 
m -f /tit¥>/$5crontaj5 

done 
exit 0 

V 


J 



Figure C-33: Case #6 Root crontab Fiie (deiivered with pacltage) 

41^1,21 * * * ★ /usr/lib/uucp/uudeftKairhouj: > /d6V/nuXX 

45 23 * * * ulimit 5000; /usr/bin/su uu<^ -c "/usr/lib/uucp/uudeinOT.. cleanup" > 
/dev/null 2>fil 

11^31,51 * * * * /usr/lib/uucp/uudemon.poll > /dev/nuXX 
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Figure C-34: Case #6 Sys crontab File (delivered witli paclcage) 















0 * * 


* O-^ /u3r/lib/sVsal 










20,40 


6-17 * * X-5 /usr/llb/aa/aal 








5 1^ - 


* 1-5 /usr/lib/sa/Ba2 -a 8:00 


1$ 


tOl -1 1500 


-A 


^ 
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